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Chicago  Tribune 
editorial  influence 


in  action 


Tit  HOB  Icebreaker  Mackinaw  frees  the  St.  hlar/s  River  of  January  ice  the  first  time  in  history 


later  than  April  1.  The  government 
should  provide  vessels  able  to  open  up 
the  ice.  “For  the  present  year  (1935),” 
the  editorial  continued,  “the  U.  S.  coast¬ 
guard  steamer  Escanaba  should  at  least 
try  to  make  the  attempt.” 

So  on  March  27,  1935,  the  Escanaba 
started  to  batter  her  way  thru  the  frozen 
straits.  For  five  days  she  slammed  into 
the  windrowed  ice,  gouging  ahead  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  before  coming  to  a 
dead  stop.  Then,  backing  into  the  chan¬ 
nel  just  cut,  she  gathered  momentum  for 
a  new  onslaught.  On  April  1,  the  Es¬ 
canaba  nosed  her  way  into  Lake  Huron 
and  open  water.  Within  a  week,  freight¬ 
ers  laden  with  steel,  coal,  grain,  oil  and 
other  products  opened  lake  traffic  a 
week  earlier  than  the  date  set  by  tradi¬ 
tion  and  insurance  rates  .  .  .  and  from 
two  to  three  weeks  ahead  of  the  time 
which  actual  ice  conditions  frequently 
delay  to  the  end  of  April. 

"Open  the  Lakes  All  Year** 

The  success  of  the  Escanaba  inspired  the 
Tribune  to  advocate  the  construction  of 
ice  breakers  powerful  enough  to  keep  the 
inland  seas  open  all  year. 

So,  on  December  20,  1944,  there  was 
commissioned  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  the  ten- 
million  dollar  ice-breaker  Mackinaw, 
nearly  three  times  as  big  as  a  destroyer 
and  equipped  with  the  most  modern  ice- 


breaking  machinery  known.  > 

With  its  two  stern  propellors  aug¬ 
mented  by  a  bow  propellor  which  liter¬ 
ally  chops  up  the  ice  into  cubes  and 
washes  them  swiftly  aside,  this  nautical 
icepick  on  January  7  started  to  batter  a 
lane  thru  the  St.  Mary’s  river  and  the 
straits.  Following  in  her  wake  came  the 
three  cargo  vessels.  When  they  hit  oj)en 
water,  one  of  them  headed  for  Milwau¬ 
kee  and  two  for  Chicago  where  they 
were  rigged  for  their  voyages  down  the 
Chicago  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  salt 
water  and  the  fighting  ports  of  the  world. 

Helps  the  War  Two  Ways 

This  giant  icebreaker  was  ready  to  per¬ 
form  her  vital  role  in  the  war  because  an 
experiment  urged  by  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  had  proved  the  practicability  of  an 
idea  originally  advocated  to  aid  the  com¬ 
merce  and  industry  of  the  middle  west. 

And  when  Chicagoland’s  huge  steel 
mills  this  spring  have  their  depleted 
iron-ore  stock  piles  replenished  weeks 
earlier  than  usual,  the  war  effort  again 
will  benefit  importantly  as  a  result  of 
the  editorial  foresight  and  influence  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 


A  CARGO  ship,  brand-new  and  ready 
to  go,  feeds  no  G.  I.s  in  France 
tad  supplies  none  on  Luzon  if  she’s  ice- 
locked  in  the  sub-zero  Lake  Superior 
Tirds  of  her  builder  at  Superior,  Wis. 

Three  such  2,400-ton  cargo  vessels, 
raahed  to  completion  for  the  maritime 
oommission,  were  ready  late  in  Decem¬ 
ber  for  their  lakes-to-gulf  trip  to  <  war. 
Bot  blocking  their  passage,  as  it  has 
blocked  winter  shipping  since  time  im- 
■emorial,  was  solid  ice  one-foot  thick  in 
the  treacherous  lower  St.  Mary’s  river 
tad  the  Straits  of  Mackinac — bottle¬ 
neck  between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 
Michigan  annually  icebound  from  De¬ 
cember  15  to  April  15. 

Long  before  the  ice  melts  in  this  bottle¬ 
neck  this  year,  however,  America’s 
fighters  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe  will 
hive  eaten,  worn  or  fired  thousands  of 
tons  of  supplies  brought  to  them  in  these 
midwest-built  vessels,  freed  months  in 
advance  of  warm  weather  as  a  result  of 
a  crusade  launched  by,  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  on  March  1,  1935. 

"Break  the  Ice  Blockade** 

On  that  date  the  Tribune  ran  an  edi¬ 
torial  captioned  “Break  the  Ice  Block¬ 
ade.”  It  pointed  out  that  ships  on  the 
Great  Lakes  were  built  to  operate.  There 
was  no  reason,  the  Tribune  asserted, 
why  ice  blockades  ^ould  hold  shipping 


December  avermge  net  pnid  HUtl  cirenUtien 
Daily,  Over  920.0(frL  •  SnmJeiv.  Over  1.300. 


DOMINANT 

in  the  Home 

Outside  of  the  news— the  backbone  of  an  eveninjj 
newspaper  is  its  features. 

In  this  respect,  the  New  York  Journal-American 
has  been  dominant  for  many  years  with  features, 
articles,  cartoons  and  stories  that  warmly  appeal 
to  New  York  families. 

Consequently,  when  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  found  it  necessary  in  October  of  1943 
to  change  the  eveninjj  price  from  three  cents  to 
live  cents— it  still  continued  to  dominate  the  eve- 
ninjjf  field  despite  the  fact  that  competinjj  papers 
didn’t  raise  their  price  until  six  months  later. 
That  comes  of  making  a  paper  that  people  like. 


HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

IN  NEW  YORK  IN  CHICAGO 

THE  Journal-American  the  Herald-American 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


Geographically,  the  Interior  Department’s  in¬ 
terests  reach  from  the  Philippines  to  Puerto 
Rico.  Economically,  they  cover  coal,  irriga¬ 
tion,  grazing,  fisheries,  petroleum,  mining, 
power,  and  tourists.  Maybe  even  more. 
Chances  are  that  your  company  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  have  a  lot  of  things 
to  talk  about. 


A  recent  survey  of  the  executives  of  the  De 


>artment  of  the  Interior  with  offices  in  Wash 


ington  showed  that  80%  of  them  are  regular 


readers  of  The  Washington  Post. 


The  importance  of  stating  the  business  point 
of  view  publicly,  through  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  has  become  increasingly  evident  to 
American  business  leaders  in  recent  years. 
During  1944,  for  example.  The  Washington 
Post  carried  almost  900,000  lines  of  national 
institutional  advertising  —  35%  more  than  its 
nearest  competitor. 

It’s  only  natural  that  the  pr^erred  medium  of 
communication  between  business  and  govern¬ 
ment  should  be  the  paper  read,  respected,  and 
relied  upon  by  practically  everyone  of  im¬ 
portance  in  Washington. 


A  good  place  to  express  your  ideas,  on  mat¬ 
ters  you  want  brought  to  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment’s  attention,  is  through  public  relations 
advertising  in  The  Washington  Post. 

Secretary  Ickes  reads  The  Post  —  in  fact  he 
gets  one  copy  at  his  Maryland  farm  and  an¬ 
other  at  his  office.  And  most  of  the  other 
officials  of  the  Interior  Department  follow  his 
example. 


EUGENE  MEYER,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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This  is  /tmve—ttiis  is  “ihe  Stales"— this  is  home 


Wings  of  Mercy 


The  big,  4-engine  plane  de¬ 
scends  so  gradually,  so 
smoothly,  they  hardly  know  at 
just  what  point  those  tires  first 
touch  concrete. 

.411  they  knoM'  is  that  somehow 
the  gentle  air  has  eased  its  grate¬ 
ful  burden  to  earth — that  another 
load  of  battle-wounded  is  on  the 
runway,  rolling  toward  the  line 
of  ambulances  waiting  on  Long 
Island's  Mitchel  Field. 

In  a  moment  now,  these  men  will 
see  the  warm  American  sky 
bending  over  them,  and  hear  the 
nearby  trees  rustle  their  welcome. 

This  is  peace  —  this  is  “the 
States”  —  this  is  home! 


Of  all  our  wartime  flying,  we  are 
proudest  of  that  w'hich  we  have 
been  privileged  to  do  for  the 
Army  Air  Forres  Evacuation 
Service. 

Here  are  men  brought  back  in 
a  single  day  to  good  hospitals 
where  they  will  have  the  best 
possible  treatment  and  the  best 
possible  chance  for  full  recovery. 

In  every  hour  aloft  they  receive 
the  finest  of  medical  care.  All  the 
way  from  advance  hospitals  to 
air  debarkation  hospitals  here  in 
America  and  then  to  hospitals 
of  their  choice  neai  their  ow  n 
homes,  they  are  surrounded  by 
every  facility  for  safe,  comfort¬ 
able  transport. 


Surely,  tbis  is  one  of  the  really 
constructive  things  the  airplane 
is  doing  [in  these  destructive 
times  —  and  every  airline  which 
takes  part  can  be  grateful  for 
the  opportunity. 

TVi^A  is  proudly'  happy  to  have 
provided  the  swift  wings  of  mercy 
which  have  brought  more  than 
8.000  grievously  w'ounded  Ameri¬ 
cans  across  the  ocean  to  the  safe 
haven  of  their  homeland. 


POINTS  THE  WAY 

In  uouitJrd  men  treat  them  normaily 

lhm*t  call  attention  to  their  uound*.  Keep 
I'.em  happy  and  they'll  pet  itW/  juntner. 
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With  the  Japanese  still  shelling  the  city  and  fighting  continuing  in 
its  streets,  the  United  Press  reopened  its  bureau  a  few  days  ago 
in  Manila,  resumed  service  to  three  newspapers  there,  concluded 
arrangements  to  deliver  news  again  to  a  fourth  as  soon  as  its 
pkmt  is  restored. 

The  newspapers  to  which  U.  P.  once  more,  after  three  years,  is 
supplying  service  are  The  Philippines  Herald,  Mabuhay  and  The 
Fookien  Times.  Waiting  upon  plant  repairs  is  The  Manila  Bulletin. 

The  United  Press  is  the  first  press  association  to  resume  service  to 
Manila. 

In  reporting  news  to  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  reporting  news  of 
the  Philippines,  it's  United  Press  for  “the  world's  best  coverage 
of  the  world's  biggest  news.'' 


UNITED  PRESS 
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AND  DIE  Omi 
TO  CODER  PllliDElHM 


People  read  newspapers  that  agree  with  their  trend  of  thinking. 
That’s  why  "The  Record— and  One  other"  is  the  only  newspaper 
combination  thot  giv«s  complete  coverage  of  America's  3rd  Market. 


PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 


QUARTER  MILLION  DAILY 


HALF  MILLION  SUNDAY. 


RETRESENTEO  NATKMtAUV  RV  GEOR«E  A.  McDCVITT  CO..  NEW  YORK.  CHKAGO.  PHILADELPHIA.  DCTROTT.  CLEVELAND 


They're  BOTH  Philadelphians  .  •  •  know  the 
same  people  •  .  .  pay  the  same  income  tax 


Bill  haunts  the  art  galleries 


Fred  takes  in  all  the  concerts 


...  he  doesn’t  know  a  Picasso 
from  a  Rembrandt 


Bill  reads  THE  RECORD 

Fred  reads  one  of  Philadelphia’s  two 

conservative  papers  (frequently  both) 

he’s  a  traditionalist 
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I] 


There’s  no  let-up  in  a  newspaper  office.  For  the 
men  and  women  who  gather,  edit  and  print  the 
news  know  that  millions  of  Americans  depend 
on  their  efforts  every  day. 

At  city  newsstands,  on  suburban  porches,  at 
rural  delivery  mail  boxes,  the  American  public 
picks  up  its  daily  newspaper  and  is  at  once  in 
contact  with  the  world— is  at  once  informed  of 
international,  domestic  and  local  happenings 
. . .  developments  in  special  fields  . . .  trends  of 
thought  on  vital  issues  . . . 

A  newspaper's  advertising  is  part  of  the  great 
drama.  It  goes  to  the  roaring  presses  along 
with  the  news— and,  with  the  news,  reaches  an 
audience  that  depends  on  it,  has  confidence  in 
it,  responds  to  it. 

Sfijje  IJurk 

“ALl  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  FEINT” 
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America 


United  Nations  Call  Invites 
Freedom  of  Information  Plan 

'Frisco  Parley  Offers  Opportunity 
To  Win  Worldwide  Guarantees 


By  Jerry  Walker 

from  the  “Big  Three”  at 
Yalta  this  week  came  the 
clearcut  assignment  to  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  world  freedom  of 
information  to  prepare  their 
case  for  the  United  Nations  Con¬ 
ference  which  will  be  convened 
April  25  at  San  Francisco. 

Signed  by  Churchill,  Roose¬ 
velt  and  Stalin,  the  call  for  the 
Conference  of  some  two  score 
nations  reads  as  follows: 

"We  are  resolved  upon  the 
earliest  possible  establishment 
with  our  allies  of  a  general  in¬ 
ternational  organization  to  main¬ 
tain  peace  and  security.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  is  essential,  both 
to  prevent  aggression  and  to  re¬ 
move  the  political,  economic  and 
social  causes  of  war  through 
the  cion  und  continuing  collabo- 
ntion  of  all  peace-loving  peo¬ 
ples.” 

’Frisco,  then,  presents  the  first 
opportunity  for  the  proponents 
of  peace-through-information  to 
make  a  formal  presentation  of  a 
definite  program  for  lowering 
the  barriers  to  international 
news  exchange.  With  that  on 
the  table,  the  men  and  women 
who  will  cut  the  pattern  of 
world  security  may  be  able  to 
bring  to  fruition,  in  the  lan- 
(uage  of  international  pacts,  the 
(oals  for  which  leaders  of  the 
American  press  have  been  striv¬ 
ing  for  40  years. 

Aims  Stated  Differently 
In  little  over  a  year  of  in¬ 
tense  missionary  work,  the 
people  of  all  the  lands  where 
news  of  the  outside  world  is 
published  have  been  informed  of 
the  American  crusade  for  full 
and  unhampered  exchange  of 
news  as  a  means  for  preserving 
peace.  By  this  same  effort,  the 
people  of  the  U.  S.  have  become 
aware  of  the  movement  which 
has  been  a  steady  one,  though 
not  always  well  defined,  from 
file  days  when  the  American 
press  services  began  to  send 
their  own  reporters  into  foreign 
lands  to  get  news  untainted  by 
government  propagandists. 

The  aims  of  the  world  press 
freedom  campaign  have  been 
stated  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
they  vary  from  the  broad  over¬ 
all  ideal  of  freedom  of  the  press 
— U.  S.  brand — in  all  nations, 
to  what  is  promoted  as  the  more 
practical  approach  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  international  declarations 


for  free  access  to  the  source  of 
news  and  cheap,  uniform  rates 
for  cable  and  radio.  The  former 
plan,  embracing  all  the  features 
of  the  latter,  would  be  a  matter 
of  treaty  negotiation  and  peace 
terms. 

Out  of  numerous  speeches  and 
unofficial  conferences  have  come 
open  pledges  of  support  by  gov¬ 
ernment  spokesmen  and  foreign 
press  leaders  for  all  or  parts  of 
the  program  and  expressions  of 
hope  that  when  this  war's  over 
the  barriers  will  be  down. 

Before  the  United  Nations 
Conference  gathers,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  the  three  delegates  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  will  have  completed 
their  globe-girdling  mission  to 
learn  the  attitudes  of  other  na¬ 
tions  toward  the  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  plan  and  they  will 
have  prepared  a  report  which 
can  be  used  in  shaping  the  ex¬ 
act  form  of  a  proposal  for  inter¬ 
national  discussion. 

OWI  Beams  Speeches 

By  that  time,  too.  the  official 
delegations  of  all  the  participat¬ 
ing  nations  will  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  carefully 
the  outlines  of  the  press  free¬ 
dom  program  as  relayed  to  their 
countries  by  the  Office  of  War 
Information.  In  an  intensive 
step-up  of  the  effort  to  tell  the 
world  about  the  American  cru- 
isade.  the  OWI  is  now  beaming 
to  foreign  listeners  everything 
that's  available  on  the  subject: 
«oeeches  by  Kent  Cooper  and 
Hugh  Baillie.  and  stories  of  the 
government’s  interest  in  foreign 
reaction.  This  may  be  the  offi¬ 
cial  tip-off  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  is  ready  to  place  its 
own  plan  of  international  com¬ 
munications  in  the  agenda  of 
th*>  ’Frisco  Conference. 

’The  announced  membership  of 
♦he  American  delegation  to  the 
Conference  offers  another  favor¬ 
able  outlook  since  some  of  the 
U.  S.  delegates  have  shown  not 
only  a  personal  but  an  official 
interest  In  the  design  for  peace 
which  newsmen  have  drawn  up. 

Secretary  of  State  Edward 
Stettinius  will  be  chairman.  He 
has  had  the  State  Department 
working  on  international  news 
and  communications  proposals 
in  the  last  few  months.  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  State  Archi¬ 
bald  MacLeish  has  gone  into  the 


subject  very  thoroughly  and 
Col.  J.  Noel  Macy,  Westchester 
publisher,  has  been  close  at  hand 
as  an  adviser  on  newspaper 
practices  and  policies. 

From  Congress,  there  will  be 
Senator  Tom  Connally  of  Texas, 
and  Rep.  Sol  Bloom  of  New 
York,  both  of  whom,  as  chair¬ 
men  of  the  foreign  relations 
committees,  were  ardent  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  Concurrent  Resolu¬ 
tion  putting  the  U.  S.  officially 
on  record  as  believing  in  "the 
'world-wide  right  of  interchange 
of  news  by  news-gathering  and 
distributing  agencies,  whether 
individual  or  associate,  by  any 
means,  without  discrimination 
as  to  sources,  distribution,  rates 
or  charges;  and  that  this  right 


CHICAGO.  Ill..  Feb.,  15— Using 

every  daily  newspaper  in  the 
U.  S.  next  week.  Wm.  Wrigley, 
Jr.  Co.  is  directing  a  message 
to  the  public  announcing  dis¬ 
continuance  of  standard  brands 
of  Wrigley’s  Shewing  gum  both 
for  civilians  and  military  forces. 

The  announcement  will  be  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  “to  the  many  friends  of 
Wrigley’s  Spearmint,  Double¬ 
mint  and  Juicv  Fruit  chewing 
gum.”  The  letter  states  in  part: 

“’TTiere  will  be  no  more  chew¬ 
ing  gum  of  these  three  famous 
brands  and  flavors  for  anyone — 
until  we  can  again  make  gum 
worthy  of  these  three  trade- 
marked  labels,  which  have  al¬ 
ways  been  your  guarantee  of 
uniform,  finest  quality  and 
flavor. 

“Until  we  can  bring  back 
Wrigley  standard  brands  we  are 
making  a  plain  but  honest  war¬ 
time  chewing  gum.  .  .  .” 

Below  the  announcement  the 
empty  wrappers  are  pictured 
with  the  comment:  “These 
wrappers  will  be  empty  until 
further  notice.” 

The  newspaper  ads  are  to 
appear  in  two  sizes,  with  metro¬ 
politan  papers  receiving  600- 
line  copy  and  other  dailies  350- 
line  ads  for  one  insertion  only. 
Radio  networks  and  spot  an¬ 
nouncements  will  also  be  used, 
carrying  the  same  message  as 
the  newspaper  ad.  In  addition. 
Wrigley’s  is  featuring  its  spear¬ 
mint  wrappers  in  car-card  and 
billboard  advertising,  stressing 


should  be  protected  by  inter¬ 
national  compact.” 

Connally  and  Bloom  also  gave 
their  blessings  to  the  Forrest- 
McGill-Ackerman  mission  of  the 
ASNE  and  called  for  a  report  to 
Congress.  Presently  in  E|prpt, 
the  ASNE  trio  has  obtained 
many  endorsements  of  the  free 
press  principles  from  govern¬ 
ment  officials  of  Europe  and 
also  “some  lip  service,”  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  chairman,  Wilbur 
S.  Forrest.  'The  group  has  had 
a  private  audience  with  Pope 
Pius  XII  and  has  visited  the 
war  fronts.  Ahead  af  it  lie  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  travel  to  Rus¬ 
sia  (still  probable).  China,  Aus¬ 
tralia.  and  South  America.  The 
itinerary  calls  for  return  of  the 
committee  to  the  U.  S.  by  mid- 
April. 

In  the  U.  S.,  state  legislatures 
are  crowding  on  the  band-wagon 
with  resolutions  stating  their 
belief  ( as  Arizona  did  this 
week)  that  “freedom  of  speech 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


the  message:  “Remember  This 
Wrapper.” 

In  a  letter  to  the  retail  trade, 
Phil  K.  Wrigley  is  enclosing  a 
proof  of  the  newspaper  ad.  His 
letter  explains: 

“So  few  people  have  doubted 
the  sincerity  of  our  move  in 
giving  our  remaining  supplies 
of  standard  brands  to  the  armed 
forces.  Some  have  not  under¬ 
stood  that  we  brought  out  Orbit 
frankly  and  openly  as  a  war- 
baby  and  did  not  use  the  Wrig¬ 
ley  name  or  trade-marks  be¬ 
cause  we  did  not  want  to  try  and 
cash  in  on  an  established  repu¬ 
tation  with  a  product  that,  be¬ 
cause  of  war  conditions,  we  did 
not  think  we  could  make  to  the 
standard  of  that  reputation. 

“This  newspaper  campaign, 
and  the  same  information  given 
through  extensive  use  of  chain 
and  spot  radio  announcements 
we  hope  will  show  our  friends, 
and  also  the  doubters,  that  we 
have  been  and  are  sincere,  and 
that  we  really  mean  just  what 
we  say.” 

A  postscript  to  the  dealers’ 
letter  points  out  that  enclosed  is 
one  of  the  wrappers  used  for 
the  armed  forces — “Thought  you 
would  like  to  see  this  and  how 
we  are  getting  the  information 
to  your  boys  we  cannot  reach 
with  advertising,  but  who  we 
think  should  have  the  story 
too.” 

Newspaper  ads  are  being 
olaced  through  Arthur  Meyer- 
hoff  and  Co..  Chicago  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 


Every  Daily  to  Carry 
Wrigley  Stoppage  Ad 
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EUanor  Packard 


Iria  Corpanler 


Tania  Long 


Dudley  Ann  Harmon 


^Le  oCadied  Clover  the  ^lA/ur  ^dtonti 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

NEXT  to  a  four-star  general,  or 

the  chauffeur  of  his  automo¬ 
bile,  one  of  the  hardest  things 
to  get  to  be  in  this  war  is  a 
woman  war  correspondent. 

The  odds  are  so  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  opposed  to  a  woman's  ever 
reaching  a  battlefront  in  the 
uniform  of  a  war  reporter  that 
the  two  dozen  who  hold  these 
jobs  for  the  American  news¬ 
papers  in  World  War  II  have 
in  effect  been  dealt  a  13-spade 
hand  in  the  reporting  game. 

That  they’re  playing  their 
cards  with  high  journalistic 
ability  in  every  war  theater  in 
the  world  both  their  editors  and 
the  daily  papers  of  the  land  at¬ 
test  What  they’re  doing,  and 
how  they’re  doing  it,  makes  an 
interesting  addition  to  the  saga 
of  the  Soldier  of  the  Press. 

Hard  to  Got 

Greatest  trouble  with  the 
story  is  getting  it.  For  if  a 
gal  correspondent  is  a  rare  sight 
on  the  battle  front,  site’s  a 
rarer  sight  at  home.  Men  cor¬ 
respondents  come  home  occa¬ 
sionally.  And  there  are  some 
five  or  six  hundred  of  them  to 
come.  But  the  women,  sensitive 
of  their  imusual  status,  feeling 
on  perpetual  trial  both  with 
their  papers  and  the  military, 
are  reluctant  to  take  leave: 
“Maybe  the  editor  won’t  send 
me  back.  .  . 

Like  Catherine  Coyne  of  the 
Boston  Herald,  currently  writ¬ 
ing  from  France.  Miss  Coyne 
left  Boston  for  the  Western 
Front  last  May;  “flies  nightly, 
hasn’t  been  sick  or  missed  a 
day,”  says  her  managing  editor. 
George  Minot.  “She’s  afraid 
we’ll  bring  her  home  before  it’s 
all  over.  But  there’s  no  danger 
of  that.  She’s  our  outstanding 
reporter,  man  or  woman.” 

Which,  incidentally,  throws 
some  light  on  how  a  woman 
reporter  gets  to  be  a  woman 
war  reporter. 

Best  reporter — biggest  story. 
Two  and  two  make  a  journal¬ 
istic  flve — and  all  of  a  sudden 
there  she  is.  riding  jeeps  and 


dodging  bombs  and  bullets. 

What  are  the  qualifications  for 
a  woman  war  correspondent? 

You’d  never  guess  by  look¬ 
ing  at  the  records.  Maybe  you 
start  by  being  a  school  teacher 
— like  Ruth  Cowan  of  Associated 
Press,  who  began  her  career  in 
a  high  school  classroom  in  San 


Antonio,  Tex.  She  once  wrote. 
“I  was  the  first  bobbed  haired 
school  teacher  in  San  Antonio.” 
What  she  wrote  later,  from  the 
Normandy  beachhead  and  the 
Western  Front  carried  a  noise 
and  smell  of  battle  exceeding 
even  the  fulminations  of  her 
irate  school  board.  A  pioneer  in 


the  tough  job  of  convincing  tb» 
Army  that  women  war  con»>- 
spondents  should  be  permit!^ 
just  as  close  to  the  front  is 
their  male  colleagues,  she  rs* 
joices,  she  says,  that  in  t«H 
years’  time  “I’ve  seen  thi#r 
gradual  acceptance.” 

( Continued  on  page  56) 


Yes — Are  Women  War  Reporters  a  Nuisance?-“No 


Newspaper  women  at  the  front  are  a  terrific 
nuisance. 

The  veteran  war  correspondent  said  it.  then 

looked  scared.  “Hey,  you’re  not  _ 

going  to  use  my  name,  are  you? 

I’ll  never  hear  the  end  of  it.  Hell 

hath  no  fury  .  .  .”  a  l  . 

Reassured,  he  continued:  “It’s 
no  fault  of  the  women.  It’s  just 
that  the  Army  is  a  man’s  army.  don’t 
and  women  create  a  special 
problem.  Like  at  latrines,  for 
example.  Somebody  has  to  recon-  qnote 
noiter  for  them.  Then  stand 
guard.  When  you're  going  any 
place  together  you  feel  like  you 
have  to  run  ahead  and  tell  the 
GI’s,  ‘Look,  fellows,  there’s  a  gal 
coming.  Take  it  easy  on  the 
language.’  Then  everybody  gets  self-conscious 
and  won’t  talk,  and  you  don’t  get  your  story. 

“A  woman  can  take  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  than 
a  man  can  in  some  situations — but  she’s  still  a 
woman,  and  there’s  a  certain  amount  of  Sir 
Galahad  in  every  guy.  So  when  you’re  teamed 
up  with  a  woman  correspondent  you  lose  a  lot 
of  time  arranging  details  for  her,  looking  after 
her,  carrying  her  typewriter. 

"Through  no  fault  of  their  own  women  have 
not  been  able  to  get  a  really  good  grasp  of  mili¬ 
tary  affairs.  Some  of  them  know  the  difference 
between  a  regiment  and  a  division,  but  not  much 
more. 

"The  women  are  brave  enough.  The  ones  I’ve 
seen  have  been  perfectly  cool  under  fire — if  any¬ 
thing,  maybe  cooler  than  the  men — possibly  be¬ 
cause  they  didn’t  fully  understand  their  danger. 
Any  one  of  them  would  break  her  neck  to  get  up 
to  the  front  ...  in  fact,  they’re  all  beating  their 
brains  out  to  get  up  there  because  they  realize 
what  kind  of  a  play  a  woman’s  front-line  story 
would  get. 

“On  a  certain  part  of  the  war  they  have  done 
a  terrific  job  ...  a  lot  better  than  we  could.  Like 
reporting  rehabilitation  of  wounded  soldiers, 
hospitals.  Red  Cross,  refugees.  It’s  when  they  get 
up  to  the  front  that  they’re  so  out  of  place.  It 
boils  down  to  the  fact  that  war  is  a  man's  job.’’ 


Prejudice. 

Thus  Ella  Winter,  New  York  Post  correspond¬ 
ent,  sums  up  antagonistic  attitude  toward  wormb 
war  correspondents. 

“I  don’t  know  what  a  man  - 

does  at  the  front  that  a  woman 
can’t  do,”  she  says.  “After  all, 
look  at  what  women  snipers  in 
the  Russian  Army  are  doing. 

“Women  are  better  than  men 
in  emergencies.  They’ve  been 
trained  to  deal  with  a  thousand 
little  difficulties  of  household 
work.  They  shine  in  a  crisis. 

They  undergo  sickness  and  hard¬ 
ship  with  less  trouble  and  com¬ 
plaint.  Winter 

“They  lean  over  backward  to 
avoid  causing  trouble  because 
they  know  the  attitude  that  exists  about  them. 
Why  they’re  less  trouble  than  men. 

“When  I  traveled  with  correspondents  in 
Russia  the  men  were  always  crabbing  about  the 
women  holding  them  up.  They  said  we  took  too 
long  in  the  bathrooms.  But  always,  when  we 
were  held  up  by  someone  in  the  bathroom  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  man. 

“The  men  were  always  afraid  we’d  get  some 
kind  of  extra  treatment  because  of  our  sex 
There  was  no  chivalry  on  their  part.  They  took 
the  attitude.  ‘You  want  equality  ...  all  right 
you’ll  get  it.’  So  on  the  planes,  the  men  rushed 
for  the  seats  and  if  the  girls  didn’t  get  seats  th^ 
stood  up.  No  seats  were  saved  for  us.  That’i 
the  way  we  wanted  it. 

“In  Moscow  the  men  correspondents  resented 
the  women  because  they  thought  they  would 
interfere  with  the  field  trips  to  the  battle  areai 
which  the  Russians  were  taking  them  on. 

“They  said,  ‘Now  they’ll  have  to  make  special 
arrangements,  so  we  probably  won’t  be  taken  at 
all.’  But  it  didn’t  work  that  way.  We  went  oa 
more  and  better  trips  than  ever. 

“The  women  looked  after  the  men  when  they 
were  sick.  They  were  darned  glad  to  have  our 
care  and  get  our  pills. 

“Certainly  newspaper  womep  should  go  to  the 
front.  Why  shouldn’t  they? 

TOR  R  PUBLISHER  for  Pebraory  T7,  t94( 


Women's  Beat 

H  tli«ir  exp*ri«ticM  indicate 
ikd  war  is  no  plac*  ior  women 
^poftera.  their  dispatches 
Ofue  otherwise.  And  in  sup- 
pot  of  that  argument  the  select 
jioap  oi  women  corering  the 
Mtle  theotres  oi  the  world  do 
apt  itand  alone,  E  &  P  finds. 

The  military-looking  news¬ 
paper  gols  in  the  adjoining 
picinre,  taken  on  the  Western 
kOBb  eve,  1  to  r.  Ruth  Cowan. 
ff;  Sonia  Tomoro.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  Rosette  Har- 
ptore.  NEA:  Betty  Knox,  Lon- 
Standard;  Iris  Carpenter. 
iMton  Globe,  and  Erika 
Mann.  Liberty. 


Working  Clothes  ior  Newswomen  at  War 


Ruth  Cowan 


Lee  Carson 


Gwen  Dew 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

What  Consumers  Don’t 
Know  May  Hurt  Ads 

By  Mary  EIisab«tfa  Loahar 


“TRUTHFUU.Y  I  don’t  believe 

what  the  ada  aay,”  declared 
a  really  intelligent  friend  of 
ours  not  long  ago,  supi>orting 
the  statement  with  several  rea* 
sonably  strong  arguments. 

Primarily  it  was  our  friend’s 
contention  that  the  advertiser 
had  but  one  purpose — to  sell  as 
many  of  his  goods  as  possible. 
Therefore,  he  would,  of  course, 
present  his  product  in  the  most 
favorable  light,  using  the  strong* 
est  of  selling  arguments,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  degree  of  accuracy. 

Our  dissenter,  whom  we  shall 
henceforth  refer  to  as  Miss  A-A 
( for  Anti- Advertising ) ,  devel¬ 
oped  her  thoughts,  maintaining 
that  in  the  case  of  testimonials, 
for  example,  everyone  knew  the 
celebrity  was  paid  to  express 
his  sentiments  so  “you  certainly 
can’t  depend  on  them.” 

The  Skeptic 

“I  don’t  mean  that  advertisers 
deliberately  lie — I  know  that 
there  are  laws  prohibiting  mis¬ 
representation  in  advertising,” 
she  continued,  “but  they  can  try 
to  ‘sell’  you  on  their  product 
and,  well,  I  don’t  like  to  be 
pushed  into  buying  anything 
whether  or  no,  so  I'm  sk^tical 
of  everything  advertisers  say.” 

However,  she  did  admit  that 
when  she  was  buying  a  new 
product  or  shopping  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  city  from  that  to  which 
she  was  accustomed,  she  did  one 
of  three  things  .  .  .  depended  on 
the  reputation  of  the  store  for 
the  quality  of  the  product  .  .  . 
asked  the  salesperson  for  advice 
...  or  asked  a  friend  which  of 
the  several  makes  or  brands  was 
best. 

This,  of  course,  gave  us  our 
opening.  What  made  her  feel 
that  the  store  was  dependable? 
Wasn’t  the  salesperson  advertis¬ 
ing  when  she  recommended  a 
certain  product  and  wasn’t  the 
same  thing  true  of  her  friend 
when  she  advised  a  certain  pur¬ 
chase?  Doesn’t  the  manufac¬ 
turer  who  advertises  over  his 
name  week  after  week  have  just 
as  much  need  for  telling  the 
truth  about  his  product  and  as¬ 
suring  its  quality  as  does  the 
individual  store?  In  fact,  doesn’t 
he  perhaps  have  even  more 
reason,  since  the  store  can  blame 
the  manufacturer  and  then 
switch  to  another  make  if  the 
one  it  has  stocked  proves  un¬ 
satisfactory  while  the  manufac¬ 
turer  depends  for  his  livelihood 
on  the  one  item? 

“We-ell.  yes.”  Miss  A-A  re¬ 
plied  somewhat  reluctantly, 
“possibly  what  you  say  is  true. 
I’m  still  not  convinced.  But. 
the  thing  that  really  convinces 
me  that  a  product  is  good  is 
not  the  advertising  or  what 
stores  or  persons  say.  but  my 
own  experience  with  it.” 

Naturally  we  pointed  out  that 
if  she  read  advertising  with  the 
intelligence  she  customarily  em- 
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ployed  in  reading  other  matter, 
she  would  be  able  to  facilitate 
her  shopping  and  eliminate  the 
expensive  trial-and-error  proc¬ 
ess  of  buying  first  one  brand 
and  then  another  until  she  found 
the  one  which  best  suited  her 
purposes.  Also,  the  suucstion 
of  a  friend  may  be  entir^  help¬ 
ful,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
quite  possible  for  several  brands 
to  be  of  comparable  quality  and 
still  not  of  universal  use.  ’There¬ 
fore,  Miss  A-A  might  find  C  her 
choice  while  her  friend  pre¬ 
ferred  B  though  both  C  and  B 
give  full  money’s  worth  and 
each  bears  out  the  advertising 
promoting  It 

What  advertising  does  above 
all  to  aid  the  consumer,  we  said, 
is  to  tell  him  the  differentiating 
qualities  of  a  product  in  the 
case  of  food,  for  example,  to 
describe  the  product’s  special 
sort  of  flavor  and  in  the  case 
of  a  dress,  for  another  example, 
to  explain  how  such  and  such 
a  line  is  most  becoming  to  such 
and  such  a  type  of  figure. 

We  don’t  know  whether  or 
not  we  convinced  Miss  A-A,  but 
we’re  quite  sure  that  we  gave 
her  some  ideas  to  think  about 
which  had  never  before  occur¬ 
red  to  her.  For  our  part  the 
conversation  strengthened  our 
conviction,  one  which  we  have 
expressed  before,  that  it  is  not 
enough  for  advertising  to  sell. 
It  must  also  be  sold,  and  if  that 
is  done  effectively,  advertising 
in  turn  will  do  a  better  job  of 
its  own  selling  for  it  will  have 
the  confidence  of  more  persons. 

Somewhat  in  line  with  this 
was  the  front  page  .^editorial  in 
the  Feb.  3  issue  of  Marketing, 
the  Canadian  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  weekly.  “Therfe  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  need  for  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  to  educate  the  consumer 
on  the  value  to  him  of  market 
research,”  asserted  the  editorial. 
“Such  a  campaign  could  be  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  Association  of 
Canadian  Advertisers  or  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  jointly  or  sep¬ 
arately.” 

To  Know  Is  to  Like 

And  farther  along.  Marketing 
says:  “Research  has  as  its  ulti¬ 
mate  end  the  greater  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  consumer.  It  seeks 
information  to  be  applied  in 
providing  more  consumer  con¬ 
venience.  value  and  service  from 
exoenditure  of  every  dollar. 

“An  educational  campaign  in¬ 
forming  the  consumer  that  an 
investigator  curious  to  know 
what  is  in  the  kitchen  pantry, 
or  what  the  housewife  does  with 
leftovers,  or  how  many  electric 
aopliances  she  has.  is  not  an 
irresponsible  Nosey  Parker,  but 
a  helper  in  solving  household 
problems,  would  greatly  facili¬ 
tate  the  work  of  legitimate  and 
necessary  consumer  research.” 

Advertising  as  a  whole.  In¬ 


cluding  its  associated  fields  of 
research,  warrants  promotion 
and  eimlanatlon  among  consum¬ 
ers.  There  Is  no  reason  to  deny 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  ad¬ 
vertising  is  to  seal  more  goods 
and  services  and  ideas.  That  is 
a  wholly  honest  and  healthy 
business  function  and  does  not 
need  defending,  but  there  is 
reason  to  educate  persons  to  the 
many  other  fimctlons  and  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  medium. 

In  addition  to  promoting 
products,  the  ads  give  useful 
and  interesting  information: 
they  are  frequently  entertaining; 
by  creating  more  sales  they  iisu- 
ally  tend  to  reduce  the  imit 
price  of  merchandise;  they  simp¬ 
lify  buying  and  they  give  cer¬ 
tain  services,  such  as  recipes  and 
“how  to  care  for”  suggestions, 
as  well  as  describing  goods. 

For  newspapers  “Know  Your 
Advertising”  would  be  a  worth¬ 
while  subject  either  for  a  public 
relations  advertising  campaign 
or  for  a  promotional  booklet  to 
be  distributed  among  readers. 
If  the  latter  but  knew  some¬ 
thing  about  the  interesting,  in¬ 
telligent  work  which  goes  into 
advertising  preparation,  how  re¬ 
search  is  us^  to  give  them  what 
they  want  and  how  advertising 
is  constantly  tested  and  im¬ 
proved  with  their  interests  in 
mind,  sweeping  “I  don’t  believe 
it”  statements  would  become  in¬ 
creasingly  rare. 

It  seems  to  us  as  important  for 
the  newspaper  to  explain  its  ad¬ 
vertising  as  to  promote  a  new 
feature.  Advertising  is  as  uni¬ 
versal  as  reading  .  .  .  everyone 
advertises  .  .  .  some  call  it  con¬ 
versation.  others  “getting  known 
in  my  field,”  but  few  under¬ 
stand  the  science  as  well  as  art 
that  it  has  become  and  too  few 
give  it  credit  for  very  real  and 
valuable  contributions. 

■ 

Resort's  Budget  Up 

Atlantic  City,  Feb.  12 — Funds 
for  additional  special  events  are 
included  in  Atlantic  City’s  mu¬ 
nicipal  advertising  budget  for 
1945,  which  shows  an  increase 
from  $59,670  to  $92,659.  The  ap¬ 
propriation  for  newspaper  and 
other  advertising  showed  only  a 
$3,000  increase — from  $27,000  to 
$30.000 — according  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Mall  Dodson, 
promotion  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  city.  Special  events 
to  be  continued  are  $2,500  for 
the  HeadHoers’  TS’rolic.  annual 
event;  $1,500  for  bringing 
the  mother  of  a  wounded  service 
man  here  each  month;  $6,500  to 
underwrite  the  soring  training 
season  of  the  New  York  Yankees. 


To  the  South 

SEABOARD  RAILWAY  will 
continue  into  a  second  year  its 
public  relations  advertising  fea¬ 
turing  the  six  southern  states  it 
serves.  ’Hie  campaign  is  run¬ 
ning  in  400  newspapers,  includ¬ 
ing  all  dailies  in  the  six  states, 
weeklies  in  counties  adjacent  to 
railroad  territory  and  papers  in 
key  cities  in  the  North  as  well 
as  in  10  magazines. 


NEW  YORK  LIFE 


OFF  WE  GO 

A  for  cry  from  the  usual  insuioac* 
copy  is  this  lively  New  York  Lik 
Insurance  Co.  ad.  one  oi  the  first 
in  a  nationwide  newspaper  cast- 
paign.  The  firm,  which  completos 
this  year  100  years  of  servics. 
looks  forward  instead  of  back 
word.  Ads  carry  sketches  oi 
brides,  babies:  glorify  the  insfitv- 
tion  of  the  family. 

V-Moil  Certificate  Ads 
Ready  for  Dad's  Day 

This  year  as  last  using  the 
V-Mail  gift  certificate  theme, 
the  National  Father’s  Day  Com¬ 
mittee  has  prepared  mats  for 
local  sponsorship  as  part  of  the 
1945  Father’s  Day  promotion. 
The  matted  ads,  which  are  avail¬ 
able  on  request,  illustrate  a 
sample  V-Mail  certificate  and 
include  the  suggestion  that  the 
children  of  fathers  overseas  air¬ 
mail  to  them  the  blanks  on 
which  they  can  indicate  desired 
gifts  and  then  V-Mail  the  cer 
tificates  back. 

In  1944,  according  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  thousands  of  school  chil¬ 
dren  adopted  the  idea,  and  t^i^ 
year  it  is  asking  stores  to.  nm 
the  ads  over  their  signatures 
from  now  through  April  giving 
time  for  the  mail  to  get  overseas 
and  back.  Besides  pointing  out 
that  Dad’s  requests  can  be  filled 
at  the  local  store  the  ads  also 
plug  War  Bonds  as  “the  best 
gift  of  all.” 


A  different  state  is  selected 
for  emphasis  in  each  monthly 
insertion.  Art  work  reproduces 
a  famous  drawing  of  the  locale 
while  copy  concerns  the  state’s 
outstanding  features.  The  cam¬ 
paign  is  intended  to  show  that 
the  railroad  is  more  than  b 
means  of  transportation;  that  it 
plays  an  important  part  in  the 
economic  development  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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By  Charles  H.  Carson 

Dir^or  ol  AdT^rtiaing.  Roanok*  (Va.)  Tira*B  &  World  Nowa 

model  for  1945!  ...  He  was  talking  ta  the  New  York  publish¬ 
ers,  but  brother  .  .  .  advertising  managers  in  all  the  other 
ftites  had  better  perk  up  their  ears  and  listen.  That  talk  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Howard,  advertising  director  of  Macy’s,  was  a  mouthful. 
•What  is  your  model  for  1945?”  he  asked.  The  gist  for  us  seems 
lobe  this:  “Stores  face  the  serious  and  long-time  job  of  winning 
back  customers  to  replace  itinerants  to  whom  we  have  been  selling 
merchandise.  Neither  the  merchandise  nor  the  service  has  been 
good.  The  service  of  newspapers  to  their  advertisers  hos  also  de¬ 
teriorated." 

And  if  you  can’t  swallow  this  part  just  skip  it!  Mr.  Howard 
continues:  "A  lot  of  third-rate  newspapers  are  making  first-rate 
showings  today  because  of  conditions  beyond  their  control.” 

It’s  going  to  take  facts  and  more  facts;  suggestions,  and  more 
suggestions;  understanding,  a  working  knowledge  of  your  ac¬ 
count’s  problems  and  conditions,  and  ability  to  talk  to  him  in  his 
own  language.  .  .  .  That's  the  1945  model  for  advertising  salesman- 
Aip! 

DRAPE  SHAPES  .  .  .  bue  we  hope  no  ”zoots!”  Your  men's  wear 
account  for  1945  is  going  to  stress  fashion.  Pleated  trousers 
and  longer  jackets  may  look  like  stepping  on  the  fringe  of  the 
"zoot-suit”  craze.  Evidently  some  are  still  selling  these  monstrosi¬ 
ties.  But  for  the  more  discriminating  of  men’s  wear  accounts, 
according  to  Apparel  Arts: 

SUITS;  longer  jackets,  pleated  trousers,  lighter  shades.  Colors, 
tan-blue-grey-green-brown.  HATS:  narrower  brims  in  all  felts, 
cloth  a  big  factor,  mesh  panama  for  summer.  NECKWEAR:  trend 
toward  moderate  design,  printed  rayons  dominant.  Bows  coming 
back  and  popular  in  stripes  and  figures.  SHIRTS:  simple  stripes, 
widespread  and  long-pointed  collars,  broadcloths  leading  open 
weaves  for  summer.  SOCKS:  solid  colors,  rib  effects,  increasing 
demand  for  anklets.  SHOES:  brown  predominating,  grain  leath¬ 
er.  Big  news  is  two-tone,  with  all-leather  and  combination  leather- 
and-fabric  uppers.  EVENING:  double-breasted  dinner  jackets 
returning  to  favor. 

It’s  well  for  your  accounts  to  know  that  YOU  know  these  things! 

0  0  0 

SLANT  ON  AGE!  .  .  .  Here’s  the  age  group  for  you  to  slant  your 
service  man’s  advertising  to.  Army  Times  says  of  the  men  in 
service:  32%  are  18  to  22  .  .  .  48%  are  23  to  30  .  .  .  18%  are  31  to 
38  . .  .  and  2%  are  over  38 — including  officers. 

0  0  0 

WHO  BUYS  ADVERTISING?  ...  If  your  account  does  not  have 

an  advertising  manager,  remember  this:  In  753,000  retail 
stores.  42.6%  of  the  total — the  business  is  run  by  the  proprietor- 
owner  alone  or  with  the  assistance  of  members  of  his  family. 

*  *  * 

CHOKING  THE  DOG!  .  .  .  Your  merchant  might  appreciate  your 
handing  him  this:  Not  all  returning  service  men  can  claim  re¬ 
employment. 

The  law  says  a  veteran  “must  have  completed  his  service  satis¬ 
factorily”  and  as  proof  of  this  must  have  a  proper  certificate.  If 
he  presents  any  of  the  following,  you  can  forget  it  as  far  as  the 
law  is  concerned: 

(1)  Army  Form  No.\56  (blue) — Discharge.  (2)  Army  Form  No. 

5  (yellow) — Dishonorable  Discharge.  (3)  Navy  Form  No.  662 
(yellow) — Dishonorable  Discharge.  (4)  Marine  Form  No.  385-A 
(white) — Discharge.  (5)  Marine  Form  No.  385-C  (white) — By 
Reason  of  Desertion.  (6)  Marine  Form  No.  385  (yellow) — Bad 
Conduct  Discharge.  (7)  Marine  Form  No.  385-B  (yellow) — Dis¬ 
honorable  Discharge.  (8)  Coast  Guard  Form  No.  2510-B  (yellow) 

— Dishonorable  Discharge.  .  .  .  Conscientious  objectors  cannot 
claim  re-employment. 
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"IDEA  EXCHANGE"  BEGINS  SOON 

MANY  GOOD  THINGS  .  .  .  came  out  of  the  recent  NAHA 
meeting  in  Chicago,  but  from  our  viewpoint,  one  of  the 
best  was  the  green  light  given  the  “Idea  Exchange.’*  Under 
the  chairmanship  of  R.  H.  Carson  (no  relation)— of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  &  Observer — starting  with  March, 
the  membership  will  be  sent  each  month  a  four-page  11  x  17 
photollth  reproduction  of  the  best  ideas  submitted  each 
month  by  members.  It  will  show  ads  they  have  prepared 
and  sold.  They  may  be  single  ads  or  campaigns  or  series 
of  ads.  The  thing  to  do  now  is  make  it  work.  It  will  be 
money  in  YOUR  pocket,  to  try  to  put  money  in  some  fel¬ 
low  ad-manager’s  pocket! 


IT’S  UNDER  THEIR  HATS  .  .  .  and  worrying  your  men’s  and 
boys’  wear  accounts!  You  can  help  in  promotions  to  keep  hats 
on  their  heads!  Hat  Life,  in  an  editorial,  gives  it  this:  "If  the 
hat  men  of  America  don’t  want  to  train  a  new  generation  to  go 
hatless,  they’d  better  get  busy  damn  quick  on  some  real  whole¬ 
hearted  promotion  of  novelty  sport  hats.  Men  are  learning  to 
wear  sports  shirts,  sport  packets,  slacks  and  sport  shoes  for  week¬ 
ends,  social  calls,  even  for  business.  A  regular  dress  felt  looks 
incongruous — so  they  go  hatless!  What  the  industry  must  pro¬ 
mote,  if  we  are  going  to  preserve  the  hat-wearing  habit,  is  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  headgear  that  looks  just  right  with  the  sport  clothes — at 
prices  in  line  with  the  cost  of  the  sport  outfit.”  One  man  in 
Ottawa  uses  "Wear  Your  Hat — It  Looks  Better.” 

0  0  0 

MOTHER  KNOWS  ...  or  thinks  she  does!  The  Hat  Research 
Foundation  says  a  boy  hardly  ever  buys  his  own  hat  until  he  is 
16!  Mothers  are  divided  on  the  importance  of  hat-wearing! 

0  0* 

THE  BALL’S  A-ROLLING!  .  .  and  if  your  account  doesn’t  think 

it’s  high  time  to  start  advertising  for  the  business  of  the  re¬ 
turning  service  men.  tell  him  about  this  survey  by  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times.  In  a  poll  of  1,700  returned  vets  regarding  purchases 
they  had  made  since  being  separated  from  the  service  and  the 
things  they  definitely  planned  to  buy — clothing  led  with  50% 
already  and  17%  planning  to  buy. 

0  0  0 

THE  CHILL  IS  OFF!  .  .  .  for  according  to  Air  Conditioning  & 

Refrigeration  News,  the  present  stockpile  of  mechanical  refrig¬ 
erators  is  only  45,000  and  no  further  production  until  after  V-E 
Day!  For  this  year,  375,000  all-metal  ice  boxes  have  been  given 
the  O.K.  for  production,  with  75.000  in  the  first  quarter.  Of  these, 
55,900  go  to  civilians. 

0*0 

SPEAKING  OF  CONTINUITY!  .  .  .  Here  is  one  running  in  every 
issue  of  Retailing — a  message  addressed  by  Norge  to  prospec¬ 
tive  dealers.  Headed:  "Predictions  In  The  News!”  .  .  .  with  or 
without  art  this  could  make  a  good  one  for  many  of  your  accounts 
(see  cut).  Others:  “Will  post-war  curbs  reflect  auto  lights  to 
designate  highways?”  .  .  .  “Will  post-war  peaches  come  without 
fuzz?”  .  .  .  “Will  post-war  pencils  count  the  number  of  words  as 
you  write?”  .  .  .  You  can  get  many  more  from  this  page  alone! 


Kill  you  ml  pou  ol  sl«>« 
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Feast  for  Children 

Canc*Uation  oi  th«  North¬ 
west  Mochcmical  Conioronco, 
■choduled  for  St  Paul,  Minn, 
on  Feb.  18  and  19,  providod 
a  pheasant  least  for  crippled 
children  in  Twin  Cities  hos¬ 
pitals.  Members  oi  the  Con¬ 
ference.  who  shot  160  oi  the 
birds  in  South  Dakota  for  o 
"surprise  dinner,"  turned  them 
over  to  the  hospital  lost  week. 


Local  Firms  Supply  % 
Of  Radio’s  Revenue 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advertising 

Books  . 

Bright  Ideas 
Cartoons  . 
Circulation 
Editorials  . 
Fehlman 
Obituary  . 
Party  Line 
Personals  .  . 
Photography 
Promotion  . , 
Short  Takes  . 
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EDITORIAL  CARTOONISTS'  SLANTS  ON  BIG  TOPIC  OF  THE  WEEK 


BLACK  SEA  MEETING 

Harold  Talburt,  New  York  World-Telegram 


MOUNTAIN  SLIDE 


Edmund  Duffy,  Baltimore  Sun 


Carriers  Recite 
Route  Values  at 
St.  Louis  Hearing 

St.  Louis,  Feb.  14 — A  review 
hearing  to  determine  whether 
house-to-house  newspaper  car¬ 
riers  are  entitled  to  collective 
bargaining  rights  as  employes  of 
the  Globe-Democrat,  Star-Times 
and  Post-Dispatch  ended  here 
today  before  William  J.  Isaacson 
of  Washington,  a  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  trial  examiner. 

The  hearing,  scheduled  after 
the  publishers  appealed  an 
NLRB  ruling  of  last  August  that 
carriers  were  not  independent 
merchants  but  employes  and 
hence  were  entitled  to  a  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  election,  has 
been  in  progress  since  last 
Thursday.  There  was  no  indica¬ 
tion  today  as  to  when  the  NLRB 
decision  on  this  hearing  will  be 
handed  down. 

In  this  case  the  carriers  ar¬ 
gued  they  should  be  termed  em¬ 
ployes  because  the  publishers 
set  the  price  of  paper  and  direct 
delivery  methods.  The  publishers 
contended  the  carriers  receive 
their  routes  through  purchase, 
buy  newspapers  at  wholesale  and 
sell  them  at  retail,  and  because 
most  of  the  carriers  handle  all 
three  competing  newspapers 
they  could  not  be  employes  of 
all  three  firms. 

Nearly  50  of  about  215  car¬ 
riers  involved  were  asked  to 
testify  during  the  hearing  on 
these  main  points:  Who  actually 
owned  their  paper  routes,  num¬ 
ber  of  employes  of  each  carrier, 
what  value  on  each,  individual 
route,  whether  there  is  a  ready 
market  for  their  routes. 

Unofficial  valuation  on  routes 
as  stated  by  carriers,  were  on  a 
basis  of  $5  per  daily  customer 
and  $5  per  Sunday  customer. 
The  highest  value  placed  on  a 
route  was  $16,500  by  one 
carrier  who  said  he  purchased  it 
for  that  price  in  1030  while  his 


average  gross  weekly  revenue 
was  $136.  He  said  his  net  profit 
was  $58.05  after  salaries  for 
three  regular  and  three  part- 
time  helpers  and  operating  ex¬ 
penses,  including  maintenance  of 
a  truck.  He  said  he  devoted  60 
hours  a  week  to  this  route,  also 
worked  30  hours  at  a  defense 
plant.  One  veteran  carrier  testi¬ 
fied  he  bought  his  route  in  a  St. 
Louis  suburb  in  1016  for  $6,500. 
now  valued  it  at  $0,000.  He  put 
his  gross  revenue  at  $87.50  a 
week,  net  profit  at  $33. 

Counsel  for  the  carriers  was 
Joseph  M.  Jacobs,  Chicago,  who 
represented  the  St.  Louis  Paper 
Carriers  Union  No.  450,  affiliated 
with  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants  Union 
of  North  America  (AFL). 

■ 

SDX  Extends  Deadline 
For  Awards  Entries 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  profes¬ 
sional  journalistic  fraternity, 
announced  this  week  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  deadline  for 
nominations  for  the  1044  pro¬ 
fessional  achievement  awards 
program  to  March  1.  Awards 
are  offered  for  excellence  in  the 
following  fields: 

General  reporting,  editorial 
writing,  editorial  cartooning,  ra¬ 
dio  newswriting.  Washington 
correspondence,  foreign  corre¬ 
spondence,  research  in  journal¬ 
ism  and  courage  in  journalism 
(the  latter  to  a  newspaper). 
Awards  are  offered  to  indi¬ 
viduals,  except  for  courage  in 
journalism,  for  work  done  by 
Americans  and  published  or 
broadcast  in  U.  S.  from  Jan.  1. 
1044  to  Dec.  31,  1044. 

No  formal  application  forms 
are  necessary  for  submitting 
nominations.  Clippings  or  origi¬ 
nal  manuscripts  accompanied  By 
the  name  of  the  author,  name  of 
publication  or  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  and  date  of  publication  or 
broadcast  will  constitute  a  nomi¬ 
nation.  Entries  are  to  be  sent 
to  Professional  Awards  Com¬ 
mittee,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  35  E. 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago. 


Ad  Council 
Outlines  War 
Theme  Program 

The  War  Advertising  Council 
and  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  called  together  this 
week  a  group  of  over  200  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  and  agency  ac¬ 
count  executives  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  to  them  the  need 
for  more  and  continued  war 
theme  advertising. 

To  date  107  agencies  have  al¬ 
ready  signed  a  pledge  to  partic¬ 
ipate  in  an  expanded  war  theme 
program  recommended  by  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  announced  Fred¬ 
eric  R.  Gamble,  president  of 
the  AAAA. 

The  pledge,  he  explained,  com¬ 
mits  each  agency  to  a  three- 
point  plan  which  includes  "an 
active  policy  of  supporting  war- 
theme  advertising’’;  examination 
of  all  campaigns  with  a  view  to 
including  war  messages  and  sub¬ 
mitting  suggestions  to  clients  in 
visual  form;  and  appointment  of 
an  executive  in  the  agency  to 
serve  as  contact  with  the  War 
Advertising  Council  and  seek 
opportunities  within  the  agency 
to  develop  war  theme  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Now  that  the  agencies  have 
the  plan  under  way  it’s  up  to 
the  national  advertisers  to  give 
them  real  support,  Atherton 
Hobler  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
chairman  of  the  advisory  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  AAAA,  declared.  It 
takes  a  great  deal  of  work  with¬ 
in  an  agency  to  find  the  best 
way  of  adopting  the  war  theme 
and  afterwards  it’s  the  client 
who  too  often  proves  the  stum¬ 
bling  block,  he  added. 

B.  C.  Duffy,  executive  vice- 
president,  Batten,  Barton,  Durs- 
tine  &  Osborn,  told  how  a  sim¬ 
ilar  plan  had  been  worked  out 
by  his  agency  during  the  past 
year  after  consultation  with  the 
War  Advertising  Council.  To 
insure  enthusiasm  and  coopera¬ 


tion  among  all,  he  stated,  indi¬ 
vidual  meetings  of  the  art  staff, 
copywriters,  account  executives, 
etc.,  were  held.  Each  campaign 
was  then  studied  by  all  to  de¬ 
termine  the  best  means  of  con¬ 
verting  to  the  war  theme. 

Campaigns  now  classified  as 
emergencies  requiring  an  imme¬ 
diate  heavy  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  support  include  paper  sal~ 
vage,  the  nursing  situation  and 
economic  stabilization. 

■ 

Newspaper  Ads 
Net  Firm  46.000 
New  Accounts 

Newspapers  were  the  principal 
medium  for  the  advertising  and 
merchandising  campaign  of  Mer¬ 
rill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  4 
Beane,  nationwide  investment 
firm,  which  in  1044  netted  46,000 
new  accoimts,  according  to  an 
announcement  released  this 
week.  Since  embarking  three 
years  ago  on  its  present  promo¬ 
tion  plan,  handled  by  Albert 
Frank-Guenther  Law,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  acquired  121,000  new 
accounts,  and  last  year  a  record 
of  48,000  was  rolled  up. 

Of  the  total  space  expenditures 
of  $273,036  In  1044,  $104,154,  or 
about  71%,  was  devoted  to  news¬ 
papers,  157  of  which  were  used, 
and  plans  call  for  increasing  the 
list  of  publications  in  1045.  In 
all,  107  publications  were  em¬ 
ployed,  the  40  outside  of  news¬ 
papers  being  news  weeklies,  ser¬ 
vicemen’s  publications  and  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  trade  journals. 

Once  monthly  115-llne  over 
three  column  ads  are  Inserted  In 
the  newspapers  and  thereafter 
small  follow-up  ones  are  used. 
Generally  copy  is  devoted  to  a 
description  of  one  of  the  firm’s 
booklets,  but  occasionally  insti¬ 
tutional  themes  are  used. 

Supplementing  the  advertis¬ 
ing  the  firm’s  merchandising 
consisted  chiefly  of  its  own 
monthly  studies  of  individual  in¬ 
dustries  and  analyses  of  indi¬ 
vidual  security  issues. 
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War  Reporter  Charges 
Negro  Press  ‘Distortion’ 


FROM  ROME  this  week  Milton 

Bracker  of  the  New  York 
Times  launched  a  charge  of  “ir¬ 
responsible  edi¬ 
ting”  of  war 
news  at  the  Ne¬ 
gro  newspaper 
Pittsburgh  Cou¬ 
rier. 

Bracker  cited 
what  he  claimed 
were  specific  in¬ 
stances  of  ex- 
traneous  and 
highly  mislead¬ 
ing  material  in- 
serted  into 
stories  from  cor-  . 

respondents  on  Bracket 
the  Italian  front,  and  ended  his 
dispatch  by  contending: 

“As  has  often  been  pointed 
out  at  home  by  both  whites  and 
Negroes,  elements  of  the  super¬ 
sensitive  Negro  press  that  at 
the  same  time  are  not  sensitive 
enough  to  the  criterion  of  ac¬ 
curacy  can  do  more  harm  than 
good  in  one  of  the  most  delicate 
problems  facing  the  U.  S.” 

Negro  Set-Back 

Bracker’s  dispatch  opened 
with  an  account  of  a  set-back, 
with  heavy  casualties,  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  American  Ninety- 
second  Division —  in  which  all 
enlisted  men  are  Negroes,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  an  unusually  candid 
and  detailed  statement  of  the 
reverse  had  been  issued  by  the 
military. 

“In  view  of  the  exceptional  de¬ 
tail  and  candor  of  material  sup¬ 
plied  .  .  .  something  should  be 
noted  now  that  has  been  trou¬ 
bling  headquarters  for  some 
time:  how  to  handle  the  divi¬ 
sion's  public  relations  in  view  of 
the  super-sensitivity  of  some 
Negro  papers  at  home,  which 
have  unquestionably  tended  to 
over-emphasize  the  division’s 
accomplishments,  and  the  in¬ 
evitable  racial  aspects  of  the 
situation.” 

There  have  always  been  Negro 
correspondents  in  this  theater 
and  they  have  earned  the  re¬ 
spect  and  affection  of  their  white 
colleagues  whose  hotels,  restau¬ 
rants  and  bars  they  share  as  a 
matter  of  course,  wrote  Bracker. 

“At  the  same  time,”  he  said, 
“the  papers  for  which  they  work 
have  sometimes  placed  them,  as 
well  as  their  colleagues,  in  an 
embarrassing  situation.  My  dis¬ 
patch  from  the  Ninety-second 
Division’s  headquarters  on  Oct. 
29  was  picked  up  in  part,  mis¬ 
quoted  and  interlarded  with  ex¬ 
traneous  and  highly  misleading 
material  by  the  Pittsburgh  Cou¬ 
rier  on  Nov.  11. 

“Just  how  irresponsible  the 
editing  was  was  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  paper  used  the  date¬ 
line:  ‘On  the  Italian  front,’  al¬ 
though  the  story  was  plainly 
written  locally.  Words  were  put 
in  Ae  mouth  of  Ma).  Gen.  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Almond,  who  brought 
the  Ninety-second  overseas,  that 
actually  been  spoken  by  a 
colonel  on  his  staff.” 


As  a  result,  Bracker  declares, 
the  feeling  prevailed  at  the  Di¬ 
vision’s  headquarters  that  reason 
for  the  detailed  release  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Ninety-second’s 
set-back  was  to  reduce  chances 
for  distortion  or  false  play. 

An  Editor  &  Publisher  request 
to  the  Pittsburgh  Courier  for 
comment  was  not  answered. 

From  Manila  this  week  came 
further  news  of  one  of  the  cap¬ 
tive  newspaper  men  liberated 
from  Santo  Tomas  internment 
camp  by  MacArthur’s  troops. 

( E.  &  P.,  Feb.  10,  P.  7 ) .  The  story 
concerned  Dave  Boguslav,  who 
had  acted  as  Associated  Press 
representative  at  Santo  Tomas 
after  Ray  Cronin,  chief  of  the 
former  AP  bureau  in  Manila, 
was  repatriated  from  the  camp. 

Only  Asset  in  Manila 

When  the  first  correspondents 
reached  the  camp,  the  story  re¬ 
lates,  they  were  met  by  internee 
Boguslav  carrying  a  portable 
typewriter.  That  typewriter  was 
the  only  remaining  asset  of  the 
AP’s  pre-war  Manila  offices.  It 
was  immediately  put  to  use 
again  for  writing  camp  stories 
because  one  of  the  staff  men  had 
lost  his  portable  near  a  battle 
area. 

Although  Manila  was  still  un¬ 
der  shellfire  and  fighting  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  streets,  U.P.  this 
week  reopened  its  bureau  there 
and  resumed  delivery  of  news  to 
three  newspapers  which  were 
its  clients  before  the  war.  It 
has  concluded  arrangements 
with  a  fourth  as  soon  as  that 
newspaper  can  repair  its  plant, 
it  reports. 

Comings,  goings,  and  doings  of 
war  correspondents  during  the 
week  included  the  following: 

Henry  T.  Gorrell  of  U.P..  Alex¬ 
ander  Uhl.  foreign  editor  of  PM, 
A.  T.  Steele,  Far  Eastern  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  and  Clete  Roberts.  Blue 
Network  correspondent,  gave  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  po¬ 
litical  and  military  situation  in 
the  major  war  theaters  in  New 
York’s  Town  Hall  Feb.  13  for  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Women’a 
Club. 

Spencer  Davis,  AP  correspon¬ 
dent  who  spent  some  15  months 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific  has  re¬ 
turned  to  San  Francisco,  on  a 
five  weeks’  leave  of  absence. 
Davis  participated  in  the  Subic 
Bay  landing  before  leaving  for 
the  mainland.  This  was  his  thir¬ 
teenth  amphibious  operation.  He 
has  seen  action  in  Solomons, 
New  Guinea,  and  Philippines. 

Russell  Brines,  AP  correspon¬ 
dent  who  spent  a  year  as  a  Jap 
prisoner  in  Santa  Tomas  before 
being  repatriated,  was  among 
the  American  newsmen  with 
Yank  troops  who  captured  this 
stronghold.  Brines,  somewhat 
fat  and  chunky  now,  said  in  a 
letter  to  the  San  Francisco  bu¬ 
reau.  that  he  felt  abashed  at  his 
healthy  appearance  as  he  greeted 
many  of  his  friends  liberated 


from  the  prison.  “They  were 
very  thin  and  hungry  looking.” 
he  said. 

John  Cash  man,  of  the  New 
York  bureau  of  International 
News  Service,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Pacific  as  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent. 

Philip  G.  Reed,  INS,  who  has 
been  covering  the  activities  of 
the  Third  Fleet  in  the  Pacific, 
has  returned  to  the  mainland 
for  a  rest.  Reed  was  formerly 
night  bureau  chief  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Dick  Sanburn,  correspondent 
in  Europe  for  the  Southam  Press, 
Canada,  is  now  spending  a  vaca¬ 
tion  with  Mrs.  Sanburn  in  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.  C.  He  expects  to  return 
to  Europe  late  this  month. 

Lawrence  W.  Youngman,  re¬ 
turned  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald  war  correspondent,  was 
honored  in  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Omaha  City  Council  “for 
service  to  Omaha  and  Nebraska.” 
Youngman  returned  in  Decem¬ 
ber  ^ter  covering  Nebraska’s 
134th  Infantry  Regiment  of  the 
35th  Division  in  its  drive  through 
France  to  the  German  border. 

Franklin  Banker,  former  day 
editor  of  AP  in  Pittsburgh,  has 
returned  to  America  after  16 
months  overseas,  and  is  resting 
in  Florida.  His  last  big  assign¬ 
ment  was  coverage  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge. 

Bonnie  Wiley,  AP  news  fea¬ 
ture  writer  at  San  Francisco, 
will  leave  shortly  for  the  Central 
Pacific,  where  she  will  do  a  se¬ 
ries  of  stories  about  Navy  nurses, 
hospitals,  and  other  types  of 
stories  dealing  with  activities  in 
the  war  zone.  Before  joining  AP 
about  a  year  ago.  Miss  Wiley  was 
with  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
and  prio'r  to  that  with  the  Seattle 
Times. 

Arthur  Edward  Patterson  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Pacific  as  a 
war  correspondent  by  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

u 

H.  W.  BrowxL  69«  Dead; 
Cincinnati  Ex-Pnblisher 

Harry  Winfield  Brown,  69, 
former  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  defunct  Cincinnati  Commer¬ 
cial  Tribune,  died  Feb.  13. 

He  began  as  a  reporter  on  the 
New  York  Sun  in  1896  and  two 
years  later  went  to  Cincinnati 
where  he  attained  the  position 
of  city  editor  of  the  Post. 

He  later  edited  the  Kentucky 
edition  of  the  Post  and  in  1906 
was  appointed  editor-in-chief  of 
the  paper — a  position  he  held  for 
eight  years. 

In  1914  he  resigned  to  take 
the  night  city  editorship  of  ffie 
New  York  Times  but  five  years 
later  he  returned  to  Cincinnati. 

■ 

Shortwave  News 
To  Front  Increased 

Washington,  Feb.  18 — Short¬ 
wave  news  broadcasts  to  the 
military  forces  overseas  have 
been  increased  by  50%  and  now 
number  1,529,  totaling  287  hours 
and  30  minutes  eaw  we^ 

Fuller  utilization  of  trans¬ 
mitters  on  both  coasts  have 
built  up  program  time  from  600 
hours  in  1944,  including  news 
and  entertainment,  to  960  hours. 


Dewey  s  Closed 
Session  Nettles 
Capital  Corps 

Washington,  Feb.  14 _ The 

Washington  press  corps  has  the 
makings  of  a  knock-down  “fam¬ 
ily  fight”  which  will  break  into 
the  open  if  it  is  established  that 
two  of  its  prominent  members 
were  responsible  for  elbowing 
them  out  of  a  de  luxe  press  con¬ 
ference  with  Gov.  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  last  Friday  night. 

Names  of  the  pair  were  given 
to  other  correspondents  by  Paul 
Lockwood,  the  governor’s  sec¬ 
retary  who  met  non-invitees  at 
the  door  and  “expressed  re¬ 
grets.” 

Gov.  Dewey  came  here  to  de¬ 
liver  the  Lincoln  Day  speech 
to  Republicans  gathered  at  the 
Statler  Hotel  "I^ursday  night. 
Word  was  abroad  the  following 
day  that  the  “Castle  Rock  Sur¬ 
vivors’  Association,”  composed 
of  reporters  who  were  on  the 
Dewey  campaign  train  when  it 
was  wreck^,  were  to  have  a 
cocktail  party  and  press  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  governor  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon.  But  many  of  the 
“survivors”  had  no  invitations 
and  inquiries  flowed  into  Lock¬ 
wood’s  hotel  quarters.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  arrangements  for  a  se¬ 
ries  of  meetings  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  small  groups  being  in¬ 
vited  at  half-hour  intervals. 

Little  was  thought  of  this  un¬ 
usual  procedure  until  later  in 
the  evening  when  word  reached 
the  correspondents  that  a  press 
conference  was  on  at  the  hotel 
but  that  the  attendance  was 
restricted  to  about  a  score  of 
journalists  made  up  chiefly  ot 
bureau  heads,  political  column¬ 
ists,  and  news  analysts  who  did 
not  fall  into  any  particular  poli¬ 
tical  pattern. 

Inquiry  was  decided  upon  and 
a  pair  of  intrepid  scribes  went 
to  the  hotel  dining  room  set 
aside  for  the  meeting.  They  were 
not  admitted.  On  whose  sug¬ 
gestion.  they  asked,  were  the 
invitees  chosen  and  others 
barred?  The  names  of  two  bu¬ 
reau  heads  were  given  them  by 
Lockwood,  they  said.  Also,  they 
reported.  Gov.  Dewey’s  voice 
trailed  off  and  silence  was  the 
order  inside  the  room  while  the 
brushoff  was  administered. 

As  an  isolated  Instance,  the  af¬ 
fair  was  not  regarded  Important. 
Correspondents  agreed  Gov. 
Dewey  has  the  right  to  invite 
friends  to  visit  him  if  he  wishes, 
but  if  it  was  a  press  conference 
and  the  conferees  were  hand¬ 
picked  they  are  Interested, 
spokesmen  emphasized.  Inquiry 
is  being  made  at  various  govern¬ 
ment  offices  here  by  way  of 
checking  up  on  reports  that  simi¬ 
lar  select  groups  are  being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  private  press  parleys  in 
government  offices. 

■ 

U.P.  for  Spain 

The  Spanish  News  Agency 
EFE  announced  this  week  it  had 
obtained  the  world-wide  news 
service  of  the  United  Press  for 
use  in  the  130  newspapers  of 
Spain.  Service  begins  April  1. 
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T  is  the  writings  of  people  with  vivid,  pleasing  personalities,  combined 
with  Plain  Dealer  editorials,  news  stories  and  pictures,  that  form  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  Qeveland  Plain  Dealer  ...  a  personality  that  for  102  years 
has  been  a  vital  influence  upon  a  large  audience  of  readers. 

Being  eagerly  accepted  for  such  a  span  of  years  gives  this  newspaper  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  render  outstanding  public  service.  The  many  ser¬ 
vices  thus  rendered  are  a  matter  of  record.  Among  them,  for  instance,  is  the 
endeavor  to  offer  readers  an  unbiased  guide  to  constructive  thinking  in 
political  and  economical  spheres. 

In  every  question  of  local,  national  and  international  import,  the  common 
tendency  all  through  the  Qeveland  2-in-l  market,  consisting  of  Greater 
Qevel^d  and  the  26  adjacent  counties,  is  to  "see  what  the  Plain  Dealer 
says  about  it.”  Such  a  service  definitely  places  this  newspaper  in  a  realm  of 
usefulness  far  above  its  prime  duty  of  being  just  a  news  purveyor. 

It  is  a  decided  PLUS  for  advertisers. 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

NatioMol  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Ine. 
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Best  Follow-Up 
In  30  Years 
For  Pyle — Cook 

The  follow-up  on  Ernie  Pyle 
even  during  his  vacation  exceeds 
in  consistency  and  thoroughness 
the  featuring  ^f  any  writer  that 
Max  Cook  remembers  in  30 
years — and  Max  Cook,  chief  of 
editorial  promotion  for  Scripps- 
Howard,  says  he  didn't  have  to 
do  a  “damn  thing’’  to  start  it. 

Approximately  three  times  a 
week  in  most  S-H  papers,  as 
often  as  daily  in  others,  some¬ 
thing  about  Ernie  Pyle  cropped 
up  throughout  his  whole  period 
away  from  the  war  until  The 
Day.  Feb,  6.  when  the  top 
streamer  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  hailed  his  re¬ 
appearance.  also  on  the  front 
page.  About  a  dozen  of  the  18 
S-H  papers  carrying  the  column 
likewise  smash^  the  event  on 
Page  One  and  started  off  the 
column  anew  there. 

But  in  the  interval  between 
the  “I’ve  had  It  .  .  .  I’m  coming 
home”  dispatch  from  France  and 
the  “Pyle  off  to  War — ‘Got  to,  and 
Hate  It’  ”  streamer,  there  had 
been  frequent  news  stories,  in¬ 
terviews,  features,  even  occa¬ 
sional  comment  from  Pyle  him¬ 
self  on  the  wires. 

There  were  the  degrees  Pyle 
received  from  two  universities, 
pictures  and  features  on  his 
meeting  and  association  with 
Burgess  Meredith  who  played 
the  Pyle  role  in  the  movie  being 
made  from  “Here  Is  Your  War” 
and  the  I-don’t-want-to-be-a-hero 
statement  that  emerged  from  his 
meeting  with  Lester  Cowan,  the 
producer  of  the  picture.  That 
story  was  releas^  by  Cowan, 
but  looked  like  news  to  papers 
throughout  the  country.  Even 
some  papers  not  carrying  the 
column  found  Pyle  news. 

Other  stories  emerged  from 
Lee  Miller,  managing  editor  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance  in  Washington,  who  ac¬ 
companied  Pyle  in  the  West  and 
part  way  out  on  the  Pacific. 
When  all  other  mention  failed, 
many  S-H  papers  which  were 
using  staff  writers  to  fill  Ernie 
Pyle’s  usual  space  would  insert 
with  the  substitute  column  or 
in  other  available  space  the  in¬ 
formation  that  F^le  would  re¬ 
turn  soon.  But  there  was  plenty 
of  feature  material:  Pyle’s  com¬ 
ment  on  Hollywood,  his  meetings 
with  stars,  Pyle  and  the  Earl 
Carroll  Vanities,  even  a  piece  by 
Pyle  being  kissed  by  movie  stars. 

When  the  colunm  was  re¬ 
sumed.  it  contained  comment  on 
what  he  had  been  doing  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  and  the  war. 

Publication  of  these  materials 
was  spontaneous.  Max  Cook 
stated.  They  followed  no  pre¬ 
conceived  promotion  pattern  and 
were  not  motivated  by  desire  for 
more  circulation.  The  promotion 
was  supplemented  the  week  be¬ 
fore  the  column  resumed  by 
truck  posters,  store  cards  and,  in 
some  towns,  throwaways — all, 
declared  Mr.  Cook,  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  giving  the  readers  infor¬ 
mation — and  perhaps  as  good 
will  advertising  also. 


PLANE  TALK 

For  the  first  time  in  three  years. 
Major  A1  Williams,  fiery-tongudd 
aviation  columnist,  made  a  public 
speech  before  the  Washington 
Advertising  Club  on  Feb.  6.  He 
urged  promoters  of  military  and 
civil  aviotion  to  "slow  dowtr."  In 
the  picture.  Williams  (at  right)  is 
telling  the  fine  points  of  dive 
bombing  (which  he  originated)  to 
I.  H.  CormichaeL  left,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Pennsylvania-Central  Air¬ 
lines,  and  Ray  BeU,  center,  direc¬ 
tor  of  publicity  for  PCA. 

January  Newsprint 
Up  8.6%  Over  '44 

An  increase  of  27,862  tons  in 
North  American  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction,  or  8.6%,  was  scored  in 
January  over  the  same  month  in 
1944,  according  to  statistics  from 
the  Newsprint  Service  Bureau. 
Total  North  American  produc¬ 
tion  was  351,737  tons. 

Total  newsprint  shipments  for 
the  month  were  312,519  tons,  as 
compared  with  284,138  tons  in 
January,  1944.  Canada  shipped 
232,110  tons,  Newfoundland  20,- 
289,  and  the  United  States  60,120 
tons. 

Canadian  production  during 
January  totaled  264,766  tons,  a 
gain  of  22,108,  or  9.1%,  over 
January,  1944.  U.  S.  increase  in 
output  was  60,381,  only  27  tons 
over  the  same  month  of  1944. 

Newsprint  stocks  at  Canadian 
mills  at  the  end  of  January  to¬ 
taled  89,227  tons,  at  U.  S.  mills 
7.618  tons  and  at  Newfoundland 
mills  47,458  tons — a  combined 
total  of  144.303  tons,  compared 
with  105,085  tons  on  Dec.  31. 
1944,  and  155,287  tons  at  the  end 
of  January,  1944. 

■ 

Ad  Designs  Ready 
For  Forest  Industries 

A  new  edition  of  advertising 
designs  for  forest  industries,  the 
fifth  of  a  series,  has  just  been 
issued  by  American  Forest  Prod¬ 
ucts  Industries,  Inc.,  Washing¬ 
ton  6,  D.  C. 

Proof  books  are  supplied  upon 
request  and  mats  may  be  ordered 
from  the  proof  book  without 
cost.  The  new  edition  contains 
35  advertisements,  all  new,  deal¬ 
ing  with  forestry,  forest  fire  pre¬ 
vention  and  the  versatility  of 
wood. 

■ 

CED  Names  Barrett 

Pyke  Johnson,  chairman  of 
the  trade  association  committee 
of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  J.  L.  Barrett  as 
director  of  the  trade  association 
division. 


Canadian  Radio 
Group  Asks  Free 
World  Press 

Quebec  City,  Feb.  15 — World 
freedom  of  the  press  was  among 
the  subjects  discussed  by  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  1945  convention  of 
the  Canadian  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  who  wound  up 
their  conferences  in  the  Chateau 
Frontenac  this  morning. 

While  nothing  was  made  pub¬ 
lic  regarding  debate  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  television  and  frequency 
modulation,  it  was  admitted  that 
these  subjects  were  discussed. 

The  subject  of  freedom  of  the 
press,  however,  was  lengthily 
argued  during  the  course  of  the 
congress,  and  while  a  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted  re¬ 
garding  it,  the  measure  was 
worked  on  several  times  before 
the  wording  which  met  with  the 
approval  of  all  delegates  was  at¬ 
tained. 

Looked  upon  as  being  the  most 
important  piece  of  business  to 
come  before  the  convention,  the 
free  press  resolution  pointed 
out  that  private  broadcasting 
stations  were  largely  dependent 
on  the  news  services  for  their 
national  and  international  news, 
and  that  freedom  of  reporting 
and  exchange  of  news  was  of 
primary  concern  to  them  as  well 
as  to  all  news  services. 

The  resolution  asked  that  the 
government  of  Canada  not  only 
take  steps  to  secure  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  all  nations  guar¬ 
anteeing  freedom  of  reporting, 
but  also  that  it  have  a  “Freedom 
of  the  Press”  clause  written 
into  the  British  North  America 
Act,  which  determines  Canada’s 
status  in  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations. 

Delegates  heard  Glenn  Ban- 
nerman,  in  the  course  of  his 
presidential  address,  warn  broad¬ 
casters  that  they  must  stand  on 
perpetual  guard  against  one- 
sid^ness  from  “special  interests 
and  pressure  groups”  and  urge 
that  radio  must  see  that  no  one 
ever  harnessed  its  power  for 
selfish  purposes. 

Privately  owned  stations  had 
a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  part 
they  had  played  in  the  war 
years,  he  said. 

Tribute  to  both  press  and 
radio  as  publicity  media  was 
paid  by  Hon.  Paul  Beaulieu. 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
for  the  Province  of  Quebec.  He 
said  that  the  power  of  the  press 
was  well  known,  but  that  radio 
was  only  beginning  to  make  its 
presence  felt. 

Delegates  from  all  over  Ca¬ 
nada  and  the  United  States, 
either  connected  with  radio  sta¬ 
tions  or  in  the  radio  or  acces¬ 
sories  field,  attended  the  conven¬ 
tion,  which  was  highlighted  by 
a  first-hand  account  of  irontline 
reporting  in  the  European  the¬ 
ater  by  Peter  Stursberg,  Cana¬ 
dian  war  correspondent. 

■ 

In  Television  Sales 

Reynold  R.  Kraft  and  John  H. 
Dodge  have  been  appointed  re¬ 
spectively  sales  manager  and  as¬ 
sistant  ^es  manager  for  the 
NBC  television  department. 


Blizzard  Editorial 
Praises  Daily's  Staff 

The  worst  blizzard  in  40  yean 
gave  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Ga¬ 
zette  a  chance  to  give  its  o«i 
employes  an  editorial  pat  on  the 
back  while  censuring  city  em¬ 
ployes  who  failed  to  show  up 
for  work. 

All  but  three  of  the  Gazettes 
68  employes  got  to  the  office 
and  put  out  the  paper  and 
98%  of  the  carriers  covered 
their  routes. 

The  editorial  gave  the  statir 
tics  and  said:  “They  didn't  do 
this  because  the  loss  of  a  day'i 
work  means  the  loss  of  a  dayi 
pay.  We  have  what  amounts  to 
an  annual  wage  and  every  per 
son  who  battled  the  drifts  to  get 
to  work  knew  that  he  could  stay 
by  his  pleasant  fireside  and  hit 
pay  check  wouldn’t  be  affected 
by  his  absence  from  the  joh 
.  .  .  They  did  this  because  they 
have  a  devotion  to  their  job  and 
a  pride  in  accomplishment.” 

■ 

Centralia,  Ill.,  Daily 
Sets  Up  Annual  Prizes 

Four  awards  for  “distinguished 
newspaper  work.”  named  for 
Verne  Joy,  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel, 
will  be  given  annually  by  the 
Centralia  Foundation  under  i 
program  just  inaugurated. 

Classifications  of  awards,  all 
to  be  based  on  material  used  by 
the  Sentinel,  are:  straight  “spot 
news”  reporting;  local  feature 
story;  news  photography;  local 
display  advertisement. 


THE  FARM  MACHINERY  CAPITAlj 

rinmaoi, 


103,526 

Met.  Population,  1940  Census 

The  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce 
diets  that  postwar  farm  machin¬ 
ery  production  will  be  double 
that  of  the  best  prewar  years.  Al¬ 
ready,  there  is  a  2  to  3  billion  dol¬ 
lar  backlog  of  demand  for  new 
farm  machinery  ...  an  average  of 
400  dollars  per  farm. 

This  means  Rock  Island- Moline, 
as  “The  Farm  Machinery  Capital", 
is  a  sure-fire  market  for  postwar 
sales  plans.  A  BIG  market  today 
. . .  BIGGER  tomorrow!  So  GROW 
with  us  .  . . 


ROCK  ISLAND 
ARGUS 
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lahen  its  important 


'^Ar  Nerer  before  hos  the  importonce  of  knowing  been  so  well 
recognized  os  todoy.  And  in  no  great  metropoliton  center  is  there  such  o  keen 
'-S  oworeness  of  it  os  in  Washington.  '"A 

p  This  exploins,  in  port,  ot  leost,  the  greot  popularity  of  THE  STAR  in  Woshington. 

For  THE  STAR  (both  Evening  ond  Sunday)  is  relied  on  by  Congressionol  lenders, 

^  key  Government  authorities  and  overage  citizens  alike  for  its  complete  ond  candid  coverage 

^  of  all  the  news  of  the  doy  ...  for  its  full  ond  occurote  report  of  ol!  that's  ^ 

importont  to  know. 

To  the  people  of  Washington  THE  STAR  is  known  for  accuracy,  foirness  and  truth. 

And  for  more  thon  ninety  yeors  it  has  inspired  and  held  the  confidence 
of  its  thousonds  of  renders. 

And  it  may  be  thot  this  obiding  confidence  of  reoders— even  more  than  the  intensive 
concentration  of  its  circulotion— accounts  for  the  remorkoble  pulling  power 
of  oil  classes  of  advertising  in  THE  STAR. 


NET  PAID  CIRCULATION: 

EVINING,  192,045— SUNOAT,  196,076 
Concentrated  97.7%  in  Washington  ond 
ABC  Retail  Trading  Zotte. 


M(W  VOMK  17;  D<n  A.  Carroll.  HO  E.  42n4  St..  Ashland  44000  .  .  .  CHICA60  M:  J.  E.  Lott,  Trihwto  To«ar,  Saporior  4«|0 
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Media  Director 
Relies  on  Group 
Promotion  Cc^y 

"What's  happening  to  our  pro¬ 
motion  material?"  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  the  New  York  Newspaper 
Promotion  Managers  Associatioo 
has  put  to  key  men  in  agencies, 
national  advertisers  and  retail 
store  representatives.  The  first 
set  of  answers  was  given  this 
week  by  Joe  Braun,  media  di¬ 
rector  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  at 
a  luncheon  meeting. 

Hazen  H.  Morse,  New  York 
World-Telegram,  president  of 
the  association,  announced  a 
long  list  of  speakers  in  the  se¬ 
ries  and  said  they  had  been  in¬ 
structed  to  “pull  no  punches.” 
They  include:  Craig  Davidson, 
vice-president  of  Compton  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.;  Jack  Flanagan 
of  McCann-Erickson;  Dan  Gor¬ 
don  of  RuthraufI  &  Ryan,  presi¬ 
dent,  Media  Association;  Allan 
Reeder,  advertising  manager  of 
Carstairs  Distilling  Company; 
Norm  Tveter,  media  director  of 
Erwin  Wasey;  Arthur  See,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Saks  34th 
Street;  John  Drake,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive,  Moser  and  Cotins;  and 
Bill  Steers,  media  director  of 
Doherty,  Clifford  t  Shenfield. 

A  highlight  summary  of  Mr. 
Braun’s  remarks  follows: 

Where  Papers  Have  Failed 

He  is  interested  in  and  par¬ 
ticularly  relies  upon  promotional 
stories  and  studies  that  are  pre¬ 
pared  and  produced  by  groups 
of  newspapers.  He  thinks  that 
when  as  many  as  three  or  four 
different  newspapers  collaborate, 
the  presentation  must  be  un¬ 
biased  and  soundly  constructed. 

He  also  likes  studies  that  have 
to  do  with  the  movement  x  of 
merchandise  through  retail 
channels,  or  the  purchase  of  mer¬ 
chandise  at  retail  by  consumers 
(product  inventories,  consumer 
panels,  etc.). 

He  believes  newspapers  have 
failed  to  do  a  good  job  of  selling 


the  product  they  produce — the 
editorial  design,  editorial  excel¬ 
lence,  types  of  people  the  editor 
thinks  are  attracted  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  adiUuuai  patters  and  spe- 
eifle  features. 

He  dislikes  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  based  upon  circulation,  rate 
and  other  statistics  that  merely 
duplicates  information  readily 
available  from  standard  sources 
(Standard  Rate  &  Data,  Media 
Records,  etc. ) . 

He  uses  readership  studies, 
such  as  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Readership,  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  comparative  effective¬ 
ness  of  copy  layouts  and  head¬ 
lines,  but  not  the  comparative 
effectiveness  of  different  me¬ 
dia. 

He  dislikes  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  that  emphasizes  a  paper’s 
gain  in  circulation,  linage,’  etc., 
but  which  fails  to  give  data  for 
competitive  papers.  He  always 
checks  such  promotion  or  data 
against  the  complete  record  of 
all  papers  in  the  market. 

In  response  to  specific  ques¬ 
tions  made  by  various  members 
of  the  group,  he  said  ( 1 )  that  all 
direct  mail  promotion  addressed 
to  him  reaches  his  desk  and  after 
a  stockpile  has  been  acciunu- 
lated,  he  at  least  glances  at 
everything  that  has  been  re¬ 
ceived;  (2)  that  he  liked  news¬ 
paper  promotion  built  around 
the  personalities  of  key  people 
on  the  paper;  ( 3 )  does  not  place 
a  great  deal  of  reliance  on  mer¬ 
chandising  in  building  a  list  but 
realizes  that  this  cooperation 
often  has  a  strong  effect  in  en¬ 
listing  support  of  sales  managers, 
particularly  in  smaller  markets. 
■ 

75th  Birthday 

The  AsheviUe  (N.  C.)  Citizen 
has  just  celebrated  its  75th  an¬ 
niversary.  The  newspaper  was 
founded  in  February,  18'70,  when 
Asheville,  now  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  leading  vacation  resorts, 
was  an  isolate  mountain  village 
boasting  a  bare  1,500  population. 
The  present  head  of  the  .Citizen, 
Charles  A.  Webb,  has  been  own¬ 
er  26  years. 


Winner  and  Still 
Gen.  Eisenhower 

CLMvmuim,  Feb.  13  —  Every 
week  the  Cleveland  Press  awards 
$5  to  the  writer  of  the  best  story 
and  the  writer  of  the  best  head¬ 
line  of  the  past  week. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  award, 
made  by  a  staff  committee,  went 
to  Gen.  Dwight  Eisenhower. 
The  Press  took  his  statement 
made  during  the  German 
counter-attack — 

“To  Win  the  Peace,  We’ve 
Got  to  Fight  Like  Hell— Let’s 
Do  It” — and  used  it  as  the  Page 
One  banner  of  the  day. 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
Press,  sent  Gen.  Eisenhower  a 
check  for  $5,  which  was  turned 
over  to  the  Red  Cross. 


Albany  Daily  Exposes 
Neglect  oi  Wounded 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  13 — A  se¬ 
ries  of  news  reports  in  the 
Albany  Times-Union  revealing 
a  critical  lack  of  facilities  In  the 
district  for  the  care  of  wounded 
war  veterans  brought  fast  action 
from  the  Veterans’  Administra¬ 
tion  to  plan  for  their  medical 
care  through  contracts  with  hos¬ 
pitals  and  institutions. 

The  condition  was  revealed  by 
the  Times-Union  after  City  Edi¬ 
tor  Herbert  C.  Campbell  re¬ 
ceived  a  report  of  a  discharged 
soldier  who  had  become  men¬ 
tally  unbalanced  and  for  whose 
care  there  were  no  facilities. 
Further  investigation  showed 
scores  of  other  cases  of  disabled 
veterans  unable  to  secure  ade¬ 
quate  care. 

The  Times-Union  reported  the 
facts,  brought  them  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  veterans’  authorities,  and 
invited  representatives  of  county 
medical  organizations  and  head.<< 
of  Albany's  three  major  hos¬ 
pitals  to  discuss  the  situation. 

Col.  Robert  Cook  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans’  Administration  said  the 
Times-Union’s  action  had  laid 
the  groundwork  for  the  con¬ 
tracts. 


Stars  &  Stripes 
Prints  Comics 
In  Four  Colors 

Soldiers  on  the  Fifth  Army 
front  in  Italy  are  now  receivini 
regularly  their  Sunday  comia 
in  full  color,  thanks  to  their  own 
newspaper  Stars  and  Striptt 
whose  Sunday  edition  now  runj 
to  20  tabloid  pages. 

The  first  issue  of  the  colored 
comics  section  appeared  with  the 
Feb.  4  edition  of  the  paper.  Not 
too  good  so  far  as  the  printinf 
went,  its  deficiencies  were  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  editors  under  the 
headline:  “Ya  Think  It’s  Tough 
Here?  Try  Printing  Colored 
Comics.” 

“First  of  all.”  the  article  went 
on  to  say,  “there  didn’t  seem  to 
be  any  colored  ink  in  all  o( 
Italy,  After  some  searching 
enough  was  finally  found  for  thb 
issue  at  least.  .  .  .  The  ink.  how¬ 
ever,  when  it  was  first  used, 
didn’t  dry  properly  and  the 
newsprint  on  the  presses  kept 
breaking.  Generally  it  takes  lin¬ 
seed  oil  to  make  a  good  mix¬ 
ture.  but  none  was  available  and 
so  we  used  30-grade  motor  oil. 

“The  comics  were  printed  on 
the  Swiss-made  presses  of  the 
Telegrafo  plant  in  Leghorn.  . . . 
The  Italian  pressmen  who  helped 
on  this  job  said  thev  had  never 
handled  anything  like  this.  .  . . 
The  last  color  they  did  was 
a  two-tone  Hitler  back  in  1938." 

The  colors  were  rather  pallid 
and  the  registration  was  hardly 
perfect,  but,  said  S  &  S.  "there’ll 
be  improvements  in  the  repro¬ 
duction  as  soon  as  we  can  make 
them,  and  in  the  meantime  we’d 
like  to  do  just  a  bit  of  boasting." 
a 

Tourists  Ads  Proposed 

Carson  City,  Nev.,  Feb.  18— 
Creation  of  a  Nevada  Publicity 
Board,  with  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000,  to  advertise  the  state’s 
attractions  has  been  proposed  in 
the  State  Legislature  here. 


SO/VVETtlINO  ARCtllXECTU  RE 


i 


A  pretty  little  home  meshed 
with  an  industrial  plant!  In 
a  symbolic  sense,  at  least, 
this  is  true  of  the  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.  300-industry  market. 
It  has  become  a  civic  truism 
here  that  the  two  belong 
PERMANENTLY  together. 
Where  there  are  many  great 
plants  and  steady 
employment,  there  will 
be,  automatically,  nice 
homes,  consistently 
high  buying-power. 


€ll(|aj3e%  Potlg 

ELIZABETH  (F).  NEW  JERSEY 
Special  Repreeeniiskiae—WARD’CRIPPITH  CO.0  INC. 


An  analysis  shows  that  the 
major  industries  of  the 
Elizabeth  Market  anticipate 
a  46%  INCREASE  in  em¬ 
ployment  over  1942.  The 
list  of  industries  looks  like 
a  Who’s  Who  of  the  "Big¬ 
gies.”  And  side  by  side  with 
this  is  a  wide-spread  home¬ 
owning  picture.  Elizabeth 
ranks  first  in  the  State 
for  Home  VALUES — 
entire  communities  of 
them,  the  majority 
OWNED  by  skilled, 
highly-paid  workers. 
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THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 
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•  The  Indianapolis  News  has,  in  its  75  years  of 
progress,  never  ^'run  before  the  breeze/’  On  many 
occasions  it  has  encountered  adverse  winds,  and 
faced  public  opinion  that  was  temporarily  going  the 
other  direction.  But  it  has  always  kept  its  sails  set 
to  the  right  course,  laid  down  by  its  first  ’’skipper” 
in  1869.  .  .  .  This  course,  the  policy  that  ’’what  is 
best  for  its  readers  is  best  for  its  advertisers,”  has 
made  The  News  one  of  the  few  really  great  news¬ 
papers  of  the  nation.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
The  Indianapolis  News  holds  4th  place  in  the  United 
States  in  total  advertising  in  the  6-day  evening  field. 


RRST  in  daily  circulation. 

FIRST  in  advertising  linage. 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom, 


DAN  A.  CARROLl,  1 10  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17 
J.  E.  LUTZ,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11 
JOS.  F.  BREEZE,  Advrtising  D/recfor 


A  PUBLISHER  for  Febreary/ 17.  1945 


NEWSPAPER 
WEB  PRESS  COLORS 


Advertising  Is  Booming 
In  Britain  Today 


Star  on  Wood  Flag 

Oscor  C.  Homml  ptmUmi 
oi  Wood  Nowspopor  Maehiawy 
Corporation,  was  inJormod  thh 
wook  by  Undor-Socrotory  ei 
War  Robort  P.  Pottorson  that  a 
Bocond  Army'Nory  ProdnetiM 
Award  is  boing  coniorrod  m 
the  men  and  women  oi  the 
corporation  ior  ”meriteciegi 
seryices  on  the  prodncties 
front"  This  adds  a  star  to  the 
E  flag  which  was  presented 
on  Aug.  28,  1944. 


RiddeU 


advertisers  with  all  their  needed  niid  Mr.  Riddell,  and  in  addition  many  more  publics* 

mechanical  services  such  as  t3rpe*  to  those  which  have  recently  <mns  “has  put  all  the  papers 
.setting,  process  engraving,  elec-  opened  London  offices,  at  least  •''‘fht  on  their  feet.”  according  to 
trotyping,  stereotyping  and  com*  six  aaencies  and  three  maaazines  Mr.  Riddell,  who  explained  that 
mereUl  photography.  He  is  here  ^re  planning  to  go  into  business  ‘oday  you  couldn’t  buy  a  news- 
to  teU  American  agencies  that  jj,  London.  This  latter  situation  paper  whereas  prior  to  the  war 
plan  to  open  offices  abrMd  supports  his  belief  that  many  was  quite  simple  to  buy  one 

what  they  expect  in  the  American  publications  will  print  a  not-too-high  price, 

way  of  such  facilities  now  and  British  and/or  European  editions  As  in  the  United  States,  war 

after  the  war.  themes  are  primary  advertising 

To  London  Town  Right  now  it  is  quite  possible  subjects,  but  they  are  handled 

.  .  A  to  meet  the  needs  of  advertisers,  quite  differently,  especially 

Everyone  s^ms  to  want  to  for  most  ads  are  restricted  to  where  the  government  is  con¬ 
do  busing  in  London,  md-  three  inch  by  two  column  size  cerned.  In  England  the  govem- 
Qf  11  explained,  and  added  that  fg^  Ayo  inch  across  two  col-  ment  pays  in  full  for  all  of  its 
his  firm  felt  It  only  fair  to  ap-  umns  are  permitted),  media  are  advertising  and  the  competition 
Pri^  ^^erlcan  nrms  of  existing  operating  on  17V4%  of  normal  for  it  among  agencies  is  strong, 
conditions.  paper  and  no  printing  for  purely  Consequently  Britain  too  has  a 

Actually  the  mechanical  op-  advertising  purposes  is  permit-  “war  advertising  council”  but  its 
eration  has  improved.  It  is  the  ted.  Thus,  regardless  of  what  operation  is  not  like  that  of  our 
creative  side  of  advertising  pro-  he  would  like  to  do.  the  adver-  .American  council, 
duction  that  has  lagged  because,  tiser  is  limited  to  relatively  sim-  England's  committee  is  corn- 
while  the  making  of  engravings  pie,  small  ads.  posed  of  an  ever-changing  group 

and  the  doing  of  allied  work  is  It  will  be  after  the  war  when  of  impartial  individuals  not  in 
considered  sufficiently  necessary  paper  is  easier  that  the  real  the  advertising  field  whose  re- 
that  Layton's  has  literally  more  problems  will  arrive,  asserted  sponsibility  it  is  to  select  the 
employes  ( 1,000  craftsmen  Mr.  Riddell.  “We  are  starved  for  agencies  for  the  jobs.  There  its 
alone)  now  than  prior  to  the  illustrations.”  he  declared,  add-  work  ends  and  the  agency  takes 
war,  advertising  agencies  have  ing  that  all  the  existing  ones  over.  However,  said  Layton’s 
a  low-priority  and  thus  must  are  small  and  it  will  take  time  representative,  many  advertisers 
operate  with  curtailed  and  often  to  develop  a  supply  of  big  ones  do  give  their  space  in  support  of 
inefficient  staffs.  to  fill  the  larger  ads  possible 

The  extent  of  Layton’s  work  when  paper  is  no  longer  short, 
toduy  Ib  expressed  in  millions.  “We  have  to  get  back  to  where 
Wedcly  between  25.000  and  30,-  we  were  before  we  can  go 
000  plates  are  produced  while  ahead,”  he  said. 

15,000  plastic  plates  alone  are  Another  development  of  the 
flown  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  paper  shortage  has  been  the 
The  latter  are  made  for  the  gov-  turning  of  advertisers  to  such 
ernment  informational  program  media  as  the  cinema.  Britain,  of 
and  have  taken  the  place  of  pho-  course,  has  no  sponsored  radio, 
tographs  since  photographic  aod  Mr.  Riddell  thinks  it  doubt- 
material  is  scarce  *ul  that  it  will  have,  for  “we 

Plastic  pUtes,  Mr.  Riddell  ex-  national  roverag^n  news- 

pUined,  have  two  advantages  papers  and  we  don  t  need  radio, 
which  make  their  use  especially  Notional  Nowspapors 

effective  in  wartime.  They  are  It  is  possible  to  get  at  least 
extremely  light  —  about  the  ten  million  national  circulations 
thickness  of  a  postcard — and  a  in  the  a.m.  field,  the  London 
package  of  100  weighs  but  three  Express,  for  example,  having 
pounds;  and  they  have  universal  three  million  daily  all  over  Eng- 
use,  being  very  hard  and  heat  land.  The  Express,  typical  of 
resistant  as  well  as  reproducing  the  others,  prints  simultaneous- 
equally  well  from  flat  bed  and  ly  in  London,  Manchester  and 


PUMPS 

FOR  INDUSTRY 

It’s  a  long  jump  from 

“breakfastfoods^tohea^- 

duty  steam  pumps  .  . .  but 
Battle  Creek  supplies  both. 
Two  nationally -gr«®‘ 
pump  manufacturers  m 
BatUe  Creek  build  pumps 
for  every  purpose  .  •  .  fw 
every  industry.  Diversity 
of  manufacturing  assiues 
a  stable  market. 


Process . .  Halftone . .  R.O.  P.  I 
All  phases  of  newspaper 
printing  with  colored  inks  are 
covered  in  this  helpful,  in¬ 
formative  color  guide— send 
for  your  free  copy  todayl 


Allen-KloppCo. 


i^p\Representativ€S. 
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the  physiciun's  recognition  . .  .  while 
mortar  with  pestle,  protected  by  the  eagle  of  vigilance,  announces  the 
apothecary  faithful  to  the  Pharmacoepia  .  .  .  compounding  only  the  true 
materiii  mcdica,  clearly  labeled  and  securely  stocked  in  his  many  shelves, 
cabinets,  safes  and  vials . . .  Fortunate  the  pharmacist,  wth  the  physician’s 
prescription,  and  indexed  ingredients! 


On  riiK  kditor’s  desk  each  day  falls  a  flood  of  fools’  gold,  luscious  lies, 
ready  rumors,  explosive  elements,  poison  particles,  prophetic  warnings, 
half-truths  and  hard  facts,  items  often  impossible  of  evaluation  ...  Of 
thes*;,  in  a  few  hours  he  must  compound  without  prescription  tomorrow’s 
news|»aper,  appraising,  admitting,  discarding  by  dictates  of  his  conscience,’ 
intelligence  and  experience . . . 

The  DAILY  woNDEK  is  not  that  journalism  errs — but  is  as  right  as  it  is! 
And  the  rightness  of  a  newspaper  can  be  rated  by  its  reliability  among 
its  readers  ...  a  relationship  that  is  the  real  reason  why  The  Inquirer 
in  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  merits  so  much  respi>nse  to  advertising  that 
it  merits  so  much  adverlisiug! 


i  ^n<v«x\xtx 
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Three  Editors 
Promoted  By 
Cincinnati  Post 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Feb.  12 — Three 
promotions  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Cincinnati  Post 
were  announced 
today  by  Carl  D. 

Groat,  editor. 

Frank  Aston, 
managing  editor 
for  the  last  10 
years,  has  been 
advanced  to  a 
position  in  the 
Scripps- Howard 
Newspaper  Alli¬ 
ance  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  cen¬ 
tral  editorial  bu¬ 
reau  of  the 
Scripps  -  Howard 
Newspapers. 

Robert  A.  Linn,  city  editor  for 
the  last  three  years,  has  been 
promoted  to  managing  editor. 

Harry  Mayo,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  for  three  years,  has  been 
named  city  editor. 

Aston  joined  the  Post  in  1919. 
He  was  drama  editor  before  be¬ 
coming  managing  editor.  He  is 


Lina  Mayo 


a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  and  attended  Ohio 
State  University. 

Linn  worked  for  newspapers 
in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  Akron, 
Ohio,  before  joining  the  Post 
seven  years  ago. 

Mayo  work^  on  newspapers 
in  Missouri  and  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 
■ 

Hearst  Radio  Stations 
To  Acquire  FM,  Video 

All  the  Hearst  radio  stations 
are  planning  to  add  FM  facili¬ 
ties  after  approval  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission,  Leonard 
Kapner,  general  manager  of 
Hearst  Radio,  Inc.,  told  Editor  & 
PuBLisHKR  this  week.  Since  the 
recent  sale,  subject  to  FCC  ap¬ 
proval,  of  WINS,  New  York,  to 
Crosley  Corp.,  Hearst  radio  in¬ 
cludes  only  three  stations: 
WBAL,  Baltimore;  WCAE,  Pitts- 
burgh,  and  WISN,  Milwaukee. 

WBAL  has  applied  for  tele¬ 
vision  and  plans  are  under  way, 
Mr.  Kapner  said,  for  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  Pittsburgh  stations 
also  to  operate  television.  Each 
of  the  stations  is  with  a  different 
network.  WCAE  is  shifting  to 
the  Blue  from  Mutual  in  June. 
WBAL  is  on  NBC  and  WISN  on 
CBS.  Reason  for  parting  with 
the  New  York  outlet  was  ^ven 
as  the  attractive  price  offered, 
$1,700,000. 
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$24,000,000  Space  for 
Sixth  War  Loan 

Newspaper  space  backing 
the  Sixth  War  Loan  reached 
a  total  valuation  oi  $24,000j)00. 
Frank  E.  Tripp,  chahrman  ol 
the  Allied  Newspaper  Coun- 
ciL  has  computed.  The  dollar 
value  of  news  and  editorial 
support  if  figured  at  newspaper 
reader  rates  was  $16,879,459 
and  advertising  added  $7,709.- 
603.44. 

“In  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Loons. 
13,659,225  lines,  or  26  per  cent 
of  the  53,390,050  total  lines,  ap¬ 
peared  on  Page  1,"  Mr.  Tripp 
said. 

Mr.  Tripp  disclosed  that 
newspaper  advertising,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  news  support,  thus  far 
in  the  war  financing  program 
has  passed  the  $88,000,000 
mark.  And  in  1944  it 
amounted  to  $34,431,190  as 
against  $26,051,570  in  1943. 
News  ond  editorial  support  in¬ 
creased  from  an  estimated 
100,000.000  agate  lines  in  1943 
to  128,318,288  agate  lines  in 
1944. 


N.  Y.  Times  Moves 
Philadelphia  Office 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  13 — Effec¬ 
tive  Feb.  18,  the  New  York 
Times  is  moving  its  Philadelphia 
bureau  from  the  Inquirer  Build¬ 
ing  at  Broad  and  Callowhill 
diagonally  across  the  street  to 
the  Record  Building. 

Coincident  with  the  removal, 
William  G.  Weart  leaves  his 
present  position  as  Pennsylvania 
state  manager  for  International 
News  Service  to  assume  charge 
of  the  Times  bureau  (E&P,  Feb. 
10,  p.  36). 

To  replace  Weart,  INS  is  mov¬ 
ing  its  present  Pittsburgh  bu¬ 
reau  manager,  Allan  J.  Funch, 
to  Philadelphia.  He  was  former¬ 
ly  assistant  state  manager 
for  Pennsylvania.  International 
News  Service,  Inc.,  has  editorial 
offices  here  In  the  Market  Street 
National  Bank  Building. 

■ 

Officers  Elected 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  14 — Of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Providence  Journal 
Company,  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  recently,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  president,  George  Pierce 
Metcalf;  vice-president,  Henry  D. 
Sharpe;  treasurer-secretary,  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Ellis;  assistant,  John  L. 
McElroy.  Directors  are  Stephen 

O.  Metcalf,  Henry  D.  Sharpe, 
Harry  P.  Cross,  George  Pierce 
Metcalf,  Eugene  A.  Kingman, 
Sevellon  Brown,  Edmund  C. 
Mayo  and  Henry  S.  Chafee.  The 
following  appointments  were 
made:  editor  and  publisher,  Se- 
veHon  Brown:  general  manager 
for  administration,  James  B. 
Stickley;  general  manager  for 
advertising  and  sales,  William  R. 
Denny. 


Minnesota  Daily 
Pushes  All-out 
Pulp  Drive 

How  a  newspaper  in  an  im¬ 
portant  pulpwood  area  can  co¬ 
operate  with  the  local  pulpwood 
committee  to  produce  effective 
cutting  has  been  demonstrated 
this  winter  by  the  International 
Falls  ( Minn. )  Journal. 

“The  hauling  season  is  now  in 
full  swing  and  the  flow  of  wood 
is  such  that  local  industries  feel 
assured  of  raw  materials  for  op¬ 
eration  at  near-normal  capacity 
through  1945,”  Paul  A.  Anderson, 
publisher,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week.  “It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  state  how  much  of  the 
production  can  be  attributed  to 
the  campaign,  but  mill  operators 
are  convinced  it  played  a  highly 
important  role.” 

Doubles  1943  Contacts 

Spurred  by  a  series  of  rallies 
in  Minnesota’s  second  largest 
county  and  climaxed  by  a  Vic¬ 
tory  Pulpwood  Festival  with 
prizes  and  a  “Pulpwood  Queen,” 
the  campiagn  reached  double  the 
people  contacted  in  last  year’s 
highly  successful  drive  and  en¬ 
gendered  such  enthusiasm  that 
children  volunteered  to  do  farm 
chores  to  release  men  for  woods 
jobs  and  service  men  on  fur¬ 
lough  spent  it  swinging  an  axe 
or  driving  a  truck. 

Vice-chairman  and  chairman 
of  the  drive  were  Mr.  Anderson 
and  Melvin  H.  Johnson,  head  of 
the  local  U.  S.  Victory  Pulpwood 
Committee. 

“Our  campaign  made  direct 
contact.”  said  Mr.  Anderson, 
“with  about  12,000  people.” 

Before  each  of  the  rallies  the 
Journal  gave  a  full  page  to  pro¬ 
motion  through  ads  and  news 
stories.  In  other  editions,  some¬ 
times  only  six  pages  in  size,  the 
newspaper  found  room  for  one 
to  three  local  stories,  one  to  six 
local  pictures,  one  or  more  local 
cautions  and  one  or  more  ads. 

Fisewhere  in  the  country  other 
dailies  found  methods  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  vital  cutting.  ’The  New¬ 
port  (Vt.)  Express  listed  names 
of  farmers  contracting  to  cut  50 
or  more  cords.  The  Houghton 
(Mich.)  Mining  Gazette,  which 
has  sold  a  great  manv  snonsored 
pulpwviod  ads  used  not  only  copy 
prenared  by  the  Victory  Pulp¬ 
wood  Committee  but  also  pic¬ 
tures  of  local  people,  which  gave 
a  news  and  personal  slant  to  the 
mes.sage. 


A  Great  Opportun¬ 
ity  for  an  Editor 

Thit  Mwtpapar  It  eommarclally 
succMiful  and  hat  unusual  ratoure* 
at  for  producing  a  groat  aditorlal 
product.  A  good  salary  and  a  co- 
oparativa  publlthar  It  auurod  tho 
right  man,  who  mutt  bo  abla  to 
point  to  a  promising  racord  at  a 
nowt  and  policy  axacutlva.  Rapnot, 
which  tliMld  giva  complota  da- 
tails,  will  ba  confidantlal. 

■oi  m.  »ITOft  9  PUBLISHER 


THE 

RULE 

The  first  of  all 
rules  in  marketing 
a  product  is  to 
remember  the  rule 
of  the  people. 

Even  the  adver¬ 
tiser  who  scorns 
that  rule  must 
nevertheless  abide 
by  it. 

He  cannot,  for 
example,  ignore 
the  greatest  circu¬ 
lation  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  secure  the 
greatest  circula¬ 
tion  for  his  goods. 

■  -  A _ _ 

Editor  and  Publislwr 

) 

(pmedljltnilli 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

★ 

.  TIMES-HERALD  .  226,596 
Tht  STAR  .  .  .  192,045 
Th*  POST  .  .  .  158,051 
Tht  NEWS  .  .  .  102,934 

As  of  September  SOth,  IHi 
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\Af  ithin  hours  aher  the  first  samples 


went  out.  editors  were  ordering  the  most  expert,  prac¬ 


tical  column  of  its  kind.  VETERANS'  GUIDE. 


Major  Nial  spent  months  planning  it.  A  veteran  of 


two  wars,  he  discusses  the  serviceman's  problems 


intimately  and  authoritatively.  He  writes  for  the  dis 
charged  veteran  and  for  the  families  of  men  in  uni- 
form.  He  explains  involved  veteran's  legislation  and 
benefit  rulings  briefly,  clearly. 


'VETERANS'  GUIDE  is  by  for  the  best"  feotiuo  to 


come  to  its  attention,  says  the  Manchester.  N.  H., 
Union  Leader.  Among  initial  subscribers  ore  the 
Washington  Post.  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Kansas 
City  Star,  Atlanta  Constitution,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  Nashville  Banner,  Jacksonville  Times- 


Union,  Tulsa  World  and  Oakland  Tribune. 


VETERANS'  GUIDE  is  available  for  use  three  times 


weekly  beginning  February  26.  Wire  for  rates  to  start 


Dixon  Dives  Feet  First 
Into  Ticklish  Column 


By  James  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON.  Feb.  14— They 

say  George  Dixon  is  as  widely 
quoted  over  the  hors  d’oeuvres 
as  over  the  pok* 
chips 
Washing 
which  may  be 
the  C  a  p  i  t  a  I's  ; 
way  of  explain*  ' 
ing  he’s  equally 
at  home  in  the 
salon  and  in  the  r 
saloon.  \ 

One  day  ttie  1  1 

columnist’s  syn-  |  All 

dicated  contri* 
bution  to  cur- 
rent  humor 
( King  Features) 

will  be  the  quips  passed  by  up¬ 
per  crust  guests  of  Evalyn  Walsh 
McLean  at  "Friendship";  the 
next  day  the  thick-tongued 
asides  of  a  pair  of  bibulous  pals 
at  a  neighborhood  bar  may  be 
the  fare. 

Dixon  is  a  personality  or  a 
character,  depending  upon  which 
side  of  the  trade  one  comes  from. 
But  he’s  known  to  both.  That 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  he  didn’t  step  from  be¬ 
hind  a  movie  camera  or  a  micro¬ 
phone  to  put  his,  and  others’, 
amusing  thoughts  on  paper;  he’s 
a  product  of  the  city  room,  the 
police  beat,  the  political  con¬ 
vention  and  the  newspaper 
world  generally.  And  he  still 
pounds  the  pavements  more 
hours  a  day  than  a  majority  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  business. 

Thay  Lika  Hia  Jaba 

He  gets  suggestions  from  an 
assortment  of  friends  ranging 
from  taxi  drivers  who  haul  him 
to  his  office  in  the  Washingtoti 
Timtt-Herald  building,  to  Rep. 
Clare  Boothe  Luce  and  an  army 
of  in-betweens  which  embraces 
a  very  large  part  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  press  corps.  He’s  def¬ 
initely  the  newspaper  man’s  col¬ 
umnist.  probably  because  he 
likes  to  quote  their  comical  out¬ 
pourings.  Especially  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  where  reporters  meet  the 
world’s  largest  aggregation  of 
thin-skinned  job  holders,  the 
newsmen  like  George’s  jabs,  and 
they  like  his  reaction  to  their’s. 

’The  bushy-haired  column  con¬ 
ductor,  for  instance,  enjoyed 
inrunensely  the  comment  by  one 
of  his  most  faithful  readers.  Sir 
Wilmott  Lewis,  distingui^ed 
correspondent  of  the  London 
Times:  " Dixon* $  column  is  not 
to  be  laughed  at!” 

’The  query  “Know  any  gags?” 
is  his  usual  introductory.  From 
that  point  on.  anything  can  hap¬ 
pen.  Dixon  instantly  assesses  the 
possibilities  of  a  passed-on  gag 
or  allegedly  humorous  statement. 
His  verdict  always  is  blunt. 
“Lousy”  is  a  stock  characteriza¬ 
tion,  but  he’s  an  attentive 
listener,  standing  with  a  stub 
pencil  poised  over  copy  paper. 
’These  oral  rejection  slips  do  not 
disappoint  non -professional 
jokesters;  fact  of  the  matter  is 


that  his  highly  seasoned  evalua¬ 
tions  of  their  sense  of  humor 
often  are  as  rib-tickling  as  any¬ 
thing  he  puts  down  on  paper. 

One  of  his  favorite  annoyances 
is  the  person  who  prefaces  a 
suggested  paragraph;  “This  is  a 
good  one  but  you’ll  have  to 
’clean  it  up.’  ”  What  follows,  he 
finds,  couldn't  be  sandblasted  to 
a  point  of  cleanliness  that  would 
make  publication  possible. 

When  Dixon  enters  that  popu¬ 
lar  assembly  place  of  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondents  —  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club — newsmen  rib 
him  by  abruptly  shutting  off  con¬ 
versation  ,and  eying  him  sus¬ 
piciously. 

Be  careful  or  he’ll  quote 
you.’’  a  reporter  warned  when 
Charles  Prins,  publicist  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation, 
greeted  the  columnist.  “Quote 
me,”  sighed  Prins,  “I’ve  been  try¬ 
ing  for  a  year  to  get  him  to  quote 
me!” 

A  public  relations  counsellor 
pleaded  with  George  for  per¬ 
sonal  mention  in  the  column. 
“Just  print  my  name.”  he 
begged.  ’The  columnist  offered 
to  do  so  if  given  a  waiver  against 
libel  suit.  It  was  no  sale. 

Most  reporters  are  sure  they 
could  write  a  column.  Dixon  has 
the  usual  number  of  offers  from 
hopeful  guest  conductors.  But 
they  change  their  minds;  when 
he  makes  the  standard  stipula¬ 
tion  that  he  will  reserve  two 
lines  in  the  lead  for  his  own 
comment.  He’s  a  man  with  two 
distinct  vocabularies  and  they're 
afraid  he  might  get  them  mixed. 

Piaoaa  Be  Comfortable 

Dixon  spends  little  time  in  his 
office.  The  day  hours  find  him 
in  ^  government  agency  press 
rooms,  on  Capitol  Hill  or  at  the 
Press  Club  where  he  makes  an 
afternoon  stop  for  late  lunch: 
large  glass  of  tomato  juice,  a 
meat  sandwich  on  rye  bread 
which  he  hides  under  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  mustard,  milk.  Readers 
w'ho  don’t  know  him  except 
through  his  writings  would  get 
the  impression  that  he  cannot 
tolerate  fresh  air,  dotes  on  bar¬ 
room  aroma,  and  always  is  suf¬ 
fering  the  pangs  of  hangover. 
Actually  he  seldom  takes  a 
drink. 

When  friends  find  him  in  his 
office  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
give  the  place  an  atmosphere  of 
complete  comfort.  He  motions 
them  to  stiff-backed  chairs,  re¬ 
moves  his  own  coat,  and  lies  on 
a  couch,  his  elbow  crooked  and 
his  faced  cupped  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand.  “Have  a  drink,”  he’ll 
suggest;  but  the  visitor  soon 
finds  the  suggestion  is  permis¬ 
sion,  not  invitation.  In  other 
words  have  one  if  you’ve 
brought  it  along. 

Dixon  is  pushing  45  years  of 
age.  He’s  been  a  newspaper  man 
since  his  boyhood  and  his  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  gained  mostly 


in  the  city  rooms  of  papers  in 
the  area  of  his  native  Moose 
Jaw,  Canada,  New  York  City, 
Philadelphia  and  elsewhere.  The 
comic  sound  of  his  home  town 
is  not  lost  on  him.  He  mentions 
it  in  his  writings  whenever  it 
fits  the  theme. 

Now  appearing  in  more  than 
100  newspapers,  the  Dixon  by¬ 
line  first  was  seen  in  the  Moose 
Jaw  (  Saskatchewan)  (“S-a-s- 
k-a-t-c-h-e-w-a-n.  I’ll  save  you 
looking  it  up”)  Evening  Times. 
It  moved  about  Canada — Toronto 
Star,  Toronto  World,  and  Wind¬ 
sor  Star — before  turning  up  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  and  the  Inquirer.  In  Phila¬ 
delphia  he  married  Mrs.  Dixon, 
then  of  the  stage.  He  did  a  hitch 
for  the  New  York  News  out  of 
the  home  office  before  coming  to 
Washington,  and  10  months  ago 
signed  to  do  his  daily  column 
for  King  Features.  Recently  he 
added  a  nronthly  column  which 
runs  in  Cosmopolitan. 

When  Edward  A.  Jamieson  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle  was  run¬ 
ning  for  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club,  Dixon  an¬ 
nounced  he  would  not  cast  his 
vote  for  Jamieson.  His  reason: 
"I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  a  first  term.” 

Because  he  has  remained  a 
leg-man  as  a  matter  of  journal¬ 
istic  preference,  he  manages  to 
cover  Washington  with  only  two 
assistants:  Miss  Marion  Reid, 
and  Mrs.  Janet  Greene. 

■ 

Overseas  Writers  Elect 

Washington,  Feb.  13 — J.  Ros- 
coe  Drummond,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  branch  of  Overseas  Writ¬ 
ers.  Joseph  C.  Harsch  of  the 
same  bureau  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary,  and  the  following  are  on 
the  executive  committee:  Mar¬ 
quis  Childs,  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  columnist;  Lewis  Wood, 
New  York  Times;  Barnet  Nover, 
Washington  Post;  Carroll  Ken¬ 
worthy,  United  Press.  Ernest 
Lindley,  Newsweek  columnist. 

■ 

Trib  in  Manila 

The  Chicopo  Overseas  Tribune 
published  in  Manila  Feb.  11. 
iTie  first  printing  of  1,000  copies 
was  made  from  plates  flown 
from  Chicago  and  dated  Jan.  27. 


Chicago  News 
Net  for  1944 
Put  at  $720,397 

Chicago,  Feb.  12 — ^Net  eamioga 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  lac., 
and  its  subsidiary  were  $777,3^ 
before  adding  to  the  reserve  for 
federal  taxes  on  income  the  sum 
of  $57,000  to  cover  additional 
assessment  for  the  prior  years  of 
1041-42-43,  according  to  the  60th 
annual  report  to  stockholdm 
for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 
1944. 

The  net  income  of  $720,307 
after  taxes  compared  with  $1,- 
010,004  in  1943.  After  providing 
for  the  payment  of  dividends  of 
$217,007  on  the  5%  cumulative 
preferred  stock,  the  net  pre^t 
for  the  year  equalled  $1.26  per 
share  on  the  corporation’s  com¬ 
mon  stock.  Net  current  assets 
have  increased  to  $741,955. 

John  S.  Knight,  president  and 
publisher,  who  purchased  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Daily  News  last  Oct. 
18  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
Col.  Frank  Knox,  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  reduction  of  $244,000 
par  value  of  10-year  3%%  sink¬ 
ing  fund  debentures,  and  a  re¬ 
duction  of  1,514  shares  or  $151,- 
400  of  5%  cumulative  preferred 
stock  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
Inc.,  and  a  reduction  of  $199,433 
in  the  first  mortgage  4%  debt 
of  its  subsidiary,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  Printing  Co. 

“The  corporation  has  antici¬ 
pated  its  preferred  stock  sinking 
fund  for  1945  by  the  purchase  in 
the  market  of  1.325  shares  to  be 
retired  prior  to  July  1,  1945." 
stated  Mr.  Knight.  “Quarterly 
dividends  of  $1.25  per  share  have 
been  declared  and  paid  regular¬ 
ly  on  the  5%  cumulative  pre¬ 
ferred  stock.  With  regard  to  the 
common  shares,  your  board  be¬ 
lieves  that  a  more  conservative 
dividend  disbursement  should  be 
established  in  order  to  provide 
for  post-war  requirements.” 

■ 

Negro  Sports  Paper 

The  Negro  Sporting  News,  a 
semi-monthly  tabloid,  has  started 
publication,  with  Andrew  F. 
Jackson,  former  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Am¬ 
sterdam  News,  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 


Airplane  Plant  Payroll 

SWELLS  JAMESTOWN'S 
BUYING  POWER 

In  iU  search  for  a  strategically  wise  location  for  a  new  plant 
the  Fairchild  Engine  and  Airplane  Corporation  selected  the 
Jamestown  area.  An  officer  said:  ’’We  needed  on  ideal^  fac¬ 
tory  site  os  to  location  and  facilities  .  .  .  we  FOUND  it" 

And  so  another  notionolly-fomous  concern  comes  to  this 
51,336  City  Zone.  $30.000 JKK)  payroll  area. 

Inquiries  Direct  to  National  Advertising  Depsotment 
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It  was  April  9,  1862.  News  of  the  great  Battle  of 
Shiloh  was  filtering  into  Detroit.  Crowds  were  surg¬ 
ing  about  the  bulletin  boards  and  there  was  many 
an  anxious  heart  in  the  throng  for  hundreds  of  men 
had  fallen  in  that  epic  struggle.  Thomas  Edison  was 
there.  A  lad  in  his  teens.  He  saw  the  crowds.  He 
knew  The  Free  Press  would  carry  the  story  of  the 


route”  on  the  Grand  Trunk  R.  R.  would  be  eager  to 
read  it. 


Obtaining  credit  for  a  thousand  papers  from 
the  Free  Press  editor,  and  hiring  a  boy  to  help  him 
drag  them  to  the  depot.  Edison  embarked  upon  his 
first  business  venture.  His  biographer  records  that 
every  copy  of  The  Free  Press  was  sold  at  25^  each 
before  he  reached  the  end  of  his  "run”  at  Port  Huron. 


That  was  in  1862,  but  all  through  the  years  since 
Detroit’s  founding  in  1701  by  de  la  mothe  Cadillac. 
Detroit  has  bred  a  race  of  men  like  Thomas  Edison 
— has  been  the  rallying  point  for  the  finest  mechan¬ 
ical,  industrial  and  business  brains  of  the 
Republic.  And  it  has  been  a  glorious  task  for  The 
Free  Press  to  report  the  history  that  men  like 
Edison,  Henry  Ford,  the  Dodges,  the  Lelands,  and 
the  Olds  hdtped  make. 


S  B  R  VI  N  e 

pysmtiCverROfT 


Because  The  Free  Press  is  an  integral  part  of 
Detroit — America’s  eternal  frontier,  its  editorial 
policy  is  tailored  to  match  a  town  whose  thinking 
is  the  thought  of  youth  . . .  unafraid,  untiring, 
hearty,  honest,  hopeful,  independent  and  helpful. 


(Sbr  Detroit  $xu 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT.  PUBLISHER 
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Boren,  Brown 
Counter  Grew 
Arguments 

Wasiongton,  Feb.  13  —  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  committee 
investigating  newsprint  supply 
today  renewed  their  suuestion 
that  Russia  be  asked  to  clMr  the 
way  for  movement  of  "un¬ 
tapped"  stores  of  print  papcf 
abroad  into  liberate  countries, 
rather  than  permit  withdrawal 
from  critically  low  tonnage 
available  to  publishers  in  the 
United  States. 

Rep.  Lyle  Boren  of  Oklahoma, 
chairman,  and  R^.  Clarence  J. 
Brown  of  Cttio,  committee  mem¬ 
ber,  advanced  their  proposal 
two  weeks  ago  in  a  letter  to 
the  State  Department  protest¬ 
ing  the  decision  to  send  5,000 
tons  of  newsprint  from  here  to 
France.  Joseph  G.  Grew,  Act¬ 
ing  Secretary  of  State,  replied 
with  a  letter  which  pointed  out 
transportation  and  other  prob¬ 
lems  standing  in  the  way  of 
shipping  Finnish  and  Swedish 
tonnage,  but  his  explanation  did 
not  convince  the  Congressman. 
Mr.  Brown,  who  is  a  publisher, 
has  addressed  another  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  Department. 

The  Ohioan  outlined  his  sug¬ 
gestion  in  greater  detail -in  the 
following  letter  to  Mr.  Grew: 

Text  of  Letter 

“In  behalf  of  the  Hon.  Lyle 
H.  Boren  and  the  undersigned, 
this  will  acknowledge  your  re¬ 
ply  to  our  letter  of  Jan.  26  about 
the  European  pulp  and  paper 
supply  and  demand  problem.  It 
seems  appropriate  to  restate  a 
few  points  which  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  quite  clear  in  our 
first  letter.  • 

“For  instance,  in  your  reply 
you  say,  ‘when  ...  the  Ska¬ 
gerak  can  be  cleared  of  mines 
and  submarines  and  trade  re¬ 
stored  between  Sweden  and 
Western  Europe,  Swedish  news¬ 
print  will  probably  be  available 
to  take  care  of  the  large  portion 
of  the  European  demand.  How¬ 
ever,  most  Swedish  ports  will 
be  icebound  until  April.'  The 
basic  point  of  our  first  letter 
was.  that  since  Swedish  ship¬ 
ments  through  the  Skaggerak 
are  unfeasible  because  of  these 
German  mine  fields,  Swedish 
shipments  would  have  to  go  to 
Europe  by  a  different  route. 
Since  the  war  between  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  Finland  has  end¬ 
ed.  and  since  the  Germam  Army 
of  Occupation  in  Finland  has 
been  driven  into  northern  Nor¬ 
way,  Swedish  shipments  to  cen¬ 
tral  Europe  are  now  physically 
possible  either  overland  by  rail 
®nd  truck  to  a  norUiern  port 
like  Murnumsk  or  Petsamo,  or 
beginning  in  April,  by  ship 
through  the  canal  from  Lenin¬ 
grad  to  the  White  Sea  and 
thence  to  England  or  Europe. 

“The  Soviet  Union  is  the  key 
to  these  Finnish  shipments  be¬ 
cause  the  Soviet  Union  controls 
the  canal  and  also  controls  Mur¬ 
mansk  and  Petsamo.  If  negotia¬ 
tions  for  this  trafile  were  insti¬ 
gated  now,  it  would  probably 
take  until  April  to  make  all  the 
specific  arrangements  neces¬ 
sary.  .  .  . 


“As  to  your  question  about 
Finland's  ability  to  export  her 
pulp  and  paper  to  Eiu-ope  .  .  . 
one  can  assume  manpower  is  no 
longer  the  problem  since  Fin¬ 
land  began  demobilizing  her 
army  at  the  end  of  the  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  September, 
1944.  .  .  .  Also  ‘mill  stocks  of 
wood’  can  be  replenished  quite 
rapidly.  It  would  be  normal  in 
this  country  to  turn  a  tree  into 
pulp  or  paper  thirty  days  after 
cutting  it  down.  Thus,  the  New 
York  Times  cable  from  Stock¬ 
holm  which  we  used  as  the  most 
recent  source  of  information  in 
Finland,  and  which  we  quoted 
in  our  letter  to  the  Secretary, 
does  not  seem  unreasonable.  .  .  . 
Finland  must  be  accumulating 
inventories  of  pulp  and  paper 
now  which  she  could  export  in 
small  coast-wise  vessels  not  be¬ 
ing  used  at  present  in  critical 
trans-Atlantic  traflfic. 

“Again  referring  to  your  let¬ 
ter,  you  state  ‘there  is  no  other 
source  ( l.e..  Sweden.  Finland  or 
the  Soviet  Union)  for  newsprint 
(to  France)  available  now.’  It 
may  interest  you  to  know  a  dele¬ 
gation  has  been  in  Switzerland 
for  some  weeks  negotiating  for 
paper  shipments  to  France.  As 
we  understand  it,  the  only  rea¬ 
son  these  shipments  of  paper 
have  not  already  begun  is  that 
the  Swiss,  as  their  part  of  the 
deal,  want  ore  from  Spain  given 
trans-shipment  privileges  acro.ss 
France.  Spain  on  her  part  wants 
some  consolate  concessions  from 
France.  Thus  the  delay. 

"...  Russia  is  the  key  to  this 
problem  because  Swedish  and 
Finnish  shipments  must  pass 
through  Soviet  Union  territory. 
The  only  exception  to  this  might 
be  in  our  suggestion  of  shipping 
pulp  to  central  Europe  via  the 
Black  Sea.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  might  save  Soviet  Union 
manpower  by  substituting  Finn¬ 
ish  or  Swedish  pulp  in  the  paper 
mills  around  Moscow  for  Cau¬ 
casian  pulp  which  could  be 
shipped  to  Europe  and  thus 
shorten  a  long  rail  haul. 

“As  a  final  comment,  we  did 
not  restrict  our  first  letter  to 
newsprint.  France,  as  you  know, 
has  an  acute  shortage  of  high 
Alpha  dissolving  pulp  to  make 
into  textiles,  and  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  some  8.000  tons  of 
this  grade  of  pulp  have  been  al¬ 
lotted  to  France  for  shipment 
over  the  next  seven  or  eight 
months.  This  type  of  pulp  is  in 
critical  demand  in  this  country 
for  making  gun  powder,  para¬ 
chutes,  etc.  A  good  portion  of 
the  more  than  600,0()0  tons  of 
Swedish  pulp  inventories  is  high 
Alpha  dissolving  pulp. 

“Thus,  we  are  still  most  anx¬ 
ious  you  discuss  this  matter  with 
the  appropriate  Government  rep¬ 
resentatives  for  an  early  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  paradoxical  situation 
of  pulp  and  paper  starvation  in 
central  Europe  when  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  pulp  and  paper  lie  un¬ 
tapped  in  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries.” 

■ 

pPC  Benefit  Dinner 

The  Overseas  Press  Club  will 
hold  a  dinner  for  the  benefit  of 
its  Correspondents’  Fund  'in  the 
grand  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York,  March  1. 


VALENTINE’S  DAY  comes  but 

once  a  year  (and  it’s  gone  al¬ 
ready)  but  slips  like  these  go  on 
forever: 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette  re¬ 
ported  the  mayor  had  decided  to 
give  teachers  a  $5  a  week  “cost 
of  loving"  bonus. 

In  social  news,  the  Amster¬ 
dam  (N.  Y.)  Recorder  said:  “The 
best  man  was  the  bride’s  mother, 
Frank  So-and-so.’’ 

Out  in  Milwaukee,  newspa¬ 
pers  got  a  “wolfish”  release 
from  the  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission  headed:  “WMC  TO  EM¬ 
BRACE  ALL  WOMEN.” 

’Telling  about  sentiments  on 
Valentine  cards,  the  Easton 
(Pa.)  Express  reported:  “A  best¬ 
seller  bears  this  greeting:  ‘This 
is  to  tell  you  how  much  I  miss 
you,  and  how  much  I  want  to 
kill  you.’  ” 

As  for  those  sentiments,  how 
about  these  ads  in  the  classified 
columns  of  the  Grand  Junction 
( Colo. )  Sentinel  recently? 

NOT  responsible  from  this  date 
for  any  debts  contracted  by  my 
wife — (Signed)  J.A.S . 


HE  Never  did,  why  now? 
(Signed)  E.L.S.  .  .  . 

In  another  category  is  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  India  McIntosh  of 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  who 
was  with  Meyer  Berger  of  New 
York  Times  at  a  soldiers’  con¬ 
valescent  center.  Also  at  the 
scene  was  a  bunch  of  fluttery 
women  from  various  magazines 
and  papers.  One  of  them  came 
over  to  India  and  piped:  “Don’t 
the  Times  and  Trib  want  to  join 
this  tour?”  Berger  turned  to 
India  and  quipped:  “Do  you 
want  to  join  the  party?  They’re 
just  a  bunch  of  women  except 
you  and  me.”  Then  realizing 
what  he’d  said,  Meyer  began  to 
apologize  to  India,  but  she 
stopped  him :  “Don’t” — she 
warned,  “that’s  the  biggest  com¬ 
pliment  that’s  ever  been  paid 
me  in  the  newspaper  business.” 

■ 

THE  Pittsburgh  Sun  -  Telegraph 

was  Impressed — really — when 
Everett  Cooper  of  Slippery  Rock, 
Pa.,  walked  18  miles  in  the  snow 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
NO.  1  MARKET 

In  1944  The  Sun’s  Toad  Ad¬ 
vertising  volume  was  greater 
than  that  o(  any  other  New 
York  newspaper  —  evening, 
morning  or  Sunday.  The  Sun 
has  led  all  other  New  York 
evening  newspapers  in  Total 
Advertising  for  20  consecu¬ 
tive  years. 


to  get  to  his  job.  It  carried  the 
story  three  tlmee  in  one  issue. 
The  INS  version  made  Page  2 
and  the  AP  story  got  on  Page  4. 
Back  on  Page  15  was  the  local 
item,  with  thumb-nail  cut. 

m 

JOHN  C.  O’BRIEN,  who  writes 

“Washington  Background”  for 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  tells 
of  a  long-overdue  press  confer¬ 
ence  conducted  recently  by  the 
Chinese  Ambassador.  After  the 
conference  in  the  incense-fra¬ 
grant  embassy,  the  envoy  in¬ 
vited  his  guests  to  stay  “for 
tea.”  Everyone  instinctively 
reached  for  the  scotch  and  soda, 
O’Brien  reported,  the  only  re¬ 
porter  to  drink  tea  being  Joe 
Chiang — of  the  Chinese  News 
Service! 

■ 

C.  E.  Boykin  Joins 
N.  Y.  World-Telegram 

From  clearing  problems  in  in¬ 
ternational  cable  and  wireless 
censorship,  Lt.  Comm.  Clarence 
E.  Boykin,  USNR,  has  returned 
to  newspaper  work,  as  of  last 
week  taking  charge  of  New  York 
World-Telegram  editorial  promo¬ 
tion.  A  native  of  Richmond,  Va., 
he  was  formerly  on  the  staffs  of 
the  Times-Dispatch  and  Newt 
Leader  there  as  reporter,  city 
editor,  Sunday  editor  and  for 
20  years  drama  critic.  He  cre¬ 
ated  a  promotion  department  on 
the  Times-Dispatch  in  1928  and 
for  four  years  was  its  manager. 

For  three  years  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  press.  Office  of  the 
Chief  Cable  and  Radio  Censor. 


•  Femows  f«r  ih 
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•  Aimofit  30  yMr» 
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Oie  of  160  diversified 
lidistries  that  nake 
Raciie  a  good  Market 
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Today  Musouri  Pacific  uses  a  fleet  of  high  pow¬ 
ered  General  Afotors  Diesel  locomotives  to  haul  _ 

provide  swift  dependable  passenger  transportation.  PUniNG  RAILROADING  ON  A  NEW  PLANE 


These  days  the  railroads  are  doing  things 
that  would  have  been  impossible  a  few  years 
ago.  And  one  of  their  most  powerful  and  mod¬ 
em  tools  is  the  General  Motors  line  of  Diesel 
locomotives. 

Since  the  day  that  the  first  of  these  locomotives 
took  the  rails,  they  have  rolled  up  the  impressive 
total  of  more  than  200  millions  of  miles  of  op¬ 
eration  on  America’s  major  railroads. 


In  the  things  they  have  done — moving  tremendous 
loads,  maintaining  fast,  regular  schedules,  always 
on  the  job — lies  the  forecast  of  a  new  day  for 
railroading  when  the  war  is  over.  Then  the  full 
possibilities  in  Diesel  motive  power  may  be  applied 
to  the  carrying  of  passengers  and  freight  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

That  is  why  it’s  a  great  new  day  for  railroading, 
with  greater  days  ahead. 


ON  TO  FINAL  VICTORY 
BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


(Al 
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Press  Setup 
Of  State  Dept 
Nears  Solution 

Direction  by  MacLeish 

Seen,  with  McDermott 

Ae  Information  Chief 

Washington,  Feb.  13 — Specu¬ 
lation  as  to  whether  there  is 
to  be  a  shakeup  in  personnel 
and  policies  in  press  handling 
at  the  State  Department  may 
be  ended  when  Secretary  Stet- 
tinius  returns  to  his  desk  and 
lays  out  plans  for  spreading 
news  of  the  Big  Three  meeting 
Just  ended. 

If  Stettinius  assumes  an  in¬ 
creasing  role  in  himdling  of 
public  information,  methods 
which  have  been  followed  for 
years  may  be  abruptly  set  aside. 
If  he  leaves  to  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  Archibald  MacLeish  the 
duties  for  which  MacLeish’s 
Ace  was  created  and  the  ap¬ 
pointee  selected  there  will 
a  broadening  of  activity,  but  no 
shakeup. 

News  correqiondents  covering 
the  State  Department  have  been 
watching  closely  for  signs. 
They’re  not  In  agreement  as  to 
what  the  signs  observi^e  to 
date  portend. 

McDermott  Key  Mon 

Michael  J.  McDermott  is  the 
key  Agure  in  the  press  setup. 
His  title  is  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  his 
^ignment  is  “press.”  He  has 
been  in  the  department  since 
soon  after  World  War  I  and  long 
was  chief  of  the  division  of 
current  information— the  State 
Department’s  more  elegant  term 
for  its  public  relations  section. 

Not  by  way  of  indicating  any 
lack  of  capacity  but  merely  to 
describe  an  unusual  situation, 
McDermott  has  never  worked  on 
a  newspaper.  ’That  might  be¬ 
come  signiAcant  in  the  Stet¬ 
tinius  regime  althou^  it  al¬ 
ways  has  been  passed  over  be- 
The  present  Secretary  of 
State  is  news-conscious  and  in 
all  his  public  operations— Na- 
uonal  Defense  Advisory  Council, 
Lend-Lease  Administration  and 
others — he  has  built  up  substan- 
ti^  staffs  of  publicists  composed 
wholly  of  former  newspaper 
men. 

^  Since  going  into  the  Cabinet. 
Stettinius  has  mentioned  the 
f®®t  that  the  far-Aung  business 
of  his  department  requires  more 

fublic  informational  facilities. 

hat  accounts  for  the  assistant 
secretaryship  to  which  MacLeish 
was  appointed  with  speciAc  as¬ 
signment  to  public  relations  and 
cultural  information. 

Since  there  is  no  reason  to  the 
present  for  assuming  MacLeish 
will  not  be  allowed  to  All  his 
designated  role,  it  is  expected 
that  policy  and  personnel  will 
be  left  to  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary.  And  MacLeish  told  his 
Arst  press  conference  he  was 
gratiAed  that  McDermott's  as¬ 
sistance  will  be  available  to  him. 

The  press  chief  rose  rapidly 
tmder  the  secretaryship  of  Cor¬ 
dell  Hull.  At  meetings  with 
correspondents,  Hull  never 
failed  to  turn  to  him  and  to 


accept  his  guidance  when  ques¬ 
tion  was  raised  whether  a  state¬ 
ment  was  to  be  on  the  record  or 
off.  Hull  was  reponsible  for 
setting  McDermott  up  as  chief  of 
information  at  several  interna¬ 
tional  conferences. 

Several  of  Hull’s  key  men 
left  the  department  when  he 
resigned  and  some  others  have 
been  assigned  to  other  duties. 
When  Stettinius  took  over  he 
had  a  chart  prepared  showing 
the  distribution  of  functions  of 
the  State  D^artment.  The  Di¬ 
vision  of  Current  Information 
did  not  appear,  but  that  dele¬ 
tion  was  generally  associated 
with  the  fact  that  MacLeish’s  of- 
Ace  had  come  into  existence. 

a 

Benight  Urges  Free 
Press  World  Over 

Without  world  freedom  of 
news,  no  plan  for  peace  can 
possibly  succeed,  John  S.  Knight, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  and  president 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Chicago  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  last  week. 

He  said  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  is  making 
a  vigorous  Aght  for  world  free¬ 
dom  of  news  “because  its  mem¬ 
bers  are  convinced  that  without 
it  no  plan  for  world  peace  can 
possibly  succeed.” 

“If,  on  the  other  hand,”  he 
said,  “the  peoples  of  the  world 
can  come  to  know  and  under¬ 
stand  one  another  through  the 
freedom  of  international  news 
exchange,  many  of  the  causes 
of  war  will  have  been  elimi¬ 
nated.  The  Arst  act  of  every  dic¬ 
tator  is  to  seize  control  of  the 
press;  in  that  way  he  prevents 
his  own  people  from  knowing 
the  truth  and  distributes  to  the 
world  the  kind  and  type  of  news 
that  best  suits  his  aims  and  am¬ 
bitions. 

“The  United  Nations  cannot 
afford  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  dictators.” 

■ 

Sweden  Interested  in 
U.  S.  Pulp  Market 

Washington,  Feb.  13  —  The 
Swedish  woodpulp  industry  is 
reported  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  be  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  in  resuming  normal  trade 
with  the  U.  S.  when  conditions 
are  favorable. 

The  Department  reports  pur¬ 
chase  of  Swedish  woodpulp  by 
the  British  Paper  Controller  for 
post-war  delivery,  the  offer  re¬ 
portedly  placed  through  private 
Arms  in  England  with  individual 
mills  in  Sweden  and  involving 
about  275,000  metric  tons  of 
chemical  and  100,000  tons  of 
mechanical  woodpulp. 

Stocks  of  chemical  woodpulp 
in  Sweden  at  the  end  of  the 
third  quarter  of  1944  were  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  600,000  metric 
tons.  The  industry  expects  to 
attain  a  monthly  production  of 
200,000  metric  tons  when  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  permit  resump¬ 
tion  of  full-scale  activity. 

Recently  placed  in  production 
were  two  mills  which  long  had 
been  closed.  Many  still  are  shut 
down  for  repairs  or  improve¬ 
ments. 


Shatters  Harvard  Club  Precedent 


IN  THE  80  years  since  it  was 
founded  no  woman  has  ever  en¬ 
tered  the  front  door  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  Club  in  New  York,  or 
ascended  above  the  second  floor. 

This  was  true  until  Tuesday 
of  this  week.  On  that  day  Joan 
Younger,  a  reporter  for  United 


Joan  Younger.  Newspaper  Mon 

Press,  cracked  the  precedent 
standing  since  the  Civil  War. 

Miss  Younger  accomplished 
the  feat  in  all  ignorance.  She 
was  quite  unaware  when  sent 
to  the  club  to  cover  a  conference 
on  post-war  rockets,  that  it  ad¬ 
mitted  women  only  by  the  back 
door  and  then  only  on  special 
occasions.  She  did  not  know  fur¬ 
thermore  that,  to  safeguard  the 
male  sanctuary  of  the  third  and 
higher  Aoors,  even  women  for 
cleaning  were  barred  from  them. 

In  the  dispatch  which  related 
the  achievement  she  was  prompt 
to  declare  her  innocence. 

“I  didn’t  know  any  better,” 
she  said.  “The  Arst  indication 
I  had  that  I  was  trespassing  was 
in  the  lobby.  ...  A  man  with  a 
goatee  lowered  his  newspaper 
and  stared  at  me.  Another  man 
told  me  I  .  .  .  must  leave  imme¬ 
diately.  I  said  I  was  coming  to 
the  Harvard  Club  not  as  a  wom¬ 
an  but  as  a  newspaper  man.” 


NOW  LOGICAL  TIME 
TO  DEVELOP  LOCAL 
CHURCH  ADVERTISING 

Fall  pase  or  half-pase  illustrated 
copy  in  mat  form  is  available. 
Sound  copy  prepared  by  newspaper 
people,  approved  by  dinrehmen  and 
tested  in  many  newspapers. 
iSibUshers  and  admen  say  it  is  the 
easiest  series  of  ads  in  tbeir  experi¬ 
ence  to  sell  to  local  sponsors. 

Write  today  for  sample  proofs,  sell- 
inr  sanrestions,  and  onr  reasonable 
rates  for  this  eflective  wartime  and 
postwar  advertisiBC  service. 

E.  E.  KEISTER 

P.  0.  Bss  It  ttisstsrt,  virtlsla 


To  prove  it  the  newspape 
man  showed  her  invitation  to  i 
press  conference.  It  read,  “Botni 
Room,  Harvard  Club.”  This  room 
is  on  the  third  Aoor,  and  up  thi 
stairway,  past  three  men  in  i 
huddle  at  the  foot,  she  walked. 

“I  had  barely  sat  down  in  the 
board  room  when  all  three  of 
them  and  two  others  came  in 
and  discussed  the  predicament 
with  the  man  who  was  runnini 
the  press  conference.  He  said  he 
didn’t  think  I  would  bother  any¬ 
one.  and  that  I  would  lean 
quietly  by  the  back  door  when 
the  conference  was  over.” 

After  the  conference  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  took  her  aside 
informed  her  gravely  that  she 
was  the  Arst  woman  ever  to  have 
been  on  the  third  Aoor  and  that 
the  setting  of  the  precedent  wai 
“a  very  unfortunate  happenini 
indeed.” 

“He  escorted  me  to  a  service 
elevator  at  the  back  of  the  build¬ 
ing,”  she  wrote,  "and  I  rodi 
down  with  a  can  of  trash.  I 
went  out  the  back  door.” 

■ 

Awards  Service  Pins 

Fifty-six  employes  of  the 
Plainfield  <N.  J.)  Courier-Ntwt 
who  have  been  with  the  paper 
or  its  predecessors  Ave  to  SO 
years  received  service  pins  Feb. 
10  from  Chauncey  F.  Stout,  pub¬ 
lisher,  at  a  staff  party.  Publisher 
Stout  on  Apr.  1  will  complete  i 
half  century  with  the  paper. 


••3^09  Bach 


horser 

W.  H.  Watt 
Ocneral  Manarer 
Upper  Darby  News 

“Louie,  the  barber,  (an  Upper 
Darby,  Pa.  Institution)  recently 
decided  to  snare  the  Junior  Set 
haircutting  trade.  So  he  in¬ 
stalled  a  super-super  hobby 
horse  in  his  window.  Then  he 
had  to  enlarge  the  window  area, 
lay  some  new  linoleum,  etc.  To¬ 
tal  cost — $3,500.00. 

“lioule  and  his  eight  full-time 
barbers  beam  and  bow  to  Ju¬ 
nior  for  the  $3,600.00  hobby 
horse  Is  paying  off.  So  do  the 
10,000  whistles  Ixiuie  gives  away 
every  Christmas. 

“True.  Louie  has  an  unusual 
Aalr  for  the  barber  biz  (Avt 
houses  bought  and  paid  for, 
too).  We  tell  you  about  him  so 
you  may  Judge  the  scale  oa 
which  even  ’little  business’  U 
done  In  the  area  served  by  the 
UPPER  DABBY  NEWS. 

‘We  publish  three  papers  —  the 
Upper  Darby  News,  the  Ger¬ 
mantown  Courier  and  the  Main 
Line  Times.  Together  they  give 
you  over  160,000  reeders.” 

Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

Phon*  CrMBWood  6050 
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Press  Setup 
Of  State  Dept 
Nears  Solution 

Direction  by  MacLeish 

Seen,  with  McDennott 

As  Iniormotion  Chiei 

Washington,  Feb.  13 — Specu¬ 
lation  as  to  whether  there  is 
to  be  a  shakeup  in  personnel 
and  policies  in  press  handling 
at  the  State  Department  may 
be  ended  when  Secretary  Stet- 
tinius  returns  to  his  desk  and 
lays  out  plans  for  spreading 
news  of  the  Big  Three  meeting 
just  ended. 

If  Stettinius  assumes  an  in¬ 
creasing  role  in  handling  of 
public  information,  methods 
which  have  been  followed  for 
years  may  be  abruptly  set  aside. 
If  he  leaves  to  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  Archibald  MacLeish  the 
duties  for  which  MacLeish's  of¬ 
fice  was  created  and  the  ap¬ 
pointee  selected  there  will  be 
a  broadening  of  activity,  but  no 
shakeup. 

News  correspondents  covering 
the  State  Department  have  been 
watching  closely  for  signs. 
They’re  not  in  agreement  as  to 
what  the  signs  observ^ile  to 
date  portend. 

McDermott  Key  Mon 

Michael  J.  McDermott  is  the 
key  figure  in  the  press  setup. 
His  title  is  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  his 
assignment  is  “press.”  He  has 
been  in  the  department  since 
soon  after  World  War  I  and  long 
was  chief  of  the  division  of 
current  information — the  State 
Department’s  more  elegant  term 
for  its  public  relations  section. 

Not  by  way  of  indicating  any 
lack  of  capacity  but  merely  to 
describe  an  unusual  situation, 
McDermott  has  never  worked  on 
a  newspaper.  ’That  might  be¬ 
come  significant  in  the  Stet¬ 
tinius  regime  although  it  al¬ 
ways  has  been  passed  over  be¬ 
fore.  The  present  Secretary  of 
State  is  news-conscious  and  in 
all  his  public  operations— Na- 
Uonal  Defense  Advisory  Council, 
Lend-Lease  Administration  and 
others — he  has  built  up  substan¬ 
tial  staffs  of  publicists  composed 
wholly  of  former  newspaper 
men. 

Since  going  into  the  Cabinet, 
Stettinius  has  mentioned  the 
fact  that  the  far-flung  business 
of  his  department  requires  more 
public  informational  facilities. 
That  accounts  for  the  assistant 
secretaryship  to  which  MacLeish 
was  appointed  with  specific  as¬ 
signment  to  public  relations  and 
cultural  information. 

Since  there  is  no  reason  to  the 
present  for  assuming  MacLeish 
will  not  be  allowed  to  fill  his 
designated  role,  it  is  expected 
that  policy  and  personnel  will 
be  left  to  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary.  And  MacLeish  told  his 
first  press  conference  he  was 
gratified  that  McDermott’s  as¬ 
sistance  will  be  available  to  him. 

The  press  chief  rose  rapidly 
tmder  the  secretaryship  of  ^r- 
dell  Hull.  At  meetings  with 
correspondents,  Hull  never 
failed  to  turn  to  him  and  to 


accept  his  guidance  when  ques¬ 
tion  was  raised  whether  a  state¬ 
ment  was  to  be  on  the  record  or 
off.  Hull  was  reponsible  for 
setting  McDermott  up  as  chief  of 
information  at  several  interna¬ 
tional  conferences. 

Several  of  Hull’s  key  men 
left  the  department  when  he 
resigned  and  some  others  have 
been  assigned  to  other  duties. 
When  Stettinius  took  over  he 
had  a  chart  prepared  showing 
the  distribution  of  functions  of 
the  State  Department.  The  Di¬ 
vision  of  Current  Information 
did  not  appear,  but  that  dele¬ 
tion  was  generally  associated 
with  the  fact  that  MacLeish’s  of¬ 
fice  had  come  into  existence. 

■ 

Knight  Urges  Free 
Press  World  Over 

Without  world  freedom  of 
news,  no  plan  for  peace  can 
possibly  succeed,  John  S.  Knight, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  and  president 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Chicago  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  last  week. 

He  said  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  is  making 
a  vigorous  fight  for  world  free¬ 
dom  of  news  “because  its  mem¬ 
bers  are  convinced  that  without 
it  no  plan  for  world  peace  can 
possibly  succeed.” 

“If,  on  the  other  hand,”  he 
said,  “the  peoples  of  the  world 
can  come  to  know  and  under¬ 
stand  one  another  through  the 
freedom  of  international  news 
exchange,  many  of  the  causes 
of  war  will  have  been  elimi¬ 
nated.  ’The  first  act  of  every  dic¬ 
tator  is  to  seize  control  of  the 
press;  in  that  way  he  prevents 
his  own  people  from  knowing 
the  truth  and  distributes  to  the 
world  the  kind  and  type  of  news 
that  best  suits  his  aims  and  am¬ 
bitions. 

‘“The  United  Nations  cannot 
afford  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  dictators.” 

■ 

Sweden  Interested  in 
U.  S.  Pulp  Market 

Washington,  Feb.  13  —  ’The 
Swedish  woodpulp  industry  is 
reported  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  be  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  in  resuming  normal  trade 
with  the  U.  S.  when  conditions 
are  favorable. 

’The  Department  reports  pur¬ 
chase  of  Swedish  woodpulp  by 
the  British  Paper  Controller  for 
post-war  delivery,  the  offer  re¬ 
portedly  placed  through  private 
firms  in  England  with  individual 
mills  in  Sweden  and  involving 
about  275,000  metric  tons  of 
chemical  and  100,000  tons  of 
mechanical  woodpulp. 

Stocks  of  chemical  woodpulp 
in  Sweden  at  the  end  of  the 
third  quarter  of  1944  were  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  600,000  metric 
tons.  The  industry  expects  to 
attain  a  monthly  production  of 
200,000  metric  tons  when  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  permit  resump¬ 
tion  of  full-scale  activity. 

Recently  placed  in  production 
were  two  mills  which  long  had 
been  closed.  Many  still  are  shut 
down  for  repairs  or  improve¬ 
ments. 


Shatters  Harvard  Club  Precedent 


IN  THE  80  years  since  it  was 
founded  no  woman  has  ever  en¬ 
tered  the  front  door  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  Club  in  New  York,  or 
ascended  above  the  second  floor. 

This  was  true  until  Tuesday 
of  this  week.  On  that  day  Joan 
Younger,  a  reporter  for  United 


Joan  Youngor,  Newspapor  Man 

Press,  cracked  the  precedent 
standing  since  the  Civil  War. 

Miss  Younger  accomplished 
the  feat  in  all  ignorance.  She 
was  quite  unaware  when  sent 
to  the  club  to  cover  a  conference 
on  post-war  rockets,  that  it  ad¬ 
mitted  women  only  by  the  back 
door  and  then  only  on  special 
occasions.  She  did  not  know  fur¬ 
thermore  that,  to  safeguard  the 
male  sanctuary  of  the  third  and 
higher  floors,  even  women  for 
cleaning  were  barred  from  them. 

In  the  dispatch  which  related 
the  achievement  she  was  prompt 
to  declare  her  innocence. 

“I  didn’t  know  any  better,” 
she  said.  “The  first  indication 
I  had  that  I  was  trespassing  was 
in  the  lobby.  ...  A  man  with  a 
goatee  lowered  his  newspaper 
and  stared  at  me.  Another  man 
told  me  I  ,  .  .  must  leave  imme¬ 
diately.  I  said  I  was  coming  to 
the  Harvard  Club  not  as  a  wom¬ 
an  but  as  a  newspaper  man.” 


NOW  LOGICAL  TIME 
TO  DEVELOP  LOCAL 
CHURCH  ADVERTISING 

Pnll  pare  or  half-pare  illustrated 
copy  in  mat  form  it  available. 
Sound  copy  prepared  by  newspaper 
people,  approved  by  chorehmen  and 
tested  in  many  newspapers. 
Publishers  and  admeo  say  it  is  the 
easiest  series  of  ads  in  their  experi¬ 
ence  to  sell  to  local  sponsors. 

Write  today  for  sample  proofs,  sell- 
inr  surrestions,  and  onr  reasonable 
rates  for  this  effective  wartime  and 
postwar  advertising  aervice. 

E.  E.  KEISTER 

P.  0.  Bax  It  Mrastan.  Vlrflala 


To  prove  it  the  newspaper 
man  showed  her  invitation  to  a 
press  conference.  It  read,  “Board 
Room,  Harvard  Club.”  This  room 
is  on  the  third  floor,  and  up  the 
stairway,  past  three  men  in  a 
huddle  at  the  foot,  she  walked. 

“I  had  barely  sat  down  in  the 
board  room  when  all  three  of 
them  and  two  others  came  in 
and  discussed  the  predicament 
with  the  man  who  was  running 
the  press  conference.  He  said  he 
didn’t  think  I  would  bother  any¬ 
one.  and  that  I  would  leave 
quietly  by  the  back  door  when 
the  conference  was  over.” 

After  the  conference  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  took  her  aside, 
informed  her  gravely  that  she 
was  the  first  woman  ever  to  have 
been  on  the  third  floor  and  that 
the  setting  of  the  precedent  wai 
“a  very  unfortunate  happening 
indeed.” 

“He  escorted  me  to  a  service 
elevator  at  the  back  of  the  build¬ 
ing,”  she  wrote,  “and  I  rode 
down  with  a  can  of  trash.  I 
went  out  the  back  door.” 

■ 

Awards  Service  Pins 

Fifty-six  employes  of  the 
Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-Newt 
who  have  been  with  the  paper 
or  its  predecessors  five  to  50 
years  received  service  pins  Peb. 
10  from  Chauncey  F.  Stout,  pub¬ 
lisher,  at  a  staff  party.  Publisher 
Stout  on  Apr.  1  will  complete  a 
half  century  with  the  paper. 


^•3^00  Bath 
i  for  a 
hobby 
horter 

W.  H.  Watt 
General  Manarer 
Upper  Darby  News 

"Louie,  the  barber,  (an  Upper 
Darby,  Pa.  Institution)  recently 
decided  to  snare  the  Junior  Set 
haircutting  trade.  So  he  In¬ 
stalled  a  super-super  hobby 
horse  in  hls  window.  ’Then  he 
had  to  enlarge  the  window  area, 
lay  some  new  linoleum,  etc.  To¬ 
tal  cost — M.SOO.OO. 

“Louie  and  hls  eight  full-time 
barbers  beam  and  bow  to  Ju¬ 
nior  for  the  $3,600.00  hobby 
horse  Is  paying  off.  So  do  the 
10,000  whistles  Louie  gives  away 
every  Christmas. 

“True,  Louie  has  an  unusual 
flair  for  the  barber  biz  (five 
houses  bought  and  paid  for, 
too).  We  tell  you  about  him  so 
you  may  judge  the  scale  on 
which  even  ‘little  business’  Is 
done  In  the  area  served  by  the 
UPPER  DABBY  NEWS. 

“We  publish  three  papers  —  the 
Upper  Darby  News,  the  Ger¬ 
mantown  Courier  and  the  Slain 
Line  'Times.  Together  they  give 
you  over  160,000  readers.” 

Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmora,  Pa. 

Phona  Greenwood  6050 
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Censor  Trouble 
Blamed  on  Gaps 
In  Education 

U.  S.  censors  in  general  are 
too  young,  boys  in  uniform  with¬ 
out  much  background  involving 
printed  word,  according  to 
Richard  L.  Tobin,  former  war 
correspondent  of  the  New  York 
H^ald  Tribune,  who  is  now  a 
Blue  Network  commentator  and 
associate  professor  at  the  Colum¬ 
bia  School  of  Journalism. 

Making  his  report  at  the  an¬ 
nual  luncheon  of  the  Alumni 
Federation  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  this  week,  Tobin  pointed 
out  that  British  censors  are 
drawn  chiefly  from  among  men 
with  experience  in  handling 
worda— “mature  men  with  a  rev¬ 
erence  for  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  printed  word" — where¬ 
as  U.  S.  censors  had  difficulty 
understanding  what  they  read. 

“Too  much  of  their  education,” 
Mid  Tobin,  “has  been  auditory 
instead  of  by  books.” 

Unplowed  Ground 

“These  young  U.  S.  censors  in 
SHAEF,  London,”  Tobin  contin¬ 
ued,  “could  not  for  the  most 
part  begin  to  make  corrections 
or  editings  or  Judgment  of 
phraseolo^,  since  what  they 
were  reading  was  (as  news)  for 
the  most  part  unplowed  ground. 

“There  were  no  rules  to  go 
by,  except  the  stops,  which  were 
negative.  The  simplest  deviation 
from  the  formal!^  of  the  com¬ 
munique  or  government  hand¬ 
out  (often  badly  written,  con¬ 
fused  and  opaque)  was  so  over¬ 
whelming  to  them  that  they 
would  have  to  run  at  once  with 
each  single  item  to  the  senior 
officer,  who  should  have  been 
only  the  appellate  division  rather 
than  a  court  of  first  resort. 

“The  senior  censors  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  with  whom  I  was 
in  contact  overseas  were,  almost 
without  exception,  fine,  capable 
men  to  whom  a  decision  involv¬ 
ing  the  printed  word  was  by  no 
means  impossible,  but  they  were 
simply  too  few,  and  far  between. 
The  British,  with  an  inborn  rev¬ 
erence  for  the  printed  word  that 
supersedes  all  else,  save  British 
reverence  for  free  debate,  had 
far  less  of  this  difficulty  than 
the  young  American  amateurs. 
As  the  saying  used  to  go  in  the 
Middle  West,  we  sent  a  boy  to 
do  a  man’s  work. 

“The  top  U.  S.  censors  were 
willing  to  take  personal  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  printed  word. 
They  regarded  the  writers  of 
news  as  responsible  men  with 
one  of  the  most  potent  weapons 
on  earth,  which  was  a  proper 
view  of  the  situation.  But  their 
young  assistants — many  of  whom 
in  the  later  stages  had  absolute¬ 
ly  no  aptitude  for  reading  and 
writing — would  take  no  personal 
responsibility  for  anything.  TTiey 
seemed  to  regard  the  average 
American  war  correspondent  as 
an  enemy  agent  who  was  con¬ 
stantly  out  to  trick  them,  hurt 
their  own  professional  standing 
in  the  U,  S.  Army,  and  give  away 
military  secrets  whenever  pos¬ 
sible.  They  forgot  that  the  war 
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correspondent  also  word  the 
U.  S.  Army  uniform. 

“The  element  of  time  was  of 
extreme  importance  with  most 
radio  broadcasters,  papers,  and 
press  associations,  particularly 
because  U.  S.  Army  censorship 
was  often  slow,  bungling  and 
immature.  Papers  like  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  New 
York  Times,  press  associations 
like  AP  and  U.P.,  and  the  big 
U.  S.  radio  networks,  always 
used  the  British  censor  when  it 
could  possibly  be  arranged. 

“Now,  what  solution  could  I 
offer  to  correct  the  U,  S,  censor¬ 
ship  problem?  I  would  suggest 
that  each  publishing  house, 
newspaper,  radio  chain,  maga¬ 
zine,  and  book  publisher  in  the 
United  States,  should  have  been 
summoned  to  produce  a  certain 
number  of  potential  censors  to 
be  sent  into  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  U,  S.  Army  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  could  have  been 
done  through  the  professional 
associations  who  would  have 
been  responsible  for  filling  the 
censorship  jobs — from  their  own 
editorial  staff.  It  worked  more 
or  less  that  way  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish.  At  any  rate  it  would  have 
given  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy 
censorship  more  of  a  professional 
tone.” 

■ 

SDX  Council  Plans 
For  Post-War  Era 

Chicago,  Feb.  13  —  Members 
of  the  executive  council  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  pro¬ 
fessional  journalistic  fraternity, 
took  steps  here  to  reactivate 
undergraduate  chapters  upon 
the  return  of  service  men  to  the 
college  campus  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  on  post-war  planning. 

Two  new  members  elected  to 
the  council  are  Eugene  C.  Pul¬ 
liam,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  and  a  founder 
member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  at 
DePauw  University;  and  Luther 
A.  Huston,  Washington  bureau 
manager  of  the  New  York  Times. 

President  Willard  R.  Smith, 
associate  editor  of  the  Madison 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  officers: 

Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  chairman; 
Barry  Faris,  editor-in-chief.  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  profes¬ 
sional  affairs;  Frank  Thayer, 
University  of  Wisconsin  School 
of  Journalism,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  undergraduate  chap¬ 
ters;  Dr,  Frank  Luther  Mott,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  expan¬ 
sion;  Oscar  Leiding,  managing 
editor.  Aviation  magazine,  secre¬ 
tary;  George  W.  Healy,  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  treasurer;  Neal  Van 
Sooy,  editor  and  publisher, 
Azusa  (Cal.)  Herald,  and  Carl 
R.  Kesler,  Chicago  News  state 
editor,  executive  councilors, 

■ 

Fire  Stops  Presses 

Publication  of  the  Susquehan¬ 
na  (Pa.)  Transcript  was  inter¬ 
rupted  recently  for  the  first  time 
in  58  years,  when  fire  swept  the 
City  National  Bank  Bldg.,  where 
the  plant  was  located. 


Press  Freedom 
Fight  on  Campus 
At  Williamsburg 

Williamsburg,  Va.,  Feb.  15 — 
Shades  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
attended  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary  in  1760,  were  invoked 
this  week  on  the  historic  Wil¬ 
liamsburg  campus  as  students 
set  up  a  cry  for  “freedom  of  the 
press.” 

Their  appeal  was  the  out¬ 
growth  of  suspension  of  the  Flat 
Hat,  student  newspaper,  because 
of  an  editorial  advocating  the 
admission  of  Negroes  to  the 
Southern  institution.  The  edi¬ 
torial  was  written  by  22-year-old 
Marilyn  Kaemmerle,  of  Jack- 
son,  Mich.,  editor-in-chief,  who 
said  she  would  “rather  forget” 
about  her  editorial — but  she 
added  she  is  sticking  by  the 
views  expressed. 

The  Outcome 

After  several  days  as  a  nation¬ 
wide  story,  the  students’  action 
simmered  down  to  an  acceptance 
of  faculty  supervision  which 
operates  if  the  students’  own  edi¬ 
torial  board  disagrees  on  pub¬ 
lication  of  any  material.  Earlier, 
the  students  had  voted  to  sus¬ 
pend  publication  rather  than 
submit  to  faculty  censorship. 

Annoimcing  that  Miss  Kaem¬ 
merle  could  no  longer  be  editor. 
President  John  E.  Pomfret  told 
the  students:  “Freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  has  its  responsibilities 
as  well  as  its  privileges,  and  it 
is  incumbent  upon  the  college 
to  prevent  the  abuse  of  this  free¬ 
dom.  This  is  one  of  the  canons 
of  responsible  journalism.” 

Miss  Kaemmerle  bowed  out 
of  the  picture,  saying  “the  matter 
is  now  out  of  my  hands.” 

Placards  were  posted  on  the 
campus  with  this  inscription: 
“Freedom  of  the  press  or  no 
press.”  Near  the  dining  hall  some 
students  had  hanged  a  figure, 
labeled  “board  of  visitors.” 
Nearly  800  students  attended  a 
protest  rally.  The  gist  of  the 
session  was  that  they  didn’t 
agree  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
editorial,  but  they  did  want  the 
editor  to  have  the  right  to  ex¬ 
press  her  views. 

This  resolution  was  adopted: 

“Being  firm  believers  in  the 
sacred  principles  of  freedom  of 
the  press  as  laid  down  by  our 


Opportunity  For 
Aggrossive 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

Larse  Eastern  metropolitan  daily 
has  an  opening:  on  its  local  sales 
staff  for  an  experienced  man  in  his 
late  20'8  or  early  30's. 

The  person  we  are  lookinr  for  must 
beliere  in  the  effaetiveoese  of  loenl 
newsvaper  advertising:,  most  know 
the  techniques  of  sellinr  space,  cre¬ 
ating  mush  layouts  and  writlnc 
good  copy. 

If  you  want  to  work  for  this  na¬ 
tionally  known  newspaper,  mild 
your  qualifications  and  photoirrapb 
to  Box  386,  EniToa  &  Pusushsb. 


honored  alumnus,  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson,  we,  the  students  of  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary, 
meeting  in  organized  assembly’, 
do  hereby  protest  the  infringe-' 
ment  of  this  doctrine.  With  this 
ideai  in  mind,  the  entire  student 
body  of  this  college  rises  with 
one  purpose  in  mind,  that  of  per¬ 
petuating  the  principles  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  on  this  campus. 

“We  do,  therefore,  propose 
adoption  of  a  policy  which  will 
insure  free  and  uncensored  stu¬ 
dent  publications.” 

The  editorial  which  brought 
down  the  wrath  of  ‘  the  college 
board  of  visitors  and  led  to  tem¬ 
porary  suspension  of  the  student 
newspaper,  stated  that  “Negroes 
should  attend  William  and  Mary, 
they  should  go  to  our  classes, 
participate  in  college  functions, 
join  the  same  clubs,  be  our  room¬ 
mates,  pin  the  same  classmates, 
and  marry  among  us.” 

Miss  Kaemmerle  said  that  she 
realized,  and  her  editorial  so 
stated,  that  the  time  for  such 
equality  of  the  races  has  not  ar¬ 
rived.  Queried  about  the  “marry 
among  us,”  recommendation,  she 
said  she  believed  in  this  view 
“but  for  the  distant  future — the 
far  distant  future.” 

J.  Gordon  Bohannon  of  Peters¬ 
burg,  Va.,  rector  of  the  board  of 
visitors,  said:  “I  have  no  hesi¬ 
tancy  in  stating  that  I  do  not 
think  this  girl  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  editor  of  the  paper  or 
as  a  member  of  its  editorial  staff. 
A  girl  who  rejects  such  heresies 
is  not  a  proper  person  to  be  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  William  and  Mary 
paper.” 


to  do 
uiith- 
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.-M-ulomolive  SALES 

Here  is  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
cultlrate  86%  of  a  dual  North- 
South  Carolina  Market.  Growing 
Greensboro’s  ABC  and  Retail  Trade 
Area  now  proudly  stands  as  2nd 
in  prosperous  population. 

Take  automobiles  as  an  index— 
11.669  registrations:  Charlotte, 
16,066,  For  its  size.  Greensboro, 
despite  war-time  limitations,  is 
conspicuously  on  the  up-and-up. 

When  an  advertising  campaign  in 
this  two-state  market  does  not  per¬ 
mit  all  -  areas  cultivation,  these 
Greensboro  newspapers  cover  46% 
of  the  industry-farm  market. 

JANN  &  KELLEY.  INC, 
National  Repreientativt* 
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4-Year  Retail  Sales  Gains 

15  LARGEST  METROPOLITAN  AREAS 

Based  on  Reports  of  Department  Store  Sates  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
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Retail  sales  trends  are  the  | 
most  inclusive,  most 
trustworthy  yardstick  of  market  changes, 
because  they  reflect  population  shifts, 
war  production,  payrolls  and  all  other 
buying  power  factors.  By  this  measure 
of  wartime  expansion  in  consumer  adver¬ 
tising  opportunities,  Milwaukee  leads  all 


major  cities  except  San 
Francisco.  .  .  .  Milwaukee 
also  led  the  big  cities  ‘‘War  Bond  League,” 
reaching  its  sixth  loan  quota  first  and 
oversubscribing  by  the  widest  margin. 
Wartime  or  peacetime,  Milwaukee  is  the 
reliable  market  with  above  average  buy¬ 
ing  power. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  lOURNAL 

National  Representatives,  O’ Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francuco 
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10  Dailies  Quit, 
Some  Number 
Started  in  1944 

Only  10  daily  newspapers 
suspended  publication  in  1944, 
five  outright  and  the  other  five 
being  converted  to  weeklies  or 
semi-weeklies,  according  to  the 
records  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association’s 
Special  Standing  Committee  in 
Chicago. 

To  balance  the  number  of 
suspensions,  10  new  dailies  were 
started,  with  revised  schedules 
being  announced  by  IS  others, 
including  changes  from  evening 
to  morning  publication,  or  vice 
versa,  and  cessation  or  addition 
of  editions. 

The  number  of  suspensions  in 
1944  did  not  approach  those  for 
1943,  when  28  quit  publication, 
as  compared  with  79  in  1942. 
The  ANPA  report,  covering  the 
14-year  period  beginning  with 
1930,  shows  that  599  dailies -have 
suspended  publication,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  slightly  less  than  43  per 
year.  Following  is  the  1944  re¬ 
port: 

Suspended  outright:  Charles¬ 
ton  (III.)  News;  Neodosha 
iKan.)  Sun;  Greenville  (N.  C. ) 
News-Leader;  Johnson  City 
(Tenn.)  Times;  Radford  (Va.) 
Star. 

Merged  with  other  papers: 
La  Junta  (Colo.)  Tribune  and 
Lewistown  (Mont.)  Democrat- 
News. 

Dropped  from  daily  to  weekly : 
Frankfort  (Kan.)  Index  and 
Gilmer  (Tex.)  Mirror.  The  Co¬ 
lumbia  (Tenn.)  Maury  Demo¬ 
crat  changed  from  a  daily  to  a 
.semi-weekly. 

10  Now  Dcdlias  Started 

New  dailies:  Hayward  (Cal.) 
Review;  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  In¬ 
dependent;  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Journal;  Twin  Falls  (Ida.)  Tele¬ 
gram;  Princeton  (Ind. )  Gibson 
Herald;  Bay  Shore  (L.  I.)  News- 
day;  Carbondale  (Pa.)  News 
Leader;  Maryville  ( Tenn. ) 
Times;  Springfield  (Tenn.)  Her¬ 
ald;  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Clark 
County  Sun. 

Other  changes: 

Anniston  ( Ala. )  Star— dropped 
Saturday;  Deland  (Fla.)  Sun- 
News— dropped  Saturday,  added 


Sunday;  Marion  (Ill.)  Post — 
changed  to  morning  from  eve¬ 
ning;  Princeton  (Ind.)  Clarion- 
News — added  Saturday. 

Princeton  ( Ind. )  Democrat — 
added  Saturday;  Danville  (Ky.) 
Advocate-Messenger  —  changed 
to  morning  from  evening;  Hazard 
I  Ky. )  Herald — dropped  Satur¬ 
day,  added  Sunday;  Aurora 
( Mo. )  Advertiser  —  dopped 
Wednesday;  Scottsbluff  ( Neb. ) 
Star-Herald— changed  to  evening 
from  morning. 

Carson  City  (Nev. )  Appeal — 
dropped  Saturday;  New  York 
(N.  Y.)  Women’s  Wear — added 
Saturday;  Plattsburgh  ( N.  Y. ) 
Press  Republican — changed  to 
morning  from  evening  (this  is 
change  back;  had  switched  from 
morning  to  evening.  November. 
1943);  Defiance  (O. )  Crescent- 
News— dropped  Saturday;  Perry 
(Okla.)  Journal — dropped  Satur¬ 
day,  added  Sunday;  Nacogdoches 
(Tex.)  Sentinel — dropped  Satur¬ 
day,  added  Sunday. 
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Aptitude  Tests 
For  Journalism 
Given  at  Medill 

A  ten-year  study  for  devising 
a  battery  of  vocational  aptitude 
tests  in  the  field  of  journalism 
has  begun  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  where  100  journalism 
students  were  given  preliminary 
tests  arranged  by  Dean  Kenneth 
Olson  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism;  Dr.  J.  M.  Hughes,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Education;  Dr. 
Shirley  Hamrin,  professor  of 
education;  Dr.  Robert  Seashore, 
professor  of  psychology;  and 
Charles  E.  Allen,  professor  of 
journalism. 

Seniors  and  graduate  students 
were  given  tests  designed  to  in¬ 
dicate  personality  traits,  range 
jof  interests,  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion,  size  of  vocabulary,  reading 


speed  and  comprehension.  Scorei 
will  be  compared  with  other  in¬ 
dices  of  achievement  such  u 
scholarship,  progress  on  college 
publications  and  success  in  jour¬ 
nalism  after  graduation. 

Within  a  few  months  all  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  school  of  journalism 
will  be  given  tests,  the  results 
of  which  will  be  correlated  with 
the  student's  professional  prog¬ 
ress  during  the  next  ten  years. 
Test  scores  and  other  records  of 
achievement  will  be  compiled 
and  interpreted  by  Professor  Al¬ 
len  who  will  then  collaborate 
with  education  and  psychology 
professors  to  devise  a  series  (tf 
new  tests. 

Dr.  Seashore,  an  authority  on 
tests  of  hiunan  abilities,  said 
that  effective  journalism  apti¬ 
tude  tests  “will  aid  schools  of 
journalism  to  provide  graduates 
most  suited  to  benefit  the  profes¬ 
sion  and  will  guide  students 
poorly  equipped  for  journalism 
to  wiser  vocational  choices.” 


I  SAY  DO  YOU  1 
KNOW4IOWMUC4I 
1*807,000,000  IS? 


Does  anybody  but  the  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
know  exactly  how  much  it  it? 

We  do  know,  however,  that  U  is  a  lot  of  money — oodles 
of  money — <uid  also  that  it  was  the  total  of  the  bank 
debits  for  Harrisburg  for  the  year  1944. 

All  of  which  means  that  the  Harrisburg  market  is  a 
really  worthwhile  one  f6r  you  on  a  year  in  and  year  out 
basis,  and  also  as  a  testing  place  to  try  out  your  cam¬ 
paigns. 

Here  are  all  classes  of  people— all  with  exceptionaUy 
high  effective  buying  income  —  $1528.00  per  capita. 
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Akrsn  Baacon  Joarnal  NashviHa  Temiaasaan 

Bridgcpart  Suogay  Pa«t  New  Bedford  Standard  Timas 

Chicafa  Sun  Newark  Star-Ledger 

Denser  Rocky  Mountain  News  Portland  Me.)  Sunday  Telegram 

Detroit  Free  Press  Syracuse  Herald-American 

El  Paso  Times  Toledo  Times 

JacksonyiUc  Florida  Times- Union  Washington  Post 
Youngstown  Vindicator 

Totml  Circulation  2,000.000 


405  LEXINGTON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  17 
135  So.  La  Solle  St.,  Chicoqo  3  •  712  New  Center  Bldg  Detroit  2 


Precision  makes  a 


absorbing...  exciting 


Above  everything,  a  parade  is  precise. 
It  holds  its  on-lookers  by  its  perfection 
in  pattern  and  performance. 

And  that’s  what  makes  parade  ab¬ 
sorbing  and  exciting  to  the  2,000,000 
readers  who  see  it  weekly.  Based  on 
a  unique  method  of  editing— human 
i  interest  news  stories  that  are  pre- 
1  '^'^ited  to  eliminate  the  non-essen- 
ds— its  whole  performance,  from 
over  to  cover,  makes  readers  feel 
hey’re  part  of  the  parade. 

That’s  why  parade  has  won 
leadership  in  readership  among 
all  national  magazine  sections. 
Surveys  prove  top  readership 
from  front  to  h2ick— including 
the  advertisements. 

And  that’s  why  parade’s 
advertising  linage  has  more 
I  than  tripled  in  three  years! 
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Aviatrix  Named 
First  Woman 
Chinese  M.  E. 

She’ll  never  studied  Journalism 
nor  been  a  Journalist.  She  barely 
knows  a  stick  fi^m  a  galley.  But 
she’s  an  expert 
at  the  Joy  stick 
and  its  modern 
equivalents. 

So  she  has 
Just  been  ap* 

I>ointed  the  first 
woman  numag- 
ing  editor  of  a 
Chinese  daily  in 
the  United 
States. 

How  come? 

Well,  the 
Chinese  Nation-  Lee 

olist,  which  has 
adopted  Miss  Lee  Ya-Ching  as 
its  managing  editor,  didn’t  need 
an  editorial  expert,  but  thought 
it  could  use  a  charming  young 
Chinese  woman  well  known  In 
both  North  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Miss  Lee  will  serve  as  a  liaison 
between  the  paper  and  English- 
language  newspapers  and  people 
interested  in  ^inese  problems. 
Later  she’ll  write  a  column  on 
aviation  to  alternate  with  pro¬ 
jected  contributions  from  young 
science  students. 

Lee  Ta-Ching  was  educated  in 
China  and  Europe  chiefly,  de¬ 
cided  to  specialize  in  flying  and 
finished  her  education  at  the 
Boeing  School  of  Aeronautics  in 


California,  returning  to  China  in 
1936  to  become  a  volunteer  co¬ 
pilot  with  the  Southwestern  Air¬ 
lines. 

When  the  war  broke  out  there, 
China  bad  more  pilots  than 
planes,  she  says,  and  she  was 
grounded.  “1  helped  out  in  re- 
iief  work  and  hospitals,”  she  re¬ 
marked  with  earnest  matter-of- 
oourseness.  Then  her  flying 
ability  made  her  mores,  useful  as 
a  fimd  raiser,  and  she  came  to 
the  U.  S.  and  started  five  years 
of  flying  from  city  to  city  speak¬ 
ing  for  the  United  China  Relief. 
When  she,  like  other  civilians, 
was  grounded  here  also,  she 
shifted  her  base  of  operations  to 
South  America. 

Since  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
draws  about  half  its  circulation 
from  Latin  America,  her  contacts 
there  will  be  useful  to  the  paper. 
She  frankly  admits  that  the  tech¬ 
nical  problems  of  editing  a  news¬ 
paper  are  mysteries  to  her  and 
no  part  of  her  work,  though 
she  is  now  studying  the  opera¬ 
tion. 

"I  don't  think  I  am  qualifled. 
That’s  too  big  a  Job  for  me. 
They  do  need  someone  with  more 
outside  contacts.  ’They  need 
someone  outside  to  know  what 
the  opinions  of  other  people  are, 
what  the  criticisms  are,  to  correct 
errors  about  China  and  to  thank 
people  for  kind  words.” 

So  Miss  Lee  has  Joined  the 
staff  which  has  in  the  past 
boasted  such  names  as  Lin  Sen, 
late  president  of  China,  and  Dr. 
Sun  Foo,  president  of  the 
Chinese  legislative  Yuen,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  4 


Getlin  Praises 
His  PWB  Crew 
For  Ingenuity 

In  war’s  grim  arena,  Natt  S. 
Getlin  is  reaping  some  new  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  fleld  of  newsita* 
per  production 
and  circulation 
which  enrich 
h  i  s  peacetime 
pursuits  as  ad¬ 
vertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New 
York  Post  and 
business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  New¬ 
ark  (N.J.)  Star- 
Ledger. 

Since  complet¬ 
ing  a  mission  in  Getlin 
the  U.  S.  for  the 
French  Army. 

Mr.  Getlin  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  Printing  and  Paper  Division 
of  the  Psychological  Warfare 
Branch,  AFHQ,  for  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  area  the  last  few  months. 

His  Section  isn’t  concerned 
only  with  the  Job  of  printing 
news  sheets  for  the  soldiers.  It 
has  a  big  Job,  too,  with  print¬ 
ing  and  distributing  leaflets  to 
the  enemy.  Circulation  is  ach¬ 
ieved  by  artillery  and  air. 

Writing  from  his  present  APO, 
Mr.  Getlin  says:  "Our  Section 
prints  in  some  20  different  lan¬ 
guages.  Our  leaflets  are  timely, 
on  current  evoits,  not  like  the 
German  leaflets  we  get  thrown 
at  us  which  are  crude  and  sexy 


and  have  absolutely  no  effect  ct 
our  troops. 

”On  the  other  hand,  Anthoaj 
E!den  and  high  American  got- 
emment  and  military  offidili 
have  made  statements  to  Ok 
press  and  have  actual  proof  that 
40%  of  the  prisoners  we  ttki 
are  as  a  result  of  these  leafleu,' 

He  enclosed  several  sampU 
One  -of  the  little  sheets  offer«| 
safe  conduct  to  any  enemy  s^- 
dier  across  Allied  lines.  Aa- 
other  which  proved  effecfla 
with  the  Germans  was  "Opf«> 
s^en  dich  an  .  .  .”  bearing  ^ 
picture  of  a  bedraggled  youtl 
with  hands  upraised  in  surra- 
der.  The  title  was  a  play  on  i 
popular  German  book. 

In  his  outfit,  Mr.  Getlin  said, 
he  has  “some  of  the  finest  foe 
mer  newspaper  boys,  as  well « 
printers,  that  it  has  been  uf 
privilege  to  work  with  in  da 
past  20  years  as  a  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive.” 

“OWI  has  done  well,”  ht 
writes,  “in  sending  us  supplia 
writers,  layout  men,  and  artisti. 
and  the  Army  has  done  Just  u 
well  in  selecting  officers  with 
past  newspaper  experience,  a 
well  as  printers  to  do  this  Job. 
We  have  mobile  printing  equ^ 
ment  teams  right  in  the  front 
lines  with  an  amazing  produc¬ 
tion  and  capacity  record  umle 
the  most  trying  conditions.  Ai  j 
a  result  of  experiences,  many  i 
newspaper  and  printing  phot 
will  be  enriched  with  some  real 
mechanics.  I  have  seen  thcM 
boys  make  equipment  work  un¬ 
der  the  most  impossible  condi¬ 
tions  imaginable.” 


A  IION’S  SNARE 
OF  APPROVAL 


SUR-TIMES 

OWNERS  &  OPERATORS  OF  KXOK 


J.lut  ofitdeor  board  offoctivoly  omphasiios  tho  exfont  of  approval  which  the  St.  UouU 
Stor^Times  receives  from  advertisers  and  readers.  "Getting  a  Lion's  Share,"  appeared 
in  high  troffic  areas  thronghout  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Evidence  of  the  increasing 
acceptance  of  the  Star-Times  is  the  fact  that  this  newspaper  reaches  more  than 
ISS.OOO  readers  daily  In  the  prosperous  St.  Louis  market  area. 
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Whether  Amplitude  Modulation  . . .  Frequency  Modu¬ 
lation  ...  or  Television  —  dependability  is  a  must  for 
aU  broadcast  equipment. 

Federal  broadcast  equipment  has  earned  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  that  dependability  because  it  stands  up. 

For  more  than  thirty-five  achievement-studded  years 
.  .  .  from  the  Poulsen  Arc  to  the  new  CBS  Television 
Station  .  .  .  Federal  has  served  the  broadcast  industry 
with  superior  equipment. 

FederaTs  background  includes  such  milestones  of 
electronic  progress  as  the  1000  Kw  Bordeaux  Trans¬ 
mitter;  Micro-ray,  the  forerunner  of  modern  television 
technique ;  and  the  first  UHF  multi-channel  telephone 
and  telegraph  circuits,  part  of  a  world-wide  commimi- 
cations  system  .  .  . 

All  this,  plus  the  war-sharpened  techniques  that  are 
the  result  of  ability  and  experience,  combine  to  give 
you  craftsmanship  .  . .  the  kind  of  craftsmanship  that 
builds  dependability  into  all  Federal  equipment. 

In  AM  .  .  .  FM  .  . .  TV  . . . 

.  .  .  your  prime  need  in  broadcast  equipment  is 
dependability  —  look  to  Federal  for  it. 

m) 


Nowork  1,  N.  J 
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was  another  newspaper  stunt 
we  tried.  This  was  against  all 
precedent.  Mail  order  items  be- 
low  98c  aren’t  supposed  to  pay 
out,  but  in  newspapers  they  do! 
Personally,  I  thi^  as  literature 
almanacs  leave  a  lot  to  be  de¬ 
sired,  but  the  fact  remains  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  still  think  they 
are  wonderful,  or  perhaps  amus¬ 
ing,  and  who  are  we  to  try  to 
set  America’s  reading  habits? 

“Children’s  books,  tractor  tire 
pumps,  novelty  plaques,  baby 
chicks  and  h^nd  seed  com 
are  some  of  the  othar  things 
we’ve  advertised  in  newspapers. 
We  strike  a  snag  occasionaUy — 
but  we’ve  laamed  to  check  the 
ad,  or  the  product,  or  the  price, 
knowing  by  now  that  there's 
nothing  wrong  with  the  readers 
— it’s  us.” 

m 

Flfan  for  Ads  Cut 

Washinotom,  Feb.  13 — The  War 
Production  Board  has  announced 
that  the  amount  of  film  that  can 
be  made  available  for  industrial 
and  theatrical  screen  advertising 
must  be  less  this  year. 


N.  *C.  Weeklies  Vote 
Full  ABC  Membership 

On  and  after  Jan.  1,  1946, 
every  member  newspaper  of  the 
Nor^  Carolina  Weekly  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  will  either  have 
ABC  circulation  coverage,  or  its 
application  for  an  ABC  audit  of 
its  circulation  will  have  been 
filed,  the  association  has  voted. 

At  its  recent  meeting  at  Chapel 
Hill  the  group  set  as  another 
requistto  to  membership  the  fix¬ 
ing  of  national  advertising  rates 
readily  convertible  into  agate 
lines.  Other  standards  for  mem¬ 
bership  will  be  left  to  the  11 
directors  who  have  served  the 
association  since  its  organisation. 

Included  in  the  list  of  stand¬ 
ards  to  be  added  to  the  ABC 
circulation  and  agate  line  basis 
for  national  advertising  are: 
1.  Prompt  billing  and  mailing  of 
proof  of  publication;  2.  Providing 
information  about  trade  terri¬ 
tory  of  newspaper,  and  cooperat¬ 
ing  in  fumihiing  reasonable 
merchandising  service  to  adver¬ 
tisers;  3.  Improvement  of  typog¬ 


raphy  and  better  printing  of 
member  newspapers;  4.  Higher 
reportorial  and  editorial  stand¬ 
ards,  widi  greater  emphasis  upon 
local  news,  features,  and  human 
interest  stories. 

The  association  also  unani¬ 
mously  approved  the  Murray 
bill  requiring  non-daily  pub¬ 
lishers  to  publish  sworn  circula¬ 
tion  in  semi-annual  Post  Office 
Department  owner  statements. 

■ 

See  Here,  E.  &  P. 

Sgt.  Marion  Hargrove  whose 
book  on  GI  life,  “See  Here,  Pri¬ 
vate  Hargrove,”  sold  3,000,080 
copies  and  has  been  made  into 
a  mortion  picture,  has  disclosed 
that  the  fix^  article  he  ever  sold 
was  purchased  by  Eoiroa  It  Pus- 
LJSHXB  in  1940.  Asked  what  the 
story  was  about,  he  answered: 
“The  usual  thing — myself.”  It 
dealt  with  the  job  difficulties  of 
a  green  but  aspiring  reporter  on 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C. )  News.  The 
piece  was  not  bylined  and  he 
doesn’t  remember  the  date.  Nor 
do  we.  Sgt.  Hargrove  is  now 
feature  editor  of  Yank  magazine. 


Agency  Praises 
Newspaper  Ads' 
Pulling  Power 

Coming  under  the  category 
of  “man  bites  dog”  is  the  un¬ 
solicited  praise  from  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency  naan  regarding  the 
pulling  power  of  newspapers. 
He  even  offers  to  tell  newqwper 
advertising  managers  how  well 
their  papers  pulled. 

Everett  D.  Biddle,  who  oper¬ 
ates  the  Biddle  Advertising 
Agency  at  Bloomington,  IlL 
along  with  his  brother  Roy,  has 
set  forth  that  agency’s  endorse¬ 
ment  of  newspaper  advertising 
in  a  little  folder  addressed  to 
newspaper  advertising  manag¬ 
ers.  The  Biddle  agency,  using 
small  ads  in  newq>apers,  has 
found  that  such  copy  produces 
phenomenal  results  in  mail  or¬ 
der. 

“The  funny  part  of  all  this 
is,”  to  quote  Mr.  Biddle,  “we 
aren’t  a  newspaper  agency.  Otir 
stuff  is  largely  agiicultuzal  and 
Industrial.  But  you  know,  for 
some  reason,  we  are  carrying 
more  and  more  newspaper  copy 
all  the  time” 

At  the  outset  Sfr.  Biddle  re¬ 
veals  he  was  “once  a  news¬ 
paper  man”  himself  and  that 
was  back  in  the  days  “when  we 
used  to  have  to  sell  advertising 
— when  ads  were  run  to  get 
business  .  .  .  and  very,  very  sel¬ 
dom  because  of  taxes  .  .  .  when 
70  columns  of  ads  to  30  col¬ 
umns  of  news  were  a  rarity  .  .  . 
during  the  days  when  every 
town  had  two  or  more  news- 

gapers  who  usually  fought  like 
ell  .  .  .  we  worked  on  a  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  whose  evening 
competitor  had  the  edge.  A 
sharp  edge. 

“Quite  frequently,  to  keep 
from  losing  an  account  who  had 
listened  too  long  to  the  weight 
of  figures  presented  by  the  other 
sheet,  we  honest-to-God  would 
have  to  think  up  an  idea  and 
write  some  copy  that  would  puU 
business. 

“We  learned  then,  in  our  cub 
days,  that  newspapers  could  be 
counted  on  to  pull  when  you 
offered  something  people  really 
wanted,  in  a  clear,  attractive, 
punchy  way — and  we  never  got 
over  it.” 

Getting  down  to  present-day 
successes  with  newspapers,  the 
Biddle  brochure  says: 

“Several  times  in  recent  years 
we’ve  had  a  lot  of  pleasure — 
and  made  a  little  money — 
simply  by  expecting  newspapers 
to  do  the  fine  Job  of  selling  ffiey 
are  capable  of  doing  when  prop¬ 
erly  used,  and  we  made  them 
pull  amazingly  well  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  products  not  ordinarily 
run  in  newspapers, 

“We  have  a  client  who  sells 
material  to  make  quilts,  mostly 
to  farm  women  and  small  town 
readers,  by  mail,  all  over  Amer¬ 
ica.  Ah  odd  classification?  Yep 
— ^but  the  volume  they  do  isn’t 
odd — and  news]hipers  pulled  bet¬ 
ter  than  ansrthing  else,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  so-called  ‘waste’  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  city.  One  news¬ 
paper  in  Missouri  regularly 
pulls  orders  for  5c  (on  a  $1.49 
item). 

“Advertising  almanacs  for  13c 


Editors  ore  accustomed  to  getting  nasty  notes  from  irate  sub¬ 
scribers,  but  lovely,  blond  Maxine  Cline,  Pix  for  Pop  editor  of  the 
Oklahoman  and  Times  gets  mailbags  full  of  the  other  kind.  She  gets 
in  touch  with  mothers  whose  sons  and  daughters  ore  bom  after  dad 
leaves  for  overseas.  She  makes  pictures  of  the  tots,  gives  a  print  to 
mom  to  send  to  pop,  and  how  moms  and  pops  respond!  Thousands 
of  dollars  in  advertising  hove  been  turned  down  in  the  past  two  years 
. .  .  but  reader  service  is  still  unrotioned  in  The  Oklahoman  and  Times. 


fHE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN  ★  OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBUSHING  COMPANY:  THE  FARMER-STCX:KMAN  ★  WKY,  OKLAHOMA  QTY 
KVOR.  COLORADO  SPRINGS  ★  KLZ,  DENVER  (AfUl.  Mgmi.)  ★  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  KATZ  AGENCY 
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Ours  is  the  opportunity  to  make  sure  that 
our  returning  veterans  may  make  their 
most  effective  contributions  to  our 
nation’s  growth  and  security.  Together 
we  must  utilize  the  war-spurred  develop¬ 
ment  of  global  air  transportation. 

Yes,  the  veterans  want  to  return  to^u, 
but  not  to  yesterday.  Their  eyes  are  upon 
tomorrow— which  will  be  as  wonderful 
as  we  make  it! 


for  us  than  we  at  home  could  do  for  them. 
They  will  rettun,not  to  collect  tlicir  dues, 
but  to  continue  their  duty  ambitious  to 
help  build  an  even  better  United  States. 

Their  training,  their  ex|)erience  and 
their  contact  with  other  nationalities  have 
widened  their  perspective.  They  have 
found  a  different  world  in  the  making. 

They  have  learned  how  universal  air 
brings  j>eople  vasUy  closer  together. 


Tliey  are  veterans  «»f  work  and  t»f  pray¬ 
erful  waiting  at  the  altars  of  their  faith. 

C.I.  Joe  will  be  glad  to  see  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  and  the  scenes  of  his  native 
state.  Rut  above  all,  home  to  him  means 
his  ow  n  people— his  parents;  his  wife  and 
children,  or  his  sw  eetheart.  All  that  affects 
him  affects  his  family,  inseparately. 

Fighting  around  the  world,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  anned  forces  have  done  more 


AmEBICAH  AIBLIMES 
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TIME  TO  BE  PREPARED 

WITH  some  publicity  help  from  news¬ 
papers  in  many  towns,  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  have  been  doing  »  very  con¬ 
sistent  job  of  day-in  and  day-out  collection 
of  waste  paper.  Who  hasn't  seen  some 
Scout  tugging  a  little  cart  laden  with 
bundles  of  old  newspapers? 

It  has  all  meant  money  in  the  treasury 
for  the  Scouts,  but  that  shouldn't  deter 
publishers  and  editors  from  support  of  the 
effort  because  that  money  has  been  going, 
for  the  most  i>art,  into  troop  funds  to  build 
up  programs  and,  with  better  programs, 
the  troops  have  been  attracting  more  boys 
to  the  Scout  movement.  All  this  adds  up 
to  more  Scouts  to  collect  waste  paper  .  .  . 
and  waste  paper  helps  the  newsprint  situa¬ 
tion. 

In  March  and  April,  newspapers  will 
have  a  golden  opportunity  to  pitch  in  and 
help  the  Scouts  in  their  communities.  In 
60  days,  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Cubs  of  the 
nation  have  a  mission  to  gather  up  150,000 
tons  of  waste  paper — 300,000,000  pounds. 

General  Eisenhower  is  the  man  behind 
this  mass-collection  order  and  the  U.S.  Vic¬ 
tory  Waste  Paper  Committee  is  lined  up 
solidly  behind  it.  Now  it  remains  for  in¬ 
dividual  publishers  to  find  a  little  space — 
a  little  more  than  they  are  already  devot¬ 
ing  to  waste  paper  collection — in  their 
papers  in  which  to  let  the  public  know 
about  it.  You  can  depend  on  the  Scouts 
to  do  their  share.  They  collected  117,000 
tons  of  paper  in  their  last  all-out  effort. 
It's  a  cinch  they’ll  find  150,000  tons  of  the 
stuff  around  the  country,  maybe  lots  more, 
because  the  Scouts  who  do  a  real  job  are 
going  to  receive  Eisenhower  medallions 
and  troops  will  get  shell  containers  with 
real  battlefield  dirt  on  them. 

Newspapers  that  help  will  be  doing  a 
double  service,  too,  since  most  of  the 
money  to  be  realized  by  the  Scouts'  sale 
of  paper  this  time  is  to  be  contributed  to 
worthy  causes,  such  as  veterans’  hospitals. 

Before  the  big  drive  begins  March  1 
there’s  time  for  publishers  and  editors  to 
sit  down  with  Boy  Scout  officials  and  plan 
effective  cooperation. 

TRIAL  BY  COMMUNIQUE 

TWO  MEN,  an  American  and  a  German, 
have  been  found  guilty  as  spies  and 
sentenced  “to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until 
dead”  after  a  trial  before  a  military  com¬ 
mission  behind  closed  doors  on  a  heavily 
guarded  island  in  New  York  harbor.  It  was 
a  trial  by  communique;  no  reporters,  at 
least  none  in  civilian  clothes,  were  allowed. 

The  experience  of  getting  handouts  on 
a  trial  in  which  men’s  lives  were  at  stake 
has  added  another  item  “for  the  book” 
when  the  whole  story  of  press  relations  in 
wartime  is  compiled.  National  security 
may  or  may  not  have  demanded  such 
secrecy  at  the  spy  trial.  We  have  to  take 
the  milHary’s  word  that  it  did.  Some 
thanks  is  due,  however,  to  the  Army  public 
relations  officers  who  had  a  tough  order  to 
carry  out.  They  chose  an  officer  who  is 
an  experienced  and  conscientious  news¬ 
paper  man  to  be  the  only  reporter  at  the 
trial.  But  then  full  credit  can’t  be  given 
him  for  doing  a  good  job  because  anonym¬ 
ity  is  the  rule  of  his  command. 
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Most  men  will  proclaim  every  one  bit 
own  goodness;  but  a  faithful  man  who  can 
find’?  Proverbs,  \X;  6. 


INFORMATION.  THANKS 

THE  not  -  to  -  be  -  released  -  until  -  Lincoln’s- 
Birthday  phase  of  the  Yalta  Conference 
may  cost  the  Crimean  Charter  some  Re¬ 
publican  endorsements  and  gain  it  mere 
lukewarm  praise  in  many  evening  news¬ 
papers.  For  the  Republicans  it’s  no  new 
experience  to  find  FDR  stealing  the  head¬ 
lines  from  GOP  orators  on  February  12. 
but  it’s  bitter  medicine  for  evening  dailies 
to  have  The  Big  Story  break  ( handed  out. 
to  be  exact)  on  a  day  when  they  chose  to 
conserve  newsprint. 

But  don’t  take  it  too  hard!  After  all. 
the  stars  of  a  very  popular  "brains”  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  air  Monday  night,  five  hours 
after  the  locale  and  details  of  the  Yalta 
meeting  of  the  Big  Three  had  been  told,  re¬ 
told  and  commented  upon  by  radio  speak¬ 
ers,  said  they  must  confine  themselves  to 
saying  the  Big  Three  were  meeting  “in 
the  Black  Sea  area.”  It  couldn’t  be  that 
even  radio  “experts”  don’t  sit  by  their 
radios  to  get  the  news,  or  could  it? 

REPORT  ON  SUCCESS 

IN  A  meteoric  development  as  a  top- 
ranking  investment  firm,  the  formid¬ 
ably-named  house  of  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce, 
Fenner  &  Beane  has  not  skimped  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

Advertising  salesmen  should  digest  this 
report:  Three  years  ago  the  firm  gained 
some  20,000  new  accounts  after  an  experi¬ 
mental  “splurge”  in  newspapers;  in  1943, 
some  48,000  new  accounts  came  in;  and  in 
1944,  with  71%  of  a  total  space  expenditure 
of  $273,936  going  to  newspapers,  46,000  new 
accounts  were  produced.  Out  of  197  pub¬ 
lications  used  last  year,  157  were  news¬ 
papers  in  102  cities. 

Success  story?  Call  up  Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane,  or  its  agency, 
Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law,  Inc. 

PROMOTION  DIAGNOSIS 

THE  New  York  Newspaper  Promotion 
Managers  Association  has  set  out  to 
learn  the  answers  to  some  very  pertinent 
questions,  such  as  what  happens  to  news¬ 
papers’  promotion  material?  In  the  kick¬ 
off,  Joe  Braun,  media  director  of  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt,  said  he  likes  most  of  the  studies 
prepared  by  groups  of  newspapers  because 
the  presentation  “must  be  unbiased  and 
soundly  constructed.”  He  doesn’t  like  a  lot 
of  rate  and  circulation  statistics  but  he 
gobbles  up  readership  surveys. 

It’s  going  to  be  a  valuable  diagnosis. 
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NO  MERE  BID 

THE  TIME  has  passed  for  talk  about  radio 
“making  a  bid”  for  local  retail  advertis¬ 
ing.  Not  only  has  the  bid  been  made,  but 
in  a  surprising  number  of  cases  it  has  been 
accepted,  according  to  the  Harvard  study, 
“Radio  Advertising  for  Retailers,”  just 
completed  by  Charles  H.  Sandage,  professor 
of  marketing  at  Miami  University. 

Seemingly  made  with  every  effort  to¬ 
ward  scientific  accuracy  and  from  an  un¬ 
biased  point  of  view  the  study  and  the 
conclusions  which  can  be  drawn  from  it 
provide  warnings  both  for  radio  and  for 
its  competitors,  chiefly  newspapers. 

In  1942,  the  year  used  for  the  survey, 
50,000  local  businesses,  40%  of  them  located 
in  communities  under  25,000  in  popula¬ 
tion  and  another  40%  in  cities  between 
25,000  and  200,000,  paid  radio  stations  and 
networks  $54,000,000  or  over  one-fourth  of 
radio’s  total  revenue.  It  would,  indeed, 
take  an  ostrich  with  his  head  many  feet 
in  the  sand  to  continue,  in  view  of  thoae 
figures,  to  call  radio’s  efforts  in  the  retail 
field  a  mere  “bid.” 

Exactly  how  successful  retail’s  substan¬ 
tial  use  of  the  radio  medium  has  been  wai 
not  determined  by  the  study  because  “the 
vast  majority  of  retailers  have  made  little 
or  no  effort  to  check  the  relative  sales 
effectiveness  of  different  radio  commer 
cials.”  Nevertheless,  more  than  one-third 
of  the  retail  users  surveyed  expressed  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  with  the  medium  while 
but  six  of  the  794  local  firms,  who  an¬ 
swered  the  question,  stated  radio  had 
proved  unsuccessful. 

Radio  has  failed.  Professor  Bandage’s  re¬ 
search  shows  on  the  other  hand,  to  provide 
the  qualitative  audience  surveys  the  re¬ 
tailer  needs  and  to  render  professional 
advertising  and  program  service  to  the 
many  local  firms  which  can’t  afford  to  em¬ 
ploy  agencies.  Also,  the  author  believes, 
because  of  their  low  cost  and  relative  sim¬ 
plicity  of  preparation,  there  has  been  over 
emphasis  of  spot  announcements,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  seem  to  be  as 
productive  as  full  programs. 

Assuming  that  radio  employs  this  study 
as  a  working  foundation  for  improving  its 
services — and  there  is  every  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  tl  at  it  will — it  should  benefit  com¬ 
petitively  in  the  local  market.  Likewise 
adroit  use  of  Professor  Bandage’s  recom¬ 
mendations  that  the  retailer  should  use  ra¬ 
dio  for  at  least  six  months  and  spend  for  it 
no  less  than  15%  of  a  $50,000  or  larges 
advertising  budget  or  20%  of  a  smaller  one 
if  he  is  to  get  successful  results  may  well 
eat  into  the  newspaper  dollar. 

Repeatedly  newspapers  have  urged  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  use  frequency  and  continuity 
for  best  results  from  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  Just  as  often  newspaper  leaders  have 
urged  the  members  of  their  field  to  give 
the  advertiser  superior  .service  and  many 
have  heeded  that  advice. 

However,  now  that  the  Harvard  study 
has  so  positively  pointed  out  radio’s  de¬ 
ficiencies  and  has  indicated  the  way  to 
minimize  them,  newspapers  must  not  only 
give  service  and  sell  retail  advertisers  on 
the  most  productive  way  of  using  space, 
but  they  must  strive  to  do  both  betto^ 
better  than  they  have  to  date  and  better 
than  radio  will  do  when  it  gets  started. 
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haa  been  promoted  to  full  com¬ 
mander.  He  is  commanding  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Navy  V-12  unit  at 
Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles. 

John  Lloyd,  president  of  La 
Prensa  Asociada,  is  on  a  three 
months’  tour  of  Latin  America 
via  Pan  American  Clippers,  con¬ 
ferring  with  correspondents  and 
bureau  managers  of  the  AP  in 
cities  throughout  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  West  Indies,  Central 
America  and  Mexico.  He  will 
complete  his  tour  at  Havana, 

Apr.  30. 

Edward  Maguire,  assistant  to 
Publisher  J.  David  Stern  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  was  sere¬ 
naded  on  his  birthday  by  a  brass  WILLIAM  H.  PICKETT,  for  13 
quartet  from  the  boys’  band  of  years  classified  advertising 
Roman  Catholic  High  School,  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  En- 
adjoining  the  Record  Building,  quirer,  left  in  January  to  be- 
the  hubbub  completely  upsetting  come  partner  in  Parish  &  Phil- 
the  Record  local  room.  lips,  classified  advertising  coun- 

Six  West  Virginia  newspaper  selors,  Miami,  Fla.  William  F. 

executives,  now  honorary  col-  Carr,  former  display  salesman 

onels  of  Gov.  M.  M.  Neely’s  staff  for  the  Enquirer,  succeeded 

are  Austin  V.  Wood,  general  Pickett  as  classified  manager, 

manager  of  the  Wheeling  News  Mr.  Pickett  formerly  was  clas- 

Publishing  Co.;  Thomas  O’Bryan  sified  manager  for  the  Indianap- 

Flynn,  editor.  Wheeling  Intelli-  olis  News. 

gencer;  Malcolm  T.  Brice,  edi-  Maj.  John  K.  Ottley,  Jr.,  41. 
tor.  Wheeling  News-Register;  fQj.  seven  years  advertising  di- 

C.  E.  Smith,  editor,  Fairmont  rector  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Con- 

Times;  Dave  Gideon,  publisher,  stitution,  and  for  the  past  year 

Huntington  Herald-Dispatch,  and  director  of  administration  and 

Walter  L.  Hart,  editor,  Morgan-  services  at  Bryan  Field,  Tex., 

town  Dominion  News.  original  AAF  instructors’  school. 

The  Ohio  Forestry  Assn,  re-  is  being  released  from  active 

cently  honored  William  H.  Vod-  duty  to  return  to  his  former  po- 

H£Y,  secretary  -  treasurer  of  sition.  with  praise  for  his  con- 

association  with  the  Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc.,  tribution  to  the  AAF’s  present 

Worto  dc  lo  Marina,  Havana,  as  Ohio’s  No.  1  tree  planter.  Mr.  instrument-flying  program  at 

^a,  has  been  named  editor  by  Vodrey  has  had  895.850  trees  set  Columbus,  Miss.,  and  Bryan,  dur- 

ae  board  of  governors.  Jose  I.  out  on  his  farms  since  1937  and  ing  his  two  and  a  half  years  of 

Rivero,  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Jose  Ig  now  aiming  at  2,000,000  service. 

Ignacio  Rivero,  director  of  the  ntantines  mdc  t  ^ 

paper,  has  been  appointed  as-  '  . 

sistant  editor  Carl  A.  Saunders,  editor  of  member  of  the  local  advertising 

™  .  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-Pa-  department  and  part-time  fash- 

WALTER  W.  R.  May,  publisher  triot,  is  recovering  satisfactorily  editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
of  the  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enter-  after  undergoing  an  operation  at  Journal,  has  joined  the  advertis-  Marquis 

pme,  was  made  an  honorary  life  Foote  Hospital,  Jackson.  ing  firm  of  Harry  L.  Siegel.  aK.adilv 

SnI  ^iss  Nina  Hawkins,  editor  of  Atlanta,  as  production  manager. 

Wgiene  Assn.,  F^.  7,  honoring  the  St.  Augustine  (Fla.)  Record,  Eldon  O.  Johns,  advertising 
rfuMtion^n  appointed  editor-in-  manager  of  the  St.  Augustine  stature  i 

chief.  Editor  since  1934,  Miss  < Fla. )  Record  for  a  year,  for  10  list  has 

Hawkins  had  earlier  been  man-  years  on  the  staff  of  the  St.  nauers  a 

aging  editor.  Harvey  Lopez,  city  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  and  ^  ^  . 

neaiin  service.  editor  and  staff  member  of  12  earlier  owner  of  newspapers  in  acclaim  ^ 

W.  Guy  Tetkick,  former  mem-  years’  standing,  has  replaced  her  Indiana  and  Fernandina,  Fla.,  is  press  all 
directors  as  editor.  (Continued  on  page  40)  TKp  gm 


L.  L.  (Pete)  Perkins,  Sr.,  has 
been  appointed  editor-in-chief  of 
the  McKinney  (Tex.)  Courier- 
Gazette  and  weekly  Democrat- 
Gazette,  Tom  W.  Perkins,  editor, 
owner  and  general  manager  of 
the  newspapers  and  father  of 
the  new  editor-in-chief,  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

James  Guthrie,  president  and 
editor  of  the  San  Bernardino 
( Cal. )  Sun,  has  been  reappointed 
to  the  California  State  Highway 
Commission. 
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now  business  manager  of  the 
Record. 

Joe  Moore,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer’s  accounting  depart¬ 
ment,  is  being  congratulated  on 
arrival  of  a  son.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Betty  Gentry,  at  one 
time  on  the  secretarial  staff  of 
General  Manager  C.  A.  Tyler. 

John  H.  Vogel,  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  El  Dorado  (Ark.) 
News-Times  Publishing  Co.,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the 
Highway  Committee  of  the 
South  Arkansas  Planning  Assn. 

Frank  A.  Knight,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette  promotion 
manager,  is  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Deiegates  from  Ka¬ 
nawha  County  for  his  third  term. 


Lti  The  Editorial  Rooms 

OLLIE  REEVES,  columnist  for 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu~ 
tion,  has  been  confirmed  by  thg 
Georgia  Legislature,  now  in  ses* 
sion,  as  the  state’s  poet  laureato. 
He  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Elli» 
Arnall  to  succeed  the  late  Wight- 
man  F.  Melton. 
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Mrs.  Beatrice  Davis  Green, 
recently  retired  from  the  society 
staff  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  returned  as  a  regular 
writer.  Mrs.  Edward  Van  Win¬ 
kle,  society  editor,  and  member 
of  the  Journal  staff  for  the  past 
25  years,  was  named  president  of 
the  Atlanta  Women’s  Press  Club, 
succeeding  Mrs.  Rix  Stafford, 
former  society  editor  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution. 

Mrs.  Florence  Miles,  formerly 
proofreader  for  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal,  and  Miss  Estelle 
Gaines,  second  woman  to  hold  a 
spot  on  the  Birmingham  ( Ala. ) 
News  copy  desk,  are  the  flrgt 
two  women  on  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Journal. 

Mrs.  Inger  Van  Nostrand,  for¬ 
mer  proofreader  for  Meredith 
Publications,  Des  Moines,  has 
Joined  the  proof  desk  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  (la.).  Gazette  to 
replace  Mrs.  Phyllis  Leseth,  re¬ 
signed. 

Elizabeth  Rimmer,  for  several 
years  society  editor  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  ( Tex. )  Times-Herald,  has 
aesigned  to  join  her  husband,  a 
st ’’lier  recently  returned  from 
6v6t-seas.  Marjorie  Young,  for- 
flferly  with  the  Park  City  ( Tex. ) 
News,  has  Joined  the  Times-Her¬ 
ald  society  staff. 

Emery  Winn,  San  Antonio 
( Tex. )  Express  reporter-column¬ 
ist  who  resigned  recently  to  go 
to  New  York  City,  where  he 
worked  for  a  book  publishing 
concern  and  the  World-Telegram, 
has  returned  to  the  Express. 

Arthur  Carlson,  who  has 
been  functioning  as  makeup 
man  in  the  composing  room  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  has 
returned  to  the  copy  desk,  where 
he  is  sitting  in  the  dealer’s  chair. 

Murray  Molar,  former  U.P. 
bureau  manager  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  has  been  transferred  to 
Hollywood.  Cal.,  where  he  is 
substituting  as  columnist  for 
Virginia  McPherson,  who  is  on 
leave.  After  Miss  MePerson’s 
return.  Molar  will  carry  on  at 
the  Los  Angeles  bureau. 

Hicks  C.  Coney,  former  assist¬ 
ant  night  city  editor  on  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  and  well- 
known  in  press  and  business 
circles  in  California  for  many 
years,  has  been  appointed  public 
relations  and  advertising  head 
for  Pan  American  World  Air¬ 
ways  in  Los  Angeles. 

Frederick  Herbst,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Burbank  (Cal.)  Re¬ 
view,  and  Mrs.  Herbst  are  par¬ 
ents  of  a  daughter,  Sandi. 

G.  K.  Williams,  former  ad¬ 
ministrative  oflScer  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Newspaper  Guild,  has 
been  appoint^  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  News. 
Prior  to  his  guild  connection  he 
was  assistant  news  editor  of  the 
News. 

Princess  Conchita  Sepulveda 
Pignatelli  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  society  staff  has  been 
sent  to  Mexico  for  a  series  of 
articles  on  social  and  cultural 
activities  in  Mexico  for  the 
Hearst  newspapers.  Princess 
Pignatelli  handled  a  similar  as¬ 
signment  last  year,  when  she 
was  honored  with  a  scroll  of 
appreciation  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  her 


services  in  furthering  friendship 
between  Mexico  and  U.  S. 

Frank  J.  Macomber,  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union  city  editor, 
has  taken  on  added  duties  as 
Journalism  instructor  and  ad¬ 
viser  for  student  publications  at 
San  Diego  State  College.  Steve 
Healey,  formerly  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  ( Cal. )  Examiner  and  Long 
Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram, 
has  Joined  the  Union  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter. 

Albert  L.  Martin  has  resigned 
as  political  reporter  for  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  American  to 
Join  the  staffs  of  the  North  At¬ 
tleboro  (Mass.)  Chronicle  and 
Franklin  ( Mass. )  Sentinel, 
owned  by  his  brother.  Rep.  Jo¬ 
seph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  and  edited 
by  another  brother,  Charles.  He 
had  been  with  the  American 
since  1929  and  for  two  years 
previously  on  the  Waterbury 
Republican.  At  a  farewell  party 
attended  by  Rep.  Martin  and 
state  political  leaders  headed  by 
Lt.  Gov.  Wilbert  Snow,  Martin 
was  presented  with  a  portable 
typewriter  by  William  J.  Pape, 
publisher  of  the  Republican  and 
American,  on  behalf  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates.  Walter  R.  Brooks,  who 
has  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
Republican  25  years,  succeeds 
Martin  as  political  reporter  of 
the  American. 

Leslie  W.  Valentine,  reporter 
on  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  taken  a  civilian  Job 
in  the  Army  Signal  Corps  near 
Washington. 

William  C.  Worcester,  former 
reporter  for  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Commercial  and  News,  has  re¬ 
turned  after  three  years  to  news¬ 
paper  reporting  on  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Gazette  staff.  Most  of 
his  work  is  feature  writing.  Ed¬ 
mund  J.  Vaskas  of  Worcester 
has  Joined  the  Gazette  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  He  was  graduated  re¬ 
cently  from  Clark  University. 

Louis  Kursman  and  ’Thomas 
J.  Sweeney,  who  left  sports  writ¬ 
ing  Jobs  on  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette, 
respectively,  to  enter  the  Army, 


have  returned  honorably 
charged.  Kursman  is  writtof 
sports  once  more.  Sweeney^ 
been  placed  on  the  city  staff 
Both  men  were  in  service  mor* 
than  two  years,  but  neither  saw 
combat. 

Mel  Dorius,  formerly  city  edi¬ 
tor’s  assistant  on  the  Salt  r-gkt 
City  Deseret  News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  state  editor  to  succeed 
C.  Leland  Eddy,  resigned.  Thdon 
Liddle,  formerly  city  editor,  has 
succeeded  Dorius  as  desk  assist¬ 
ant  for  Jean  Paulson,  city  editor. 

Joe  Lee,  formerly  of  KGFF, 
Shawnee,  Okla.,  has  Joined  the 
staff  of  the  Topeka  ( Kan. )  Stott 
Journal  as  editorial  writer.  Mjuit 
Helen  Hall,  who  several  years 
ago  conducted  a  shoppers'  col¬ 
umn  for  the  Journal,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  as  a  reporter. 
Jerry  Heckert,  photographer- 
sports  editor  of  the  Journal,  ill 
several  weeks,  is  back  at  work. 

Russ  Davis,  free  lance  writer 
in  Philadelphia  who  was  forme^ 
ly  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette. 
has  Joined  the  Saturday  Eveniog 
Post.  He  was  for  several  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record. 

Raymond  E.  Peterson,  associ¬ 
ated  in  reportorial  and  ^itorisl 
capacities  with  the  Oahfcoah 
( Wis. )  Northwestern  for  over  20 
years  and  city  editor  since  May, 
1941,  has  resigned  to  Join  the  AP 
in  Denver.  He  went  to  Colorado 
partly  on  the  recommendation 
of  his  physician.  O.  J.  Habdt, 
publisher,  has  announced  that 
in  the  rearrangement  of  the  news 
staff.  Walter  H.  Haefs  has  been 
named  assistant  managing  editor 
and  David  A.  Runge  has  been 
made  city  editor.  Allen  N.  Mad¬ 
den  of  the  proofreading  staff  has 
been  transferred  to  the  repor¬ 
torial  staff. 

Richard  C.  Davis,  drama  and 
music  critic  for  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  who  recently 
returned  to  milwaukee  from 
the  Journal’s  New  York  o^ 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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fice,  discussed  the  new  season  on 
Broadway  at  a  dinner  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women  at  Racine. 

Dkan  McCuMBEa  has  resigned 
from  the  Chicago  AP  bureau  to 
become  assistant  director  of  in¬ 
formation  for  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Clyde  WEATHEawAX  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Marshall 
( Mich. )  Chronicle  and  former 
county  building  reporter  of  the 
old  Battle  Creek  (Mich.i  Moon 
Journal,  is  a  candidate  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  the 
State  Senate  seat  vacated  by 
Sen.  Warren  G.  Hooper  of  Al¬ 
bion,  former  newspaper  man  re¬ 
cently  slain.  The  primary  will 
be  held  Feb.  19. 

Lad  Slingerland,  former  .sports 
editor  of  the  old  Lansing  (Mich.) 
Capital-News,  has  joined  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Lansing  State 
Journal,  replacing  Hal  Schram, 
now  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
sporta  department. 

Paul  Keller,  artist  for  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  has 
gone  to  San  Francisco  on  leave 
to  join  the  OWI  overseas  branch. 

Frank  Dallam,  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review,  has  been 
elected  to  a  second  term  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Spokane  Press  Club. 

Fred  W.  McCluer,  news  editor 
of  the  Youngstown  (O. )  Vindi¬ 
cator.  has  been  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  publicity  and  advertising 
for  the  Youngstown  Municipal 
Railway  Co.  and  the  Akron 
Transportation  Co. 

Howard  C.  Oyer,  managing 
editor  of  the  Chillicothe  (O.) 
Gazette,  wrote  the  introduction 
and  assisted  in  editing  the  text 
matter  of  David  R.  Webb’s  forth¬ 
coming  book  on  robot  warfare. 
Webb,  a  former  employe  of  the 
Gazette,  is  founder  and  editor  of 
the  Robot  Warfare  Journal. 

WnxiAM  Townes  has  resigned 
as  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  Walter  Lerch, 
writer  in  the  field  of  science,  hos¬ 
pitals  and  medicine  for  the  past 
three  years.  Lerch  began  his 
newspaper  career  with  the 
Cleveland  News  and  was  a  field 
examiner  for  NLRB  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Press  staff. 

Johnrae  Earl,  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph  copy  reader,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  sinriilar  position  with 
the  Chicago  Daily  News.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  of  WLW,  Cincinnati,  and 
earlier  with  the  New  Castle 
(Pa.)  News.  Harry  Barnett, 
formerly  with  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  of  KDKA,  Pittsburgh,  has 
moved  to  the  Sun-Telegraph 
copy  desk.  Harry  Burton  has 
left  the  Sun-Telegraph  copy 
desk  for  that  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Baltimore  News-Post. 

C.  McTammany,  veteran  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  controller,  has  re¬ 
tired.  His  duties  will  be  divided, 
personnel  direction  being  as¬ 
sumed  by  William  Forrester. 


labor  editor,  and  other  duties  by 
members  of  the  business  staff. 
Forrester  will  devote  his  full 
time  to  personnel  work  as  soon 
as  a  successor  cap  be  obtained 
for  his  labor  work.  Ed  Lally, 
former  Press  labor  editor,  has 
been  discharged  from  the  Army 
because  of  training  injuries,  and 
has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Cleveland  bureau  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Sidney  Barson,  court  reporter 
and  legislative  correspondent  for 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  News,  has 
been  reelected  president  for  his 
11th'  term  by  the  Harrisburg 
Newspaper  Guild. 

Paul  M.  Keister,  who  ended 
14  years  of  newspaper  work  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  New  York 
when  he  resigned  last  April  as 
sports  editor  of  the  New  York 
Post,  has  opened  an  industrial 
and  building  material  publicity 
agency  at  33  W.  42nd  St.,  New 
York  City. 

A  boy,  Russell,  was  born  Feb. 
11  to  New  York  Post  editorial 
cartoonist  Al  Liederman  and 
Mrs.  Liederman,  their  second 
child. 

William  T.  McCleery,  Sunday 
editor  for  PM,  is  playwright  of 
the  recently  opened  Broadway 
comedy  “Hope  for  the  Best.” 

Paul  Tobenkin,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  labor  editor, 
after  10  years  on  the  paper’s 
regular  staff  has  moved  to  the 
Washington  bureau.  Recent  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  reportorial  staff 
are  Paul  Davidson  Grindle,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  Portland  ( Me. ) 
Press-Herald  and  Boston  Herald 
circulation  staff,  and  Dave  Mc¬ 
Connell,  former  night  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal.  Each  saw  service,  Grin¬ 
dle  with  OWI  and  the  Army,  Mc¬ 
Connell  with  the  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine. 

Lt.  Col.  Richards  Vidmer,  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  two  and  a 
half  years  in  England,  has  re¬ 
ceived  his  Army  discharge  and 
will  return  to  London  soon  to 
join  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une’s  bureau  there.  Vidmer  for¬ 
merly  conducted  the  Herald 
Tribune  sports  column  “Down  in 
Front.” 

William  W.  Tyler,  press  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  during  Gov. 
Dewey’s  campaign  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency.  has  been  named  head  of 
the  Albany  branch  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  News  Service.  A  former 
AP  correspondent  in  Albany,  he 
left  last  August  to  accept  the 
position  of  press  secretary. 

William  H.  Bowes  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  of 
the  Long  Branch  (N.  J.)  Record. 

With  The  Colors 

LT.  COL.  BUEL  WEARE,  a  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  executive 
staff  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune,  has  been 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for 
meritorious  service  while  in  the 
European  theater  of  operations 
from  September,  1943,  to  Au¬ 
gust,  19^.  Lt.  Col.  Weare  has 
been  in  the  Army  since  Decem¬ 
ber,  1940. 

Lt.  Ross  Wyrosdick,  former 


member  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution  staff,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  base  public  relations  of¬ 
ficer  at  Lawson  Field,  Fort  Ben- 
ning,  Ga. 

Lt.  Arthur  Hendrickson,  a 
r^orter  for  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald  before  entering  the 
Air  Corps,  has  received  the 
Purple  Heart  at  Fitzsimons  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  Denver,  for  an 
arm  wound  suffered  while  on  a 
bombing  mission  over  Europe. 
He  was  a  navigator. 

Gerald  M.  Monaghan,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American,  has  been 
promoted  from  lieutenant  to 
captain  in  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
and  assigned  to  the  Connecticut 
Wing  as  intelligence  officer.  He 
has  also  been  appointed  editor 
of  the  monthly  publication 
Wing  Dope. 

Lt.  Boardman  G.  Getsinger, 
Jr.,  former  reporter  for  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican, 
is  now  a  bomber  pilot  with  the 
Eighth  Air  Force  in  England. 
His  father,  Maj.  Boardman  G. 
Getsinger,  attached  to  Army 
public  relations  at  Washington, 
is  a  former  city  editor  of  the 
Waterbury  American.  T/Sgj. 
William  P.  Butler,  former  po¬ 
lice  reporter  for  the  Republican, 
who  recently  returned  from  34 
months’  service  in  the  South 
Pacific  to  an  Army  hospital  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  recurrent  illness  con¬ 
tracted  overseas,  is  home  on 
furlough. 

H.  Philip  Auffrey,  reporter 
for  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  left  recently  for  service 
with  the  Army. 

Lt.  Marty  Kivel,  USMC,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  night  city  ^itor 
of  the  New  York  News,  has  been 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  with 
citation  by  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  Pacific  Fleet 
Marine  Force  for  meritorious 
achievement  as  a  combat  corre¬ 
spondent  during  the  capture  of 
Saipan  and  Tinian. 

Pfc.  Thomas  Hoge,  Stars  and 
Stripes  correspondent,  missing 
since  airborne  action  in  Holland 
Sept.  17,  has  been  reported  by 
a  Dutch  citizen  as  captured  by 
the  Germans  and  taken  to  Ger¬ 
many. 

Capt.  James  A.  Michener, 
USMC,  former  reporter  on  the 
Harrisburg  t  Pa. )  Telegraph, 
Omaha  Bee-News  and  Baltimore 
News,  Post  &  American,  has  been 
promoted  to  major  and  on  the 
same  day  received  a  Presiden¬ 
tial  Citation  and  Bronze  Medal. 
He  is  the  son  of  A.  R.  Michener, 
general  manager  of  the  Sayre 
(Pa.)  Times,  a  former  Hearst 
executive. 

Sgt.  Louis  Martini,  AAF,  in 
the  art  department  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
when  it  closed,  is  home  from 
New  Guinea  on  his  first  fur¬ 
lough  to  America  in  three  years. 

Lt.  (jg)  Tom  Bradshaw  of 
the  Navy,  former  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  staff  member,  is  on  ac¬ 
tive  duty  in  a  new  post  after 
having  survived  the  sinking  of 
the  u.  S.  Aircraft  Carrier 
Princeton. 

Lt.  Dave  McCarthy  of  the 
Army,  ex-Philadelphia  Record 
reporter,  is  recovering  at  O’Reil¬ 
ly  General  Hospital,  Springfield, 


Mo.,  from  injuries  which  left 
him  with  partial  paralyiU  o( 
the  throat. 

Lt.  James  H.  Denison,  fo^ 
mer  news  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  has  been  promoted 
to  a  captaincy.  He  has  been  in 
England  for  a  year,  since  re 
signing  as  director  of  publicity 
for  the  Michigan  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense  in  Lansing. 

Maj.  W.  C.  (Tex)  Reynour, 
Racine  (Wis.)  Journal -Timet 
news  staff  member,  who  was 
recently  promoted  from  captain, 
has  been  appointed  military 
governor  of  a  medium-sized 
province  in  Italy.  Maj.  Reynolds 
has  been  overseas  17  months, 
chiefly  following  combat  units 
into  newly-captured  areas  to  es¬ 
tablish  order. 

Dale  R.  Thompson,  reporter 
for  the  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  North¬ 
western  before  entering  the 
AAF,  now  a  second  lieutenant, 
has  completed  an  orientation 
course  in  England  designed  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  training 
in  the  States  and  combat  sol¬ 
diering  against  the  enemy. 

WAC  Pvt.  Margaret  Rose,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  School  of  Journalism 
and  former  reporter  on  the 
Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette  and 
the  Milwaukee  Catholic  Herald- 
Citizen,  was  the  originator  and 
now  is  the  editor  of  the  first 
WAC  newspaper  to  be  published 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific.  Pvt 
Rose,  who  was  inducted  last 
April  and  left  the  States  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  started  the  WAC-APO 
soon  after  arriving  in  New 
Guinea.  She  is  now  assisted 
by  a  part-time  staff  of  three. 

Harold  Klessig,  USMC,  iot- 
mer  reporter  on  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  has  been  appointed  a 
combat  correspondent  and  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  sergeant 
Klessig,  who  joined  the  Marines 
last  February,  is  now  on  his 
way  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  assign¬ 
ment. 

T/4  I.  A.  Ernst,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Xenia  (0.) 
Gazette  before  induction,  is  now 
located  at  Headquarters,  Ninth 
Infantry  Training  Regiment 
Camp  Croft,  S.  C. 

S/Sgt.  William  W.  Stedmah 
was  seriously  injured  in  Bel¬ 
gium  Jan.  18  and  is  now  re¬ 
cuperating  in  an  unnamed  hos¬ 
pital.  He  is  a  former  Youngs¬ 
town  (O.)  Vindicator  promo¬ 
tion  reporter. 
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BUY  WAR  BONOS  AND  STAMPS 


New  milk  factory  being  built 


The  other  fellow’s  job  often  looks 
easier  than  your  own.  Like  the  city 
man  who  said  to  the  dairy  farmer,  “All 
you  do  is  put  fodder  in  one  end  of  the 
cow  and  take  milk  out  of  the  other!” 

Actually,  of  course,  dairying  is  a 
complex  business,  it  takes  careful 
breeding,  feeding  and  about  two  years’ 
time  before  a  four-legged  milk  factory 
even  begins  to  produce.  It  takes  hard 
work  and  every  scientific  safeguard  to 
keep  cows  healthy  grid  productive. 

(ietling  the  milk  to  you  is  equally 
exacting.  It  calls  for  skilful  handling, 
speed  and  refrigeration.  It  calls  for 
endless  tests  and  clean,  sterile  equip¬ 
ment.  Even  bottles  go  through  a  twenty 


to  thirty  minute  soaking,  rinsing  and 
sterilizing  process.  It  calls  for  depend¬ 
able  delivery  in  any  weather. 

Because  the  dairy  industry  does  its 
difficult  job  so  well,  the  production  of 
milk  —  nature’s  most  nearly  perfect 
food  —  has  reached  all-time  highs  and 
America,  even  in  war,  is  the  best-fed 
nation  in  the  world. 

Much  of  this  progress  has  been  made 
possible  by  National  Dairy  research. 
Our  Laboratories  have  improved  the 
processing  of  milk,  cheese,  butter,  ice 
cream  .  .  .  developed  new  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  .  .  .  guarded  quality  and  purity 
.  .  .  and  so  helped  the  health  of  your 
family,  your  nation. 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and  better 
understanding  of  dairy  products  as 
human  food  ...  as  a  base  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  products  and  ma¬ 
terials  .  .  .  as  a  source  of  health  and 
enduring  progress  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  America. 
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PROMOTION 

All-Radio  Sales  Show 


Demands  a 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 

LEf  US  TELL  you  about  a 

meeting  we  attended  the  other 
day. 

It  was  at  an  advertising  club 
in  a  middle-sized  American  city. 
The  program  had  been  bUl^ 
as  an  “All-Radio”  performance 
and  several  stations  cooperated. 
The  speaker  was  an  out-of-town 
big-Aot  and  the  house  was 
packed.  Among  the  guests  were 
most  of  the  imi>ortant  local  re¬ 
tailers. 

When  the  doors  were  opened 
the  crowd  came  in  to  music. 
They  ate  to  music  interspersed 
by  gags,  gal  singers  and  plugs 
that  these  were  performers  over 
local  stations,  ^e  music  was 
lively,  the  Jokes  ranged  from 
horrible  to  good — and  the  crowd 
loved  it  After  all,  even  adver¬ 
tising  men  are  human  and.  like 
everyone  else.  Just  boys  grown 
older! 

Then,  the  speaker  of  the  day 
got  under  way.  He  started  off 
with  urbane  pleasantries  about 
the  hammy  early  days  of  radio 
.  .  .  and  produced  a  reminiscent 
laugh  or  two. 

But  after  the  first  sparring 
Jabs,  we  realized  the  hammer 
and  tongs  attempt  by  the  radio 
people  to  get  more  local  retail 
business — and  get  it  from  the 
newspapers  —  was  very  mudi 
alive!  The  q;>eaker  didn’t  pull 
any  punches.  From  telling  how 
many  million  people  listened  to 
radio  how  many  hours  a  day,  he 
shifted  over  to  how  It  was  grow¬ 
ing  at  the  expense  of  news¬ 
papers  (or  at  least  that  was  our 
impression),  how  young  people 
preferred  It.  how  listening  made 
a  quicker  impression  than  read¬ 
ing,  and  how  as  a  great  and  be¬ 
nign  social  force  it  had  been 
educating  the  world  and  win¬ 
ning  the  war. 

Clinic  After  Sermon 

The  talk  Included  the  playing 
of  some  sample  commercials — 
but  when  we  looked  at  the 
listeners,  they  all  seemed  to  be 
carrying  on  nobly  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  some  confirmed  news¬ 
paper  advertising  men. 

After  the  sermon,  there  was  a 
clinic  on  wavs  to  use  radio  in 
retail  advertising. 

Later  that  day  we  talked  to 
some  department  store  people. 
Neither  of  us  mentioned  radio. 
We  didn’t  ask  them  about  the 
necessity  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  to  their  business — they  as¬ 
sumed  it.  They  knew  Just  who 
read  their  copy,  what  impres¬ 
sion  the  pictures  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  created,  bow  the  prices 
impressed  themselves  on  cus¬ 
tomers’  minds.  They  were  bet¬ 
ter  sold  on  the  practical  utility 
of  our  newspaper  space  than  we 
were  .  .  .  and  better  ^le  to  talk 
about  it! 

So  from  this  all  we  drew  a 
number  of  observations: 

1 — ^How  many  newq;>aper8 
could  put  on  a  show  as  enter- 


Showdown 


taining  and  seemingly  convinc¬ 
ing  as  that  we  witnessed?  If 
there  were  three  newspapers  in 
a  town,  what  would  be  the 
chances  of  their  getting  to¬ 
gether,  importing  a  notable 
speaker,  and  cooperating  in  ap¬ 
parent  amity? 

2— In  newspaper  promotion, 
how  many  of  us  know  the  real 
newspaper  daily  success  stories 
as  well  as  our  major  advertisers 
and  have  the  wit  and  dramatic 
sense  to  utilize  them? 

Radio  is  fighting  hard  to  get 
into  the  retail  field  in  a  big  way. 
Its  claims  may  or  may  not  have 
merit  But  the  sales  effort  is 
being  put  forth  by  the  radio 
people  and  will  have  some  re¬ 
sults.  We  cannot  imore  it. 

The  best  method  Is  to  beat 
them  at  their  own  game — put  a 
positive  story  up  well  and  sell 
it  interestiMly.  Use  pictures. 
Use  art.  'Tie  up  with  news 
interest.  Cite  figures  of  circu¬ 
lation  and  readership.  And 
above  all,  show  the  results  con¬ 
sistent  use  of  newspaper  space 
brings. 

Gr— tingg  to  Buyers 

ORCHID  of  the  week  for  a  neat 

little  promotion  scheme  goes 
to  Hazen  Morse  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  for  a  card 
of  congratulations  from  the  W-'T 
mailed  to  new  buyers  for  New 
York  stores.  Starts  out:  "This 
little  bird  Just  told  us  about 
your  new  Job.  Congratulations 
and  best  wishes."  Wonder  if 
the  W-T  has  follow  ups  to  this? 

SECOND  ORCHID  goes  to 
Bob  Svensson,  the  tireless 
worker  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  tor  layout  and  copy  on  a 
twocolbr  folder  entitled  “G.I. 
Josie?  NO  SIR!”  The  cutely 
told  story  details  how  a  ’Times 
advertiser,  ’The  Farmer’s  Market, 
asked  readers  to  help  the  Army 
Chaplains’  Service  Corns — with 
a  resulting  deluge  of  376  chess 
sets.  293  checker  sets,  50  har¬ 
monicas.  65  banjos,  and  oceans 
of  miscellany  plus  $2,111.  Were 
we  speaking  of  result  stories  a 
moment  ago? 

Trade  Press  Flashes 

A  NUMBER  of  ads  in  current 

issues  of  trade  magazines  are 
so  good  we’ve  Just  got  to  men¬ 
tion  them.  .  .  . 

Toledo  Blade:  Another  of  the 
series  on  unusual  Toledo,  this 
time  that  the  city  is  a  pioneer 
in  vocational  education.  Well 
illustrated  facts  we  never  knew 
until  now.  ( EAP,  Feb.  3,  p^.  19 ) 

Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times: 
Quick-on-the-bounce  tie  up  be¬ 
tween  the  Oklahoma  news¬ 
papers’  1939  recommendations 
for  continuity  in  copy  and  the 
H.  J.  Heinz  newspaper  ad  ac¬ 
tion  recently.  (PI,  FA.  2,  p.  13) 

Chicago  Times:  Tells  us  how 
they  raise  funds  for  calls  by 
wounded  veterans  from  hos¬ 


pitals  to  homes  .  .  .  good  public 
information  plainly  told.  (PI, 
Feb.  2,  p.  65) 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant: 
We’ve  commented  on  their 
“products  floating  around  in  the 
sky”  series  before,  but  honestly 
this  one  on  Dari  Rich  hits  the 
ceiling  at  about  50,000  feet!  The 
art  is  splendid  and  the  copy 
trots.  You  get  it:  we  like  it! 
(AA.  Feb.  5,  p.  2) 

Space  isn’t  going  to  permit  us 
this  issue  to  discuss  the  latest 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Notebook  issued  by  Pierre  Mar- 
tineau,  treasurer  of  NNPA  (Did 
you  ever  hear  of  a  treasurer  be¬ 
fore  who  could  write?  This  one 
can.)  But  it’s  a  gold  mine  and 
if  NNPA  doesn’t  mind  we’ll  dis¬ 
play  some  of  its  contents  in  part 
next  week. 

m 

New  Pulpwood  Issue 
By  Virginia  Weekly 

Again  the  Southside  Virginia 
News,  Petersburg.  Va.,  weekly, 
has  issued  a  special  pulpwood 
number  battling  the  critical 
shortage  of  help  in  getting  wood 
cut  and  out  of  the  forests. 

Sent  to  12,500  persons,  includ¬ 
ing  "fellow  publishers”  and  key 
men  in  the  industry  and  govern¬ 
ment,  the  issue  pleaded  for  co¬ 
operation  from  farmers  and 
leaders  in  obtaining  the  wood 
necessary  for  many  vital  war 
products.  Sixteen  pages  and  a 
four-page  tabloid  rotogravure 
.section  were  devoted  to  this 
message  in  news  and  advertising. 


^decu 


Pink  on  Sattuday 
EXPLAINING  to  readers  that  it 
was  using  up  all  the  news¬ 
print  now  on  hand,  thus  redue 
ing  its  demand  on  the  nation'i 
total  supply,  the  Memphii 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  is  print¬ 
ing  Saturday  editions  on  pink 
paper  formerly  used  for  eiAm 

Data  for  Employes 
’THE  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
ond  Tribune  distributes  an  at¬ 
tractive  folder  keeping  employei 
informed  of  company  policiei 
A  new  edition  is  enclosed  eadi 
week  with  pay  checks. 

Town  Hall  in  Georgia 
ALL  seats  are  free  at  the  Town 
Hall  meetings  which  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal  has  begun 
Governor  Arnall  headed  the  all 
star  cast  at  the  first  session 
when  the  topic  was  home  rule 
for  Georgia. 

Lending  on  Ear 

THE  Houghton  (Mich.)  Gazette 
carries  this  text  in  a  box  at 
the  top  of  Page  One:  “If  the 
fundamental  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  United  Nations  will 
not  stand  public  airing  we  had 
better  find  it  out  before  we  en¬ 
ter  into  a  permanent  union.” 
’The  quote  is  credited  to  Alf  M. 
Landon. 


Blue  Network 
Promotes  Three 

’The  Blue  Network  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  election  of  three 
new  vice-presidents,  C.  P.  Jaeger, 
general  sales  manager;  Fred 
Smith,  director  of  promotion, 
niiblicity  and  advertising;  and 
Charles  E.  Rynd,  formerly  treas¬ 
urer. 

’The  board  of  directors  also 
created  a  News  and  News  Fea¬ 
tures  Department,  under  Robert 
E.  Kintner,  now  a  vice-president. 
G.  W.  (Johnny)  Johnstone  will 
continue  in  his  present  capacity 
of  director  of  news  and  news 
features. 

■ 

Des  Moines  Dailies 
Issue  GI  Handbook 

A  24-page  GI  handbook,  de¬ 
signed  as  a  guide  for  discharged 
Iowa  veterans,  came  off  the  job 
presses  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  &  Tribune  this  week. 

’i^e  handbook  answers  many 
questions,  from  mustering  oiit 
pay  to  a  list  of  approved  educa¬ 
tional  training  institutions  in  the 
state.  It  was  written  by  Leighton 
Authier  of  the  new.spapers’  pro¬ 
motion  department  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  state  and  federal  agen¬ 
cies  and  private  organizations. 
■ 

Doily  Sells  Station 

Radio  station  WSRR.  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  has  been  sold  to  the 
Western  Connecticut  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.  for  $161,000  by  Gillespie 
Brothers,  owners  of  the  Stam¬ 
ford  Advocate.  The  sale  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  approval  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 


Poll  on  Cigarettes 

THE  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot  has  been  taking  a  poll 
of  its  readers  on  whether  they 
think  cigarettes  should  be  ra¬ 
tioned  and  if  so,  what  plan  they 
would  favor.  ’Die  poll  is  taken 
through  a  coupon  printed  daily. 


Circulation  Freeze 

The  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald  has  frozen  its  circulation 
as  of  Feb.  5  “because  there  is  no 
prospect  of  improvement  in  the 
newsprint  shortage.”  Until  fur¬ 
ther  notice  subscriptions  will  be 
accepted  only  as  replacements 
for  those  dropped  or  cancelled 


RELY  ON 
CERTIFIEDS 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 
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Designed  for  travel  de  luxe,  this  new 
Drawing  Room  sets  new  standards  in 
luxury  and  personal  comfort  ...  in  ap¬ 
pointments  for  pleasant  relaxation.  By 
day,  it  is  a  spacious  living  room,  with 
broad  couch  and  two  easy  chairs  . . . 
two  large  windows  for  scenic  enjoyment 
. . .  complete,  well -lighted,  private  wash¬ 
room  adjoining.  At  night,  with  ample 
dressing  room,  3  persons  may  sleep  com¬ 
fortably  in  full-sized  beds.  Full-length 
mirror . . .  shoe  box  with  aisle  outlet . . . 
roomy  clothes  closet  and  luggage  space 
.  . .  individual  regulation  of  lights,  heat¬ 
ing,  ventilation  and  air  conditioning. 


loduy's  critical  need  for  war  materiel  finds  Pullinan-Standard 
mukinfi  nothing  but  unnament  and  essential  tear  transportation 
(‘i/nipment.  No  deviation  from  this  fixed  course  is  conceivable 
until  the  war  is  won.  To  ease  the  railroads'  wartime  burden, 
new  cars  can  Ite  built  as  war  needs  dictate.  When  peace 
comes,  the  railroads — as  vital  to  reconstruction  as  to  military 
supply — will  be  in  urgent  need  of  new  equipment. 

Recognizing  the  res{>onsibilitie8  imposed  by  its  leadership 
in  carhuilding,  Pullniaii*Standard  will  be  well  prepared  to 
build  this  new  equipment — in  types  as  advanced  as  tomor¬ 
row —  to  help  maintain  full  employment,  and  to  provide 
op{M>rt unities  for  returning  servicemen.  In  blueprinting  these 
obje<;tives,  we  believe  we  are  performing  an  important  serv¬ 
ice  to  our  national  economy. 

The  new  Drawing  Room,  shown  above,  is  typical  of  many 
innovations  and  new  designs  which  will  revolutionize  former 
conceptions  of  travel.  As  originators  of  lightweight,  stream¬ 
lined  trains  and  cars,  and  as  headquarters  for  railway  sleep¬ 
ing  cars  for  more  than  85  years,  Pullman-Standard  will  hold 
its  leadership  in  engineering,  styling  and  building  the  trains 
of  the  future. 


Thm  bond  you  buy  and  fail  to  k—p 
Is  Idem  a  smntry  gonm  to  shop/ 

To  match  thm  sacrHkm  of  war. 

No  man  has  bought  mnough/  buy  moral 


(tfficea  in  seten  cities 
Manu/acturing  plants  in  six  cities 
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GI  Bill  of  Rights  Law 
Suggests  Campaigns 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 

(No.  122  in  a  Mriaa) 

ANY  PERSON  in  the  U.  S.  mili¬ 
tary  or  naval  service  on  or 
after  Sept.  16,  1940,  who  has 
seen  90  days  of  active  service 
and  who  has  been  released  hon¬ 
orably  (plus  several  other  speci¬ 
fied  qualifications)  may  apply 
for  a  loan  of  up  to  $2,000  for 
purchase  of  homes,  farms  and 
business  property. 

So  says  Public  Law  346, 
passed  last  June  by  Congress — 
known  also  as  the  “GI  Bill  of 
Rights.”  (To  get  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  it,  get  a  copy  from 
your  bank,  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans’  AfiFairs,  Washington,  or 
from  any  branch  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator’s  Office.) 

The  way  a  lot  of  veterans  are 
going  to  try  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  is  to  set  them¬ 
selves  up  in  business.  And 
there’s  the  rub. 

Any  Dim  and  Bradstreet  office 
can  give  you  a  good  picture  of 
what  has  happened  to  thousands 
of  small  bu^esses  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Since  Pearl  Harbor  over 
60,000  stores  and  service  estab- 
iidunents  have  disappeared. 

In  some  instances  the  owners 
fotmd  it  impossible  to  obtain 
merchandise;  others  have  been 
drafted,  while  still  others  have 
failed  for  lack  of  capital,  lack  of 
experience,  etc. 

Reatricfioas  on 

Not  every  soldier  who  applies 
for  a  loan  will  obtain  one.  A 
burning  desire  to  open  a  small 
independent  grocery  store  or  an 
electric  appliance  shop  is  no 
guarantee  of  success.  Yet  the 
ex-service  man’s  chances  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  are,  we  think,  as  good  as 
those  of  any  other  group  of 
busineas  men.  So  let’s  assume 
many  of  the  applicants  for  loans 
will  get  them.  What,  if  any¬ 
thing,  can  we  in  the  advertising 
department  of  our  newspapers 
do  to  help  the  returning  veteran 
to  make  a  “go”  of  his  own  busi¬ 
ness? 

All  over  the  country  commit¬ 
tees,  local  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce  or  the  mayors'  offices  are 
making  surveys  to  determine 
the  community  post-war  needs. 
Most  of  these  projects  have  to 
do  with  labor;  few  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  look  into  needs  for 
new  retail  or  service  establish¬ 
ments  such  as  shoe  repair  shops, 
barber  shops,  radio  repair  shops, 
second-hand  stores,  laundries, 
grocery  stores,  etc. 

Newspapers  can  make  careful 
surveys  of  the  store  needs  of 
their  commmunities  and  pro¬ 
vide  every  bank  or  loan  agency 
with  lists.  These  surveys  would 
be  welcomed  by  bankers  asked  . 
to  make  loans.  They  would  also 
be  of  tremendous  value  to  the 
Administrator  who  must  pass 
on  the  qualifications  of  bor¬ 
rowers. 

’The  simplest  way  to  do  this 


survey  job  is  to  call  a  meeting 
of  your  own  staff  of  solicitors 
and  let  them  put  down  on  paper 
their  views  of  the  community 
needs.  One  thing  is  obvious  to 
any  newspaper  saiesman  or  ad¬ 
vertising  executive.  He  has 
seen  the  coming  and  going  of 
many  retail  establishments.  He 
knows  from  his  own  experience 
that  a  certain  percentage  of  all 
retail  operations  wind  up  in  the 
sheriff’s  hands  or  are  liquidated 
before  the'  owner  goes  broke.  He 
knows  that  some  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  are  overcrowded  and  that 
many  concerns  cannot  compete 
with  chain  store  operations. 

Several  of  your  regular  ad¬ 
vertisers  will  benefit  from  this 
loan  set  up.  Real  estate  brokers 
who  conduct  insurance  depart¬ 
ments  on  the  side  are  likely 
prospects  for  immediate  adver¬ 
tising  directed  at  those  who  are 
eligible  for  a  GI  loan.  Every 
bank  in  your  town  is  a  prospect 
for  special  copy.  Local  trade 
schools  and  business  colleges, 
plumbers, .  heating  contractors, 
lumber  yards  and  general  con¬ 
tractors  are  also  prospects  for 
special  campaigns. 

Upsurge  ia  Small  Business 

A  recent  article  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  magazine 
said:  “It  would  not  seem  unrea¬ 
sonable  if  3,000,000  GFs  elected 
to  go  into  business  for  them¬ 
selves.” 

While  this  statement  seems  to 
be  slightly  on  the  optimistic 
side,  no  one  can  dodge  this  ob¬ 
vious  conclusion.  ’The  number 
of  new  businesses  and  service 
establishments  is  bound  to  show 
an  increase  after  the  war  and 
many  of  the  men  who  will  bor¬ 
row  already  have  had  sound, 
practical  training  in  the  kind  of 
business  in  which  they  plan  to 
engage.,  - 

Already  many  of  our  returned 
veterans  are  cautiously  explor¬ 
ing  the  dozens  of  projects  for 
which  they  can  borrow  money. 
Some  will  fail  but  a  lot  of  them 
will  succeed.  More  would  suc- 
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Idaho  Editors  Elect 
W.  F.  MacKnight 

Boise,  Ida.,  Feb.  13— W.  f 
MacKnight  of  the  Preston  Citi¬ 
zen  was  elected  Idaho  Editorial 
Assn,  president  last  week.  He 
succeeds  George  Whorton,  Pay¬ 
ette  Independent  Enterprise; 

L.  W.  Lieb,  Wallace,  was 
elected  vice-president,  and  these 
directors  were  named:  John 
Porter,  Rexburg;  Harry  Nims, 
Aberdeen:  Mr.  l^orton;  W.  T. 
Marineau,  Moscow;  Burl  Haga- 
done,  Coeur  d’Alene,  and  Ber¬ 
wyn  Burke,  Jerome. 

Dr.  William  F.  Swindler,  lEA 
secretary  and  head  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  section  at  the  University 
of  Idaho,  told  the  editors  Td«ho 
newspapers  have  donated  $75,000 
to  $100,000  worth  of  advertising 
space  for  the  sale  of  War  Bon^ 
since  Pearl  Harbor. 


CANUTE 
COMPLEX 

HE  successful  man  has  a  touch  of  the 
King  Canute  complex.  The  tides  will 
not  cease  their  normal  action  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  but  he  has  the  gumption,  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  the  courage,  that  enable  him  to 
guide  and  control  the  ebb  and  flow  of  men 
and  affairs  to  his  own  advantage.  There 
are  such  men  in  the  top  positions  among 
national  advertisers.  They  choose  the 
all-covering  and  ever-fruitful  medium 
-LOCALNEWS  DAILIES. 

Local  news  has  a  perennial  interest  \ 
like  nothing  else  seen  or  heard  ex-  I 
cept  Holy  Writ.  / 


*  BUr  MORE  WAR  BONDS  ★ 

Perhaps  w*  should  tell  you  that  it  is  our  practice  to  set 
aside  one  dollar  per  word  for  the  purchase  of  extra 
War  Bonds  every  time  we  take  type  to  tell  our  own  tale. 


ceed  of  they  were  given  sound 
advice  and  counsel.  It’s  a  job 
for  newspapers.  Start  a  survey 
today,  get  the  information  you 
know  is  needed,  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  every  banker  in  your 
community.  You  will-  do  your 
community  and  the  veteran  a 
favor  and  make  it  possible  for 
several  of  your  advertisers  to 
extend  a  real  service. 


Donut  Week 

The  Eighth  annual  observance 
of  National  Donut  Week  will  be 
held  throughout  the  country 
March  12  to  18,  it  is  announced 
by  Bert  Nevins,  director  of  the 
committee.  He  invited  national 
advertisers  and  trade  associa¬ 
tions  interested  in  tying  up  with 
the  campaign  to  write  Miss  Lu¬ 
cille  Summer  at  headquarters, 
152  West  42  St.,  New  York. 
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Tonight  youll  look  slick  in 
0  stunning  new  diess ! 


Wherever  you  live  you  get  fashions  just  as  smart- 
just  as  quickly.as  Park  Avenue  or  Sunset  Boulevard! 


Sure,  you  have  more  fun  and  get 
more  compliments  when  you’re 
well-dressed.  And  you  always  can 
be!  Because  modern  highway 
transporution  brings  you  the  lat¬ 
est  styles,  wherever  you  are,  fast 
as  the  style  centers  get  them. 

TRUCKS  CUT  UVINO  COSTS,  TOO 

Today’s  trucks  provide  fast. 
straight  line,  point-to-point 
freight  service  no  other  transpor¬ 
tation  system  can  match.  That 
means  you  pay  less  for  food,  medi¬ 


cines,  clothing  .  . .  for  practically 
everything  you  eat,  use  and  wear. 

You  see,  trucks  travel  the  short¬ 
est  routes— face  fewer  delays.  They 
deliver  door  to  door  — with  less 
handling  in  between.  Breakage 
and  spoilage  are  reduced— chance 
of  loss  is  cut  to  the  minimum. 

Trucking  really  benefits  every¬ 
body  .  .  .  lowers  living  costs,  in¬ 
creases  production,  spurs  employ¬ 
ment  throughoutyour  entire  town. 

Moreover,  these  men  who  built 


your  trucking  industry'  are  men 
you  know.  They’re  your  neigh¬ 
bors— your  friends.  Their  com¬ 
pany  names  are  on  the  trucks  they 
operate.  Their  interests  are  your 
interests. 

Isn’t  this  the  kind  of  transpor¬ 
tation  system  you  want  to  see 
grow— independently  owned  and 
operated  for  the  benefit  of  your 
own  state  and  community? 

AMERICAN  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 
AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSOaATIONS 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C 


TRUCKS  CREATE  NEW  INDUSTRIES-NEW  JOBS— NEW  WEALTH! 
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Chi  Sun  Writer  Favors 
Realistic  War  Stories 

John  Mecklin  Sees  Need  for  More 
Comi^ete  Report  on  GI  Fighters 


By  George  A.  Brcradenburg 


DESPITE  efforts  of  war  corre¬ 
spondents  to  report  as  graph¬ 
ically  and  completely  as  possible 

the  grim  reali-  _ 

ties  of  war,  it  is 

difficult  for  any- 

one  on  the  home 

front  to  under-  ^ 

stand  war  vica-  ^ 

rlously,  declared  ^  ^ 

John  Mecklin,  w 

Chicago  Sun  S'  A  A 

correspondent 

recently  re- 

turned  from  the 

Western  Front.  Wi 

Mecklin,  one 

of  three  Amer-  Mecklin 
lean  correspond¬ 
ents  captured  by  the  Germans 
last  September  and  the  only  one 
to  escape,  has  seen  enough  of 
the  fighting  in  Europe  to  have 
a  pretty  good  idea  where  the 
good  and  bad  spots  are  in  press 
relations. 

He  told  £}orroa  ft  Publisher  it 
is  somewhat  paradoxical  that 
American  war  writers  are  ac¬ 
corded  freedom  of  action  at  the 
various  fronts,  yet  are  ham¬ 
pered  by  censorship  and  the 
Army  psychology  of  inertia,  plus 
toe  inevitable  “red  tape”  which 
is  bound  to  occur  to  dealing 
with  toe  military. 

The  Sun  correspondent  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  Americans  are  still 
not  fully  aware  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  fighting  job  confronting  our 
forces  to  Europe.  Mecklin  is  to 
favor  of  a  more  “realistic  re¬ 
port”  of  the  war.  especially  as  it 
relates  to  the  sacrifices  our  men 
are  making  to  defeat  the  enemy. 

Aaks  More  Pictures 

His  broad  t.'Ucism  of  the 
Army  public  relations  policy  is 
that  it  Is  inadequate  insofar  as 
Army  psychology  does  not  per¬ 
mit  a  full  r^ort  of  t^  war  on 
subjects  which  do  not  involve 
miliUry  security.  He  believes, 
for  instance,  that  more  pictures 
should  be  released  of  American 
casualties,  as  opposed  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  ban  on  “horrifies.”  He  also 
contends  the  Impact  of  oflfen- 
sives  would  be  greater  on  the 
public's  mind  if  casualty  lists 
could  be  more  directly  related  to 
battle  action. 

“The  Army  chain  of  conunand 
is  so  set  up  that  the  men  who 
make  the  policy  on  censorship 
are  not  available  to  the  corre¬ 
spondents,”  said  Mecklin.  “It 
does  no  more  good  to  argue  with 
a  censor  about  such  matters  than 
it  does  to  argue  with  the  wait¬ 
ress  about  your  bill  The  man 
who  makes  the  policy  usually  is 
not  a  newspaper  man,  nor  does 
he  understand  the  correspond¬ 
ents’  problems,  or  even  their 
purpose  to  being  at  the  front.” 

On  the  “plus”  side  of  the 
ledger,  the  S«m  writer  cited  the 
compl^  freedom  granted  to 


American  correspondents  at  the 
front,  the  fact  they  are  consid¬ 
ered  “quasi”  staff  ofificers  and 
are  briefed  on  forthcoming  op¬ 
erations,  including  “top  secret 
stuff.”  All  of  this  is  very  valu¬ 
able  to  the  newsmen,  said  Meck¬ 
lin,  adding,  however,  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  stiU  to  tell  the  whole 
truth. 

He  said  the  Army  provides 
adequate  housing,  food  and 
transportation  for  the  corre¬ 
spondents.  The.  big  hurdle  is 
getting  over  thie  psychological 
complex  “that  the  Army  can  do 
no  wrong,”  he  said,  which  can 
be  expressed  as  “the  divine  right 
of  colonels.” 

“The  correspondents  who  real¬ 
ly  know  what  is  going  on  are 
those  at  toe  front,”  said  Meck¬ 
lin.  “SHAEF  briefings  are  abom¬ 
inable.  They  often  contradict 
toe  reports  from  toe  front  them¬ 
selves.  Although  only  accredited 
correspondents  can  attend 
SHAEF  briefings,  they  never  tell 
you  anything  at  a  SHAEF  brief¬ 
ing  that  couldn’t  be  told  to  any¬ 
one.” 

Mecklin  voiced  his  praise  for 
Maj.  Barney  Oldfield,  PRO  of 
the  Ninth  Army,  stating:  “He 
has  the  most  superlative  all- 
afound  pfiblic  relations  facilities 
that  I  have  ever  encountered, 
and  it  is  not  his  fault  that  toe 
censors  still  make  it  hard  for 
us.” 

He  also  credited  Gen.  Patton 
with  the  policy  of  taking  corre¬ 
spondents  into  the  high  com¬ 
mand’s  confidence  and  briefing 
them  in  advance  of  military  op¬ 
erations.  Patton  instituted  such 
a  policy  to  Africa,  Mecklin 
pointed  out,  and  has  maintained 
this  policy  since  he  became  an 
army  commander. 

GFa  Beal  'Copy' 

Mecklin  believes  toe  GI’s  are 
toe  real  “copy”  of  this  war  and 
toe  more  that  can  be  written 
about  their  courage,  sacrifices, 
and  heroism — together  with  their 
hardships,  toe  more  the  people 
at  home  will  understand  toe 
brutal  realities  of  warfare.  “I 
personally  address  each  GI  I 
meet  as  humbly  as  I  speak  to  an 
oflacer,”  he  said. 

The  Germans,  be  said,  were 
living  to  a  fools*  paradise,  their 
morale  bolstered  by  false  hopes 
and  lying  propaganda.  “They 
still  believe  that  their  buzz 
bombs  kill  10,000  people  every 
time  they  strike,”  he  said.  "They 
complain  that  the  French  don’t 
understand  them,  and  they  re¬ 
garded  toe  French  Forces  of  the 
Interior  as  illegal  soldiers — mur¬ 
derers.  That  explains  some  of 
the  German  atrocities.” 

Mecklin  related  an  amusing 
sidelight  on  his  release  after  be¬ 
ing  captured  Sept.  12  along  with 
Edward  BeatU^  Jr.,  of  the 


Navy  Sends  PROs 
After  'Local'  News 

Washincton,  Feb.  14 — ^The 
Navy  Department  is  adopting 
the  combat  correspondent  sys¬ 
tem  to  provide  closer  coverage 
of  the  war  in  the  Pacific  and  to 
localize  stories  where  the  use  of 
a  “home  town  boy”  makes  that 
possible. 

The  department  plans  to  in¬ 
crease  its  staff  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  officers  in  the  Pacific  to 
insure  that  at  least  one  will  be 
aboard  each  vessel  likely  to  en¬ 
gage  in  action  or  otherwise  en¬ 
counter  a  good  story.  Press  as¬ 
sociation  and  special  correspond¬ 
ents  will  continue  to  carry  on 
their  own  coverage  where  they 
operate;  where  the  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion  is  a  spot  that  is  without 
such  coverage,  the  navy’s  PRO 
will  personally  prepare  a  story 
and  make  it  available  to  corre¬ 
spondents  on  a  pooling  arrange¬ 
ment. 

United  Press  and  Wright  Bryan, 
managing  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal.  The  three  correspond¬ 
ents  were  taken  by  a  party  of 
300  Nazis  soldiers  while  travel¬ 
ing  in  a  jeep  near  Chaumont  to 
cover  the  surrender  of  20,000 
Germans  on  the  Loire  River. 
Mecklin  was  released  by  his 
guards  the  next  day  when  Amer¬ 
icans  attacked  while  he  was  be¬ 
ing  marched  toward  Germany. 
Bryan  was  shot  in  the  leg  and 
he,  together  with  Beattie,  are 
being  held  in  a  prison  camp. 

After  Mecklin  returned  to  the 
American  lines  he  wrote  the 
story  of  his  capture  and  release, 
but  because  of  the  rule  of  not 
naming  a  casualty  until  next  of 
kin  have  been  notified,  he  was 
stymied  in  sending  his  story  to 
the  home  office.  Meanwhile,  the 
wire  services  were  quoting 
Mecklin  on  his  experiences, 
identifying  him  as  an  unnamed 
correspondent. 

While  Mecklin  fumed  and 
waited  for  word  from  his  wife 
that  she  had  been  notified  of  his 
release  by  toe  Germans,  the  Sun 
writer  received  an  urgent  cable 
from  Frederick  Kuh,  chief  of 
the  Sun’s  London  bureau,  ad¬ 
monishing  him  to  get  his  story 
started  as  long  as  he  had  gone 
to  the  trouble  of  being  captured 
and  had  escaped. 

Mecklin  finally  received  per¬ 
mission  to  file  his  story  by  sign¬ 
ing  an  affidavit  waiving  the  for¬ 
malities  of  notifying  the  next  of 
kin  first.  About  three  hours 
after  he  had  cleared  his  story, 
he  received  a  cable  from  his 
wife,  Shirley  Karr  Mecklin,  now 
in  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

John  Martin  Mecklin  Is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Pittsburgh  and  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Dartmouth  College,  with 
the  class  of  1939.  He  started 
newspaper  work  as  Dartmouth 
correspondent  for  the  Boston 
Post  and  Springfield  ( Mass. ) 
Republican,  later  serving  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Springfield 
Daily  News.  He  also  worked  on 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  News,  a 
new  paper,  for  a  short  while 
until  it  folded.  He  did  publicity 
work  for  United  Air  Lines  until 


February,  1941,  when  he  joined 
the  United  Press. 

Mecklin  worked  in  varioui 
U.P.  bureaus,  including  Chicago 
Minneapolis  and  Washington’ 
before  being  assigned  to  toe  u! 
S.  Atlantic  fleet  in  December 
1942.  At  Washington,  he  cov^ 
ered  the  War  and  Navy  depart¬ 
ments.  He  made  the  convoy  trip 
with  the  Atlantic  fleet  to  (Casa¬ 
blanca  in  1943,  returning  with 
the  task  force  which  escorted 
the  Richeiieu  to  America.  He 
covered  the  American  landing  at 
Scoglitti,  Sicily,  in  July,  1943. 
He  was  in  the  U.P.  London  bu¬ 
reau  until  a  year  ago,  when  he 
joined  the  Chicago  Sun  staff. 

■ 

SDX  Medallions  Voted 
To  Clapper  and  O'Neal 

Washington,  Feb.  13 — Sam  A 
O'Neal,  publicity  director  of  tto 
Democratic  National  Committee, 
and  Mrs.  Ray  Clapper,  widow  of 
the  late  newspaper  columnist, 
have  been  selected  for  the  an¬ 
nual  medallion  awards  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  The  presentation  will 
be  made  by  Luther  Huston,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Washington  chapter  and 
manager  of  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  New  York  Times. 

O’Neal  is  being  honored  for 
distinguished  Washington  corre¬ 
spondence  as  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Sun’s  Washington  bu¬ 
reau,  which  he  left  Feb.  1  to 
take  his  present  assignment. 
Mrs.  Clapper  receives  the  award 
in  the  name  of  her  husband,  who 
was  killed  in  an  airplane  acci¬ 
dent  while  covering  the  war  in 
the  Pacific. 

■ 

Pledge  Aid  to  U.  S. 

More  than  70%  of  all  the 
printing  equipment  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area  has  just 
been  made  available  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  wartime  printing 
through  a  pledge  by  executives 
of  more  than  190  firms  in  the 
printing  and  allied  trades.  These 
companies,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  made  this  week 
from  the  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  by  A.  E.  Giegengack,  pub¬ 
lic  printer,  have  agreed  to  give 
complete  cooperation  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  millions  of  training 
and  maintenance  manuals  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
as  well  as  other  printed  matttf 
connected  with  the  national  war 
effort. 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

ii  resumed  over  the  oceans 


HOIMEN'S  NEWSPRINT 

will  again  be  offered  to  our 
American  rustomer* 

HOlWEN’S  PAPER  MIllS 

Norrkoping  Sweden 
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Carloads  of  materials  and  supplies  are  shipped,  east  and 
west,  to  home*front  markets  and  ocean  ports.  It's  a  tre* 
mendous  job  but  despite  the  problems  of  manpower  and 
maintenance  it  is  being  accomplished .  with  remarkable 
efficiency. 

^  ★ 

By  putting  the  brakes  on  unwise  personal  spending,  by 
buying  war  bonds  and  saving  them,  we  can  help  guard 
against  depression,  keep  the  wheels  of  industry  running, 
and  the  avenues  of  opportunity  open  for  individual  enter* 
prise  and  initiative. 


leash,  the  train  waits  at  the  sta- 


kike  an  eager  dog  on  a 
tioo — impatient  to  start  its  long  transcontinental  run.  The 
carman  swings  his  lantern  from  side  to  side  above  his 
head.  There’s  a  swish  of  air  as  the  engineer  sees  the 
signal  to  "set  ’em  up.’’  That’s  railroad  language  meaning 
"test  air  brakes’’ . . .  one  of  the  many  Union  Pacific  safety 
operations. 

Over  its  "strategic  middle  route,’’  uniting  the  East  with 


Listen  to  "YOLR  AAiERlCA"  rmdio  program  oh 
Mutual  nationwide  network  every  Sunday  afternoon. 
Consult  your  local  newspaper  for  the  time  and  station. 
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BONI  AND  DDCON  TELL  ALL 


Scoop's  a  Scoop 
For  the  Editor 
Of  Jungle  Doily 


Read  About  the  War: 
Jeeps,  Japs,  and  Germs 

By  Dwight 


YOU  FIGURE  if  one  war  com-  man  in  Dutch — the  Flemish  lan- 
spondent  makes  an  interview,  guage  there  is  practically  the 
two  ought  to  make  a  Book  of  same  as  Dutch — 'Can  you  tell  me 
the  Month.  So  you  sit  down  where  I  can  buy  a  bottle  of 
with  Bill  (William  F.)  Boni  cognac?’ 

and  Kenneth  Dixon,  both  Asso-  ‘"The  guy  answers  in  Ennllxh. 

‘Certainly,’  he  says,  ‘Right 
-  ^  around  the  corner  and  up  a  cou- 

pie  of  doors.’ 

"I  aaya  to  the  guy  in  Dutch, 

‘That  corner  over  there?’ 
w  "  “  ‘That's  right, 

Hi^r  started  off  and  got  about 

■■  20  paces  when  all  of  a  sudden 

he  yells  after  me.  ‘For  G^’s 
sake,  you  were  talking  Dutch.’  ” 

*T  was  born  in  Holland,”  Boni 
explains.  It  was  in  1010,  his  AP 
publicity  release  reveals.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in 
dated  Press,  both  just  returned  1915  with  his  widowed  mother 
from  the  West  Front,  and  wait  and  became  a  citizen  on  his 
with  poised  pencil  for  Page  1,  mother’s  second  marriage,  to  Al* 

Chapter  1.  bert  Boni,  New  York  book  pub- 

Says  Boni:  “Sometime  I’d  like  *“her.  He  lived  in  Holland  and 
to  take  time  out  and  catch  up  Germany  for  several  years,  dur- 

with  this  military-papers  busi-  youth  and  later  when  his  Front-line  dispatches  and  head¬ 
ness.  Once  when  I  left  India  step-father  traveled  to  Europe  quarters  communiques  should 

for  England  they  gave  me  23  a^er  the  last  war  to  obtain  the  be  released  so  that  they  hit  the 

copies  of  my  travel  orders  I  Kaiser’s  memoirs.  finish  line  simultaneously.”  sion  on  the  invasion  ana  con- 

still  had  22  of  them  when  I  ar-  awarded  the  Purple  “That  would  mean  a  lot  more  quest  of  Attu  and  Kiska  in  tte 

rived.”  Heart  in  August  of  last  year  by  accurate  reporting  of  the  war,  Aleutians  in  1943.  When  Kisks 

“Yeah  ”  savs  Divnn  “T  Gen.  MacArthur,  the  first  corre-  and  fewer  inaccurate  specula-  was  assaulted  he  had  a  special 

Paris  for  the  IT  <!  ufith  1 1  JonilQ  spondent  to  win  the  decoration  tion  stories,”  agrees  Dixon.  edition  of  his  Attu  HourglM 

arrived  in  the'  TT  the  Southwest  Pacific  theater.  “I’m  the  only  correspondent  printed  and  distributed  20  min- 

tried  to  na<»  ’em  went  there  to  report  the  war,  in  the  world  who  can  sleep  sit-  utes  after  the  first  troops  hit 

the  line  bt^fnXdv  would  Ukf  "P  «  “rt  of  clay  ting  upright  while  traveling  in  shore. 

them*  f 'couldn’t  give  ’em  awaV^  pigeon  for  Jeeps,  germs,  and  a  jeep,”  volunteers  Dixon.  The  Flying  Dinosaur  makes  no 

I  would  sav  to  a  Piistom/ JaP®-”  he  reported.  He  received  “Would  you  care  to  predict  pretense  to  elaborate  make^., 

don’t  ?ou  Sinl  onl^i  > 'racturowhon  ,  i^p  rolled  off  when  the  war  In  Europe  will  . . - . . 

these’’  ®  bank.  Then,  after  doing  a  end?  you  ask. 

"  ’TCr,  nr,  T  elea..'*  a  ta  t  u  rj  ’’hitch  with  malaria”  he  caught  “Dixon  has  been  with  all  four 
answer  ”  ’  *  *  “jeck-pot— 13  hunks  of  American  armies.”  offers  Boni. 

ceaar.'n  I  ../-a  ,  JaDsnese  metal,  nine  in  the  back  “Yep.”  says  Dixon.  “The  First, 

?*■  ®“  ?  '^P  ^  and  four  in  the  legs,  when  a  the  Third,  the  Seventh,  the 

tu!  ^  “  manila  folder  Japanese  plane  strafed  him.  Ninth  and  First  French,  now  on 

name  o^ Tt***^‘WhS^s®  i^  IhaarT?  H's  chief  “squawk”  with  cover-  the  Western  Front  and  with  the 
I  aTked  him  iug  the  war  in  Europe,  he  says.  Fifth  Anny  In  Italy  and  the 

“’Those  are  voup  n»r«nnai  'a  that  “the  correspondent  who  British  Ei^tli  in  Italy.  Im 

papers  °  ^  Personal  to  strictly  a  gadabout 

"’Can  I  see  them’’  cover  the  action  Isn’t  the  one  Dixon  got  into  the  AP  foreign 

"  ’Sure  ’  who  gets  the  headlines.”  service  in  the  first  black  days 

after  Pearl  Harbor  when  the 

mside  there  were  16  type-  SHAEF  Controls  Nows  frantic  families  of  a  battery  of 
^iii- "  sheets.  Each  one  said.  “No.”  agrees  Dixon.  “It’s  the  boys  on  Bataan  flocked  to  the 
William  F.  Boni,  civilian  pas-  correspondent  who  writes  from  office  of  the  newspaper  he  edited 
senger.  proceeding  from  San  headquarters.  This  is  not  an  and  he  saw  “just  how  much 

Francisco  to  Australia.”  issue  between  newspaper  men,  news  from  the  front  could  mean 

•«  fellows,”  you  say,  understand.  The  Army  wants  to  them.” 

Westarn  Front.  ,  .  the  tightest  possible  control  over  "i  was  managing  editor  of  the 

Boni  speakf  Dutch,  you  the  news.  So  the  big  news  is  Carlsbad  (N  M.l  Current- Ar  pus. 
know,  says  Dixon.  "Boy  how  always  ralaaaad,  for  all  practical  About  100  Carlsbad  boys  were 
he  upset  the  Dutch  waitresses  In  purposes,  iroin  SHAEF.  This  in  the  famed  ‘First-in-Spite-of- 
^my  press  camp  in  Holland,  probably  rc^ts  in  a  better  over-  Hell*  anti-aircraft  Battery  F 
These  waitresses  would  let  off  all  picture,  but  It  also  results  In  when  the  Japs  struck  at  Pearl 

steam  in  Dutch  thinking  no  one  a  lot  of  local'"  ^ -  ”■  -  —  .  .  _  _ 

could  understand  them.  Once  ample.  SHA 
tois  waitress  sounded  off,  and  munique  stat 
Boni  says  to  her  in  Dutch,  ‘Tsk  that  Marche. 

Tsk,  shame  on  you.  That’s  no  recaptured  b; 
way  to  talk.’  Boy,  she  damned  it  never  was. 
near  dropped  her  tray.”  got  sore,  ph 

“Do  you  think  this  Western  ’Look,  there 

Front  push  is  aimed  for  Berlin,”  any  shooting 
you  ask,  "or  will  the  Army  camp  just  been  c 
for  the  rest  of  the  winter  when  SHAEF  anno 
it  reaches  the  Rhine?”  been  retaken 

“When  1  was  in  Termonde,  “SHAEF  n 
Beigium,”  says  Boni,  “I  asked  a  munique  on 


Storv  for  Todav  derives  its  name  from  the  nlck- 

John  Jenkiason.  who  comba  New  Quinea,  is  published  every  mom- 
York  for  ungual  thinga-^ein.  j  ^je  advance  jungle  bas«t. 
moa,  and  auch— to  write  about  m  a  scant  three  mUea  from 

the  World-Telegram,  .fcm  Inter-  jap-occupied  territory.  The  pa- 
viewed  by  Helen  M.  Staimlen  ol  boasts  that  it  has  never 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  He  turned  missed  an  issue,  despite  the 

_  the  experience  into  a  Page  1  item  handicaps  of  impossible  radio 

be  answers  in  ("LUe  Sometimes  Gets  Jammed  reception,  pai^r  shortage  and 

'and  up  a  couple  of  with  Hectic  Momenta”)  and  Bill  inadequate  mimeograph  facili- 

Pauae  did  the  illustration.  ties. 

Editor  of  the  Flying  Dinosaur 
is  Capt.  Stan  W.  Carlson,  former 
sports  columnist  and  author  of 
20  books. 

For  the  Philippine  beat,  the 
paper  was  prepared  in  advance, 
except  for  the  feature  coverage 
of  the  actual  landings.  Two 
hours  after  troops  hit  shore  the 
men  back  in  New  Guinea  were 
reading  about  the  invasion. 

Scoops  are  not  new  with  Carl¬ 
son.  His  paper  was  the  first  In 


Dixon 
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From  a  string  on  a  strut 


rTHE  EARLIEST  days  of  aviation,  air¬ 
planes  had  no  instruments— and  a 
pilot  flew  “by  the  seat  of  his  pants.” 


Inatrument  panai  ci  a  Sparry  “/tying  laboratory"  shonring  tha  lamt  word  in 
modern  Sight  inatramantatioa. 


Sometimes  aviators  tied  a  piece  of 
string  to  a  strut.  In  normal  flight  it 
whipped  straight  back.  If  the  string  de¬ 
flected  to  one  side  it  indicated  that  the 
plane  was  slipping  sidewise.  But  mostly 
they  flew  by  the  feel  of  the  wind  in  their 
faces,  and  by  direct  observation  of  the 
ground  and  the  horizon. 

In  1914,  at  the  beginning  of  World 
War  I,  flight  instruments  began  to 
appear.  One  of  the  first  was  the  Sperry 
Magnetic  Compass  for  instrument  panel 
mounting — a  big  improvement  over 
former  compasses  of  the  marine  type 
which  were  placed  on  the  floor  of  the 
cockpit. 

The  Sperry  Turn  Indicator  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1918.  It  was  so  basic  in  design 
that  practically  every  airplane  that  flies 
today  carries  an  instrument  of  that 
type.  A  few  years  later  another  basic 
flight  instrument  appeared  on  instru¬ 
ment  panels— the  Sperry  Directional 
Gyro.  Being  non-magnetic,  it  eliminated 
the  swaying  needle  and  magnetic  error 
of  the  usual  compass,  and  is  still  found 
among  the  dozens  of  amazingly  accu¬ 
rate  flight  instnunents  on  which  pilots 
depend  today. 

Sperry  flight  research  has  grown  many 
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Radar  . . .  automatic  flying  devices  . . . 
new  types  of  compasses  such  as  the 
Gyrosyn  . . .  the  Attitude  Indicator . . . 
instrument  landing  systems  .  .  .  airport 
traffic  control  instruments . . .  and  many 
others. 

When  that  time  arrives,  Sperry’s  re¬ 
search  laboratories  will  tackle  the  task 
of  making  peacetime  flying  safer,  swifter^ 
more  economical,  and  more  comfortaUe. 


times  over,  and  it  embraces  the  new 
science  of  electronics  in  many  of  its 
projects.  Under  the  stimulus  of  wartime 
demand,  new  devices  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  in  record-breaking  time — and  in 
record-breaking  numbers. 


CORPORATION 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20 


Sperry  engineers  testing  intricate  Sight 
instruments  in  a  B-24  lent  by  the  A.A.P. 
and  Sited  by  Sperry  as  a  Sying  laboratory. 


FORD  IN.STRUMENT  CO.,  INC. 
SPERRY  GYROSCOPE  CO.,  INC. 

Vickers  incorporated 

Waterbury  Tool  Division,  V ICKERS  INC. 


CIRCULATION 


Press  Seen  Continuing 
As  Main  News  Source 

Roy  Roberts  Says  Papers  Need  Not  Fear 
Radio . . .  Johnson  Heads  Midwest  Circulators 
By  G«org«  A.  BrcmdMiburg  \ 


NEW  OFFICERS  oi  Midwvst  Circulation  Monagers  Association  slsctsd 


at  Kansas  City  conisrsnco  this  week.  W.  T.  Bolin.  Newton  (Eon.) 
iCanscm-Bepublican  (extreme  left),  rtiring  president,  presents  gorel 
to  Phil  F.  Johnson.  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star,  newly-elected  head.  Lett  to 
right:  Mr.  Bolin;  Frank  Long.  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  second  rice, 
president*  John  A.  Zoller.  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World-Tribune,  first  Tice- 
president;  Mr.  Johnson,  and  Roy  W.  Wohliord.  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily 
Capital  and  State  Journal  secretary-treasurer. 


KANSAS  OTY,  Mo..  Feb.  12— 

Like  the  infantry  in  warfare, 
the  dally  newq;>aper  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  public’s  mainstay 
for  news  in  the  post-war  period, 
Roy  Roberts.  Kantat  City  Star 
manasinc  editor,  told  members 
of  the  Midwest  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  at  their  30th 
annual  meeting  here  this  we^. 

Roberts  told  circulators  they 
need  not  fear  that  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  facsimile  will  swallow 
up  newspapers  in  the  days 
ahead.  He  predicted  the  post¬ 
war  newsiMper  would  be  a  more 
salable  product  Commenting  on 
the  tremendous  strides  radio  has 
made  as  a  news  medium  since 
the  war  began,  Roberts  asserted 
that  after  the  war,  when  news 
settles  down,  “it  is  going  to  be 
one  whale  of  a  Job  for  radio  to 
keep  newscasts  interesting." 

He  cited  the  fact  that  with  all 
the  growth  of  radio  news,  news¬ 
paper  circiilations  have  gone  to 
new  all-time  high  figures.  “News¬ 
papers  have  done  this  with  the 
worst  handicap  in  the  world — 
lack  of  newsprint,”  he  declared. 

Johnson  New  President 

Phil  F.  Johnson,  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Midwest  group,  suc¬ 
ceeding  W.  T.  Bolin,  newton 
( Kan. )  Kanaan-Republican.  John 
A.  Zoller,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World- 
Tribune,  was  named  first  vice- 
president;  Frank  Long,  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Roy  W.  Wohlford,  Topeka 
(Kan.)  State  Journal  and  Daily 
Capital,  secretary-treasurer;  and 
W.  D.  Tetrick.  Jeffereon  City 
( Mo. )  News-Tribune,  sergeant- 
at-arms. 


SCROLL  FOR  DEAN 

J.  L  Parker,  left  subscription  man¬ 
ager.  presents  a  scroll  to  Chorlea 
Harmer,  circulation  manager  oi 
the  Cedor  Ropids  (la.)  G«ette. 
who  is  reputed  to  be  the  dean  of 
CM'S  in  the  U.  S.  He  is  in  his  S4th 
year  of  service  with  the  Gazette. 
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Directors  chosen  are  Harry 
Purdum,  Hastings  (Neb.)  Trib¬ 
une;  John  R.  Levand,  Wichita 
Beacon;  R.  E.  Mohler,  Colorado 
Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette-Tele¬ 
graph;  Charles  B.  Cleaver,  St. 
Louis  Star-Times;  C.  A.  Lane, 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat; 
and  Don  Wiley,  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Times. 

James  Rankin,  Capper  Publi¬ 
cations,  Topeka,  was  chosen 
Midwest’s  representative  on  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  succeeding  the  late 
George  W.  Mansfield,  Kansas 
City  Star,  whose  memory  was 
eulogized  in  a  resolution  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  membership,  stating 
in  part: 

“His  love  for  the  profession 
of  circulation  management  and 
his  sense  of  the  right  thing  to 
do  at  the  right  time,  helped  keep 
things  running  smooth,  not 
only  in  his  own  position  as  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  and  Times,  but  also 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Midwest.” 

Midwest  members  voted  a  life 
honorary  membership  to  David 
W.  Calvert,  former  Midwest  di¬ 
rector  and  circulation  numager 
of  the  Omoha  World-Herald, 
who  has.  resigned  that  position 
to  become  a  newspaper  co-owner 
with  George-  Grimes,  former 
World-Herald  managing  editor, 
at  Oxnard,  Cal.  (See  p.  12.) 

Wartime  circulation  methods 
were  thoroughly  discussed  at 
the  conference,  which  featured 
roundtable  shop  talk  on  the 
knotty  problems  facing  circula¬ 
tors  today. 

Roberts’  luncheon  address  cov¬ 
ered  highlights  of  the  war’s 
progress  in  Europe  and  in  the 
Pacific,  together  with  some  per¬ 
tinent  observations  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  circulation  as  the 
life  blood  of  any  newspaper.  He 
said  that  going  to  press  on  time 
and  delivery  of  the  newspaper 
to  the  reader  “on  the  dot,”  are 
more  important  to  successful 
circulation  than  delaying  deliv¬ 
ery  in  order  to  catch  last-minute 
news. 

Not  Hopeful  on  Newsprint 

’The  managing  editor  and  for¬ 
mer  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Star  described  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  as  “the  eyes 
and  ears’’  for  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  in  offering  guidance  as 
to  the  public’s  taste  in  news  and 
feature  content.  ‘Too  many  edi¬ 
tors  are  in  the  office  too  much,” 
he  said,  “and  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  can  be  the  eyes  and 
ears  to  bring  in  the  report  from 
the  public.” 

Looking  to  the  post-war  era. 


Roberts  warned  circulators  not 
to  expect  newsprint  restrictions 
to  lift  appreciably  in  the  early 
months  following  the  war  in 
Europe.  He  predicted  tremen¬ 
dous  advances  in  the  technique 
of  publishing  newspapers,  and 
pointed  out  that  wartime  restric¬ 
tions  had  made  them  better  prod¬ 
ucts. 

“We  had  sort  of  got  out  of  the 
habit  of  really  editing,”  said 
Roberts.  “By  the  force  of  neces¬ 
sity  we  have  had  to  use  the 
short  pencil  again.  Papers  are 
coming  out  of  this  war  better 
edited.” 

Roberts  predicted  that  news¬ 
papers  will  be  better  typograph¬ 
ically  and  more  colorful  in  the 
future,  with  greater  emphasis  on 
local  news.  “Ordinarily,  the 
farther  stories  get  away  from 
Kansas  City,  the  less  I  care  for 
them,”  he  said.  ‘"The  war  has 
changed  this  conception  some¬ 
what.  With  millions  of  young 
men  in  service,  war  news  today 
is  the  biggest  local  news  we 
have.” 

James  N.  Shryock,  managing 
director.  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations,  stressed  the  importance 
of  circulation  revenue  in  aiding 
newspapers  to  be  financially  in¬ 
dependent  and.  therefore,  free 
to  comment  frankly  as  true 
servants  of  the  public.  Many 
papers  have  been  saved  by  in¬ 
creased  circulation  revenue  and 
reduced  operating  costs,  he  said, 
in  urging  circulators  to  refrain 
from  going  back  to  expensive 
pre-war  circulation  methods. 

Mr.  Shryock  revealed  that 
ABC  is  now  making  audits  of 
the  Honolulu  newspapers  for 
the  first  time  in  four  years. 

•"The  Best  Idea  Used  in  1944” 
served  as  the  topic  for  three 
speakers.  Willis  J.  Morrissey, 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  & 
Gazette,  told  of  the  revitalized 
carrier  program  instituted  to 
cutdown  turnover.  The  St.  Jo¬ 
seph  papers  follow  a  carrier  ap¬ 
plication  plan  which  includes  an 
interview  by  the  district  man¬ 
ager  with  the  parents  and  the 
boy  in  advance  of  issuing  a  con¬ 
tract.  together  with  the  posting 
of  a  $35  bond  by  the  carrier,  the 


holding  of  monthly  meetings  to 
.stimulate  carrier  interest  in  the 
new.spaper  as  an  institution,  and 
inviting  of  parents  to  visit  the 
newspaper  plant. 

Harry  Purdum  told  of  a 
scheme  of  providing  notices  for 
carriers  to  leave  at  the  homes  of 
.subscribers,  permitting  them  to 
indicate  when  they  desired  the 
carrier  to  collect,  or  providing 
them  with  the  opportunity  to  pay 
their  bills  at  the  office.  Tom 
L  o  w  m  a  n ,  McPherson  ( Kan.) 
Daily  Republican,  described  a 
double  postcard  sent  to  mail 
subscribers,  one  card  being  in 
the  form  of  a  blank  check  with 
return  address,  thus  making  it 
convenient  for  them  to  renew 
their  subscriptions. 

Need  for  Public  Relations 

Midwest  circulators  also  dis¬ 
cussed  the  possibility  of  post¬ 
war  demands  being  nfwde  to  turn 
over  carrier  routes  to  returning 
service  men,  thereby  abolishing 
the  “Little  Merchant”  plan 
which  has  provided  such  valu¬ 
able  business  training  to  teen¬ 
age  boys.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  newspapers  need  to  main¬ 
tain  a  well-developed  public 
relations  program  with  the 
schools,  churches  and  other  or 
ganizations. 

It  was  stated  that  CIO  unioni 
have  launched  a  campaign  to  in¬ 
troduce  bills  into  sUte  legislr 
tures  to  limit  sales  work  of  all 
kinds  to  persons  18  years  of  alt 
and  over.  Such  legislation  would 
prohibit  boys  from  having  newi* 
paper  routes  as  Little  Merchants, 
it  emphasized. 

John  Black,  Oklahoma  City 
Times  and  Oklahoman,  outlined 
what  those  newspapers  have  ac¬ 
complished  in  improving  carrier 
relations.  Carrier  turnover,  he 
said,  can  be  attributed  to  three 
general  wartime  factors:  (1) 
parents  earning  more  moner 
( 2 )  stores  hiring  boys  for  part- 
time  help  at  high  wages;  and  (3) 
lack  of  experienced  district  man¬ 
agers  to  supervise  carrier  organi¬ 
zations. 

Oklahoma  City’s  papers  have 
gone  on  the  theory  of  “making 
work  play,”  Black  explained. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Norm  Tessner,  403  E.  Center  St.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


Norm  Tessner  hes  a  ^35,000  kit  of  tools 


w  Of  course,  it  only  takes  a  |90  type¬ 
writer  to  provide  the  working  equip¬ 
ment  for  a  stenographer.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  takes  a  $4,000,000  refin¬ 
ing  unit  to  make  jobs  for  just  25  still- 
men.  And  if  the  company  is  going  to 
funaion  as  a  unit,  one  phase  of  the  work 
is  just  as  necessary  as  the  other. 


1  Norm  Tessnor  is  a  Union  Oil  well 
puller.  Like  any  other  skilled  workman. 
Norm  has  to  have  tools.  The  principal 
"tool"  in  his  case  is  a  portable  rig  which 
pulls  the  tubing  and  the  pump  out  of 
the  wells.  Without  that  rig  Norm  sim¬ 
ply  couldn’t  praaice  his  trade. 


A  So  in  ordor  to  uso  his  skill,  Union 
first  had  to  provide  him  with  a  portable 
derrick  and  machine  that  cost  $35,000. 
At  first  glance  this  may  seem  like  a  lot 
of  money.  But  it  takes  even  more  than 
that  to  provide  working  equipment  for 
each  employee  in  the  Union  Oil  Company. 


9  75  years  ago  almost  any  man  could 
buy  what  simple  tools  he  needed  him- 
self.Today.in  manyindustries  tools  cost 
so  much  the  individual  simply  cannot 
finance  them.  The  answer  is  multiple 
ownership— po6\iag  the  money  of  a  lot 
of  people.(InUnion’scase,  31,375  stock¬ 
holders  have  helped  finance  our  equip¬ 
ment.) 


4  So  tho  Union  Oil  stockholders  have 
actually  invested  $39,504  (in  refineries, 
ships,  tools,  rigs,  oil  lands,  etc.)  (ot  every 
one  of  the  7,869  employees  in  the  com¬ 
pany.  This  figiue  shows  how  drastically 
the  machine  age  has  altered  American 
life. 


O  Of  courso,some  countries  form  these 
pools  by  government  ownership.  But  in 
America  we  form  them  under  legal 
agreements  known  as  corporations.  For 
that  way,  we  can  preserve  the  freedom  of 
the  individual,  ther^/mryof  afree  econ¬ 
omy  and  that  all-important  human  in¬ 
centive— 


This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union  Oil  Company, 
is  dedicated  to  a  discussion  of  how  and  why  American  busi¬ 
ness  functions.  We  hope  you’ll  feel  free  to  send  in  any  sug¬ 
gestions  or  criticisms  you  havetooffer.  W rite  :The  President, 
Union  Oil  Company,  Union  Oil  Bldg., Los  Angeles  14,  Calif. 
AMIIICA'S  nriH  PRilOOM  IS  FRII  ENTIRRRISI 
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Free  Press  Subject 
At  Frisco  Parley 

continued  from  page  7 

and  press  is  the  strongest  guar¬ 
antee  of  peace"  and  (as  West 
Virginia  voted)  urging  delegates 
to  the  peace  conference  to  adopt 
"an  international  compact  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  mandate  from 
the  Congress.”  This  day-by¬ 
day  publicity  of  all  the  activities 
in  behalf  of  the  crusade  is  build¬ 
ing  up  public  expectancy  of  a 
formal,  easy-to-understand  pro¬ 
gram. 

Several  programs  have  been 
put  forth  by  the  leading  advo¬ 
cates.  There  are  those  by  Kent 
Cooper,  executive  director  of  the 
Associated  Press  who  dates  the 
"barriers  down”  crusade  to  his 
one-man  effort  to  obtain  a  clause 
in  the  Versailles  Treaty  in  1918; 
by  Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the 
United  Press  Associations,  who 
traces  the  current  negotiations 
for  international  news  exchange 
as  an  extension  of  Roy  How¬ 
ard's  one-man  battle  against  the 
news  cartels  as  far  back  as 
1907  when  he  went  abroad  and 
put  the  U.P.’s  own  reporters  in 
foreign  capitals;  and  by  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  which  took  the  first  pub¬ 
lic  initiative  in  the  direction  of 
freedom  of  international  news 
in  1934  when  Dean  Carl  W. 
Ackerman  said  in  a  report: 
“That  time  has  come  for  the 
American  press  to  recommend 
and  support  a  new  American 
policy  (freedom  of  the  press) 
in  foreign  affairs.” 

Cooper's  Proposals 

In  the  most  recmit  summation 
of  his  plan,  Mr.  Cooper  listed 
the  "three  things  that  are  prime 
necessities  to  make  world-wide 
community  of  interest  possible.” 
They  are: 

1.  A  world-wide  free  press. 

2.  A  world-wide  communica¬ 
tions  system. 

3.  Facilities  for  newsmen  to 
do  their  work  everywhere  with¬ 
out  interference. 

He  would  ask  acceptance  of 
the  principles  of  this  plan  in 
advance  of  any  support  or  aid 
given  by  the  U.  S.  in  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  economic  life 
of  any  country  devastated  by 
this  war.  and  would  Impose  ac¬ 
ceptance  upon  the  enemy.  News 
dissemination  would  be  left  to 
those  equipped  by  experience  to 
deal  with  it  and  an  international 
committee  of  government  ex¬ 
perts  “should  establish  a  code 
applicable  to  those  who  use  the 
facilities  of  an  international 
communications  system.”  Under 
the  third  item  of  bis  plan,  he 
proposes  diplomatic  immunity 
for  correspondents — the  right  to 
report  news  without  hindrance 
and  with  protection  against  be¬ 
ing  expelled  except  by  officials 
of  their  own  countoy. 

Baillie'a  Outlia* 

In  his  approach  to  foreign 
governments,  Mr.  Baillie  has 
stressed  four  points: 

1.  News  sources,  particularly 
official  sources,  competitively 
open  to  all. 

2.  Transmission  facilities  com¬ 
petitively  available  to  aU. 

S.  A  minimum  of  official  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  flow  of  news  itsmf. 


4.  All  newspapers  throughout 
the  world  to  have  access  to  all 
possible  sources  of  news. 

His  plan  does  not  advocate 
freedom  of  the  press  in  each 
country;  be  considers  that  too 
big  a  step  to  take  before  ob¬ 
taining  acceptance  of  the  other 
principles.  Under  Point  4  he  in¬ 
cludes  the  right  of  a  newspaper 
to  take  service  from  any  agency 
or  source. 

ASNE  Program 

The  general  ASNE  plan,  sub¬ 
ject  to  finer  definitions  by  the 
special  committee,  has  been 
stated  in  the  resolution  adopted 
at  the  meeting,  covering 

international  agreements: 

1.  Permitting  direct  communi¬ 
cation  between  each  and  every 
nation  wherever  feasible. 

2.  Eliminating  conventions  and 
customs  which  prevent  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  any  advance  in  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  communications. 

3.  Removing  all  restrictions 
in^posed  for  the  commercial  or 
political  advantage  of  any  na¬ 
tion  or  group  of  nations. 

4.  Giving  to  the  press  corre¬ 
spondents  of  all  nations  equit¬ 
able  use  of  the  available  com¬ 
munications  facilities. 

5.  Making  dominant  in  all 
communications  matters  the 
principle  of  fostering  an  un¬ 
restricted  flow  of  news  and  in¬ 
formation  to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

In  private  circulation  there  Is 
a  specific  plap  for  setting  up  an 
all-American  system  of  world¬ 
wide  wireless  communications, 
in  the  event  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  should  balk  at  particiMt- 
ing  in  a  universal  setup.  Ex¬ 
perience  of  the  OWI  in  broad¬ 
casting  America’s  story  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  is  the  basis 
for  the  proposed  acquisition,  by 
a  combination  of  broadcasters, 
press  associates,  picture  agen¬ 
cies,  newspapers  and  magazines, 
of  equipment  and  channels  now 
utilized  by  the  government. 

Rights  ior  Raloy  Points 

This  plan  involves  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  of  rights  for  establish¬ 
ing  relay  points  in  various  parts 
of  the  globe,  enabling  the  40 
or  so  shortwave  transmitters  to 
do  a  complete  job,  the  U.  S. 
being  hampered  by  an  auroral 
zone  whiidi  doesn't  bother 
British  transmitters.  Russia  has 
been  building  up  a  stockpile  of 
shortwave  equipment  for  inter¬ 
nal  domestic  broadcasting  but 
could  readily  shift  to  inter¬ 
national  communications. 

Possibly  under  the  guidance  of 
the  State  Department,  a  single 
American  plan  will  be  devised 
before  April  25.  It  Is  significant 
that  the  Big  Thm's  call  for  the 
'Frisco  parley  states:  “The 
foundations  (of  an  international 
security  organization)  were  laid 
at  Dumbarton  Oaks.”  At  'Frisco 
the  superstructure  will  be  erect¬ 
ed.  Where  Dumbarton  Oaks 
was  concerned  primarl^  with 
the  handling  of  dispute  after 
they  arise  among  nations,  San 
Francisco  provides  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancing  ideas  for 
preventing  international  discord. 
American  newsmen  may  differ 
in  the  details,  but  they  are 
agreed  that  the  best  idea  for 
maintaining  peace  is  to  keep  aU 
the  people  accurately  informed 
about  their  neighbors. 


Press  Need  Not 
Fear  the  Radio 

continued  from  page  52 

Carrier  softball  teams  have  been 
organized  for  the  summer 
months;  weekly  quiz  sessions  are 
held  for  district  managers  to  aid 
them  in  doing  a  better  job;  ma¬ 
ture  women  have  been  employed 
to  talk  with  parents  and  boys; 
audited  carrier  collection  books 
are  used  to  make  sure  the  boy 
is  making  a  profit  and  to  check 
on  his  earnings;  closer  coopera¬ 
tion  with  school  authorities  has 
also  aided  in  getting  new  carrier 
boys. 

Independent  contractors  who 
operate  trucks  delivering  papers 
to  out-of-town  distributors  have 
collected  1,448  tons  of  scrap 
paper  in  less  than  a  year,  Hugh 
D.  Dasbach,  Kansas  City  Star 
circulation  chief,  told  the  confer¬ 
ence.  “In  all  the  war  salvage 
drives,  the  big  problem  is  trans¬ 
portation,”  he  said.  “ITie  ma¬ 
terial  is  saved,  but  it  doesn't  do 
the  government  much  good  until 
it  is  delivered  within  the  reach 
of  the  proper  governmental 
agency. 

“We  asked  Boy  Scouts,  church 
groups,  the  Salvation  Army  and 
other  groups  to  collect  the  paper, 
bundle  it  and  have  it  ready  for 
the  truck  men,  who  then  de¬ 
liver  it  to  the  mills  in  Kansas 
City.  The  money  from  these 
sales  went  to  the  town  organi¬ 
zations  which  collected  the 
paper.  They  received  $22,765. 
The  truck  men  did  not  accept  a 
penny  for  their  work.” 

Who's  Who  in  ICMA 
DONALD  W.  COLEMAN,  New 
Orleans  Times- Picayune  and 
States  circulation  manager  and 
a  director  of  In¬ 
ternational  Cir¬ 
culation  M  a  n  - 
agers  Associa¬ 
tion,  started  in 
the  business  as 
a  kid  with  a 
Saturday  Eve- 
ning  Post  route, 
the  second  larg¬ 
est  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans. 
He  then  became 
^  ,  office  boy  at  the 

Coleman  .  pica¬ 

yune  at  the  age 
of  14.  Of  the  last  31  years,  Don 
Coleman  has  spent  26Vt  on  the 
Times-Picayune.  The  four  and 
one-half  years  away  from  the 
newspaper  he  spent  as  an  oiler 
on  a  steamer  and  dredge  boat; 
timekeeper  of  a  construction 
crew;  insurance  and  real  estate 
salesman.  He  was  in  the  Army 
during  the  last  war. 

Strangely  enough,  most  of  his 
newspaper  experience  has  been 
in  the  advertising  department, 
including  six  years  as  classified 
manager  and  a  year  and  a  half 
as  advertising  manager  of  the 
States.  For  the  last  nine  years 
he  has  been  circulation  manager 
of  the  two  papers. 

Two  years  ago  he  served  on 
the  ICMA  Postal  Committee  and 
now,  as  a  director,  he  has  been 
elected  convention  secretary. 


FCC  Welcomes 
St  Louis  Paper's 
Radio  Criticism 

St.  Louis,  Feb.  15 — FCC  m^ir. 
man  Paul  Porter  has  told  a  Pom- 
Dispatch  Washington  core¬ 
spondent  that  the  FCC  "wel¬ 
comed  the  lead  of  the  Post-Dir 
patch  as  representative  of  tht 
deep-seated  sentiment  of  the 
public  in  questioning  prognn 
standards.” 

Porter  said  the  FCC  in  execu¬ 
tive  session  discussed  the  pi¬ 
per’s  editorial  suggestion  thit 
networks  free  newscasts  of  (li 
interrupting  commercials  and 
(2)  objectionable  sponsors. 

Porter  praised  radio  for  de 
veloping  a  “new  dimension"  of 
news  reporting,  but  said  tht 
FCC  had  receiv^  mail  from  lis¬ 
teners  protesting  about  excessive 
commercialism  in  newscasts. 

“The  issue,”  he  said,  “is 
whether  radio  stations  will  erjr 
out  advertising  wares  indis¬ 
criminately  in  news  broadcasts 
or  temper  them  in  good  taste." 

Emphasizing  that  the  FOC 
lacked  authority  to  prescribe 
program  content,  Porter  warned 
that  it  would  be  better  for  ra¬ 
dio  to  enforce  good  taste  lest 
Congress  step  in. 

“It  is  all  part  of  a  larger  ques¬ 
tion  with  which  the  commission 
is  concerned,”  he  said,  "whether 
broadcasting  will  develop  pri¬ 
marily  into  an  exclusively  ente^ 
tainment  and  adveiiising  me¬ 
dium  or  whether  it  will  go  into 
the  educational  and  public  serv¬ 
ice  field  for  which  stations  are 
licensed.” 

■ 

Maintenance  Ordered 
In  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Chicago,  Feb.  15  —  Mainte¬ 
nance  of  membership  was  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  for  editorial  de¬ 
partment  employes  on  the  Lonj 
Branch  Record,  published  by  the 
Monmouth  Coimty  Publishini 
Co.,  according  to  a  directive 
issued  here  today  by  the  Daih 
Newsp^er  Commission. 

The  (Commission  majority  de¬ 
clined  to  grant  the  guild’s  re¬ 
quest  for  dues  check-off  and  re¬ 
manded  the  issue  of  exemption 
of  the  news  editor  from  the 
terms  of  the  contract  for  furthe 
negotiation.  The  Commission 
also  directed  establishment  of 
minimum  salaries  for  reporters, 
artists,  photographers  and  copT 
desk  men. 

The  Commission  also  directed 
provision  for  extra  compensr 
tion  of  50  cents  for  a  night  for 
night  work. 

Severance  pay  was  also  pro¬ 
vided  for,  although  the  guild’s 
request  for  inclusion  of  the 
death  benefit  provision  was  de¬ 
nied. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Diebler,  public  mem¬ 
ber,  served  along  with  Ward  E 
Melody,  labor  member,  who  dis¬ 
sented  on  check-off,  reporter 
minima,  no  reduction  clause. 

feneral  increase  and  death  bene 
t  denials;  and  Edgar  Morris, 
industry  member,  dissenting  os 
imion  security,  night  differential 
and  severance  pay. 
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On/j  tftose  sAips  return  to  port 
that first  put  out  to  sea.  Only  those 
financial  plans  that  are  made  in 
time  provide  money  when  needed  most. 


SOME  POINTS  OF  INTEREST 

Front  our  93rd  Annual  Report  as  at  December  31»  1944 

On  policyholder  deaths  due  to  war,  383  claims  for  $991,210  were  paid  during 
1944.  Causes  of  deaths,  hy  numbers  and  benefits  paid,  were  as  follows: 

Enemy  Action . 269  $647,420 

Aviation  (Patrol,  Training,  etc.) .  78  $210,504 

Other  Service  Accidents .  23  $  73,036 

Merchant  Marine,  Field  Service, 

Civilian  Pilots  on  War  Missions,  etc. .  13  $  60,250 

•  •  • 

^Paid  to  Policyholders .  $  24,319,494 

';^Paid  to  Beneficiaries  of  deceased  Policyholders .  19,876,826 

Total  paid  to  Policyholders  and  Beneficiaries .  $  44,196,320 

Average  per  working  day .  $  145,383 

•  •  • 

^Premium  income  from  new  policyholders .  $  8,777,216 

More  than  12  times  this  amount  was  invested  in 
government  securities 

■^Government  bonds  held  at  year  end . $  210,000,000 

■^Ufe  Insurance  in  force,  an  all-time  high . $2,197,894,211 

Gain  during  year . $  79,862,752 


SUMMARY  OF  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

December  31, 

ASSCTS  1944 

Bonds,  Mortgages  and  Other  Assets.  1911,134,625 

Interest,  due  and  accrued .  8,298,302 

Premiums,  due  and  accrued .  .  12,151,886 

*Total  Admitted  Assets . $931,584,813 

UMILITIES  ^ 

Policyholders’  Reserve . $687,7292144 

Policyholders’  Funds .  182381,423 

Policy  Claims  in  process  of  settlement  4,642,573 

Dividends  to  Policyholders .  9,602352 

Taxes .  2,571,706 

Miscellaneous  Liabilities .  1,1 52, 118 

Special  Reserves . .  5.600,000 

Total  Liabilities 

and  Special  Reserves . $893,679,416 

$UtPLUS .  37,905397 

Total  Liabilities 

and  Contingency  Funds . $931384313 

United  States  Registered  Bonds  included  in  tlie  abovs  state¬ 
ment  are  deposited  as  required  by  law ;  State  of  Masaachuaetta 
USO.OOO;  Sute  of  Georgia  $U).000. 

***Adniitted_Aaaeta”  are  assets  determined  in  aocordanoe  with 
rules  established  by  the  National  Association  of  In^urano  ! 


GENERAL  AGENTS 


A  complete  Annual  Report  wUl  be  sent  on  request. 


KEY  CITIES 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Sprlnffleld,  Masgachnsettn 

Bertrand  J.  Perry,  Chairmen  oj  the  Board 
Alexander  T.  Maclean,  Presidera 


The  Ladies  Are  on 
The  Path  of  War 

continued  from  page  8 

Or  maybe  you're  a  housewife, 
with  two  children.  Like  beau¬ 
teous  Iris  Carpenter  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  who  became  a 
Fleet  Street  reporter  when  she 
was  18,  did  ghostwriting,  re¬ 
ported  for  the  London  Daily 
Express  and  other  papers,  then 
resigned  to  marry  and  devote 
herself  to  her  home,  returning 
to  journalism  when  war  broke 
out.  “She’s  the  girl  Ernie  Pyle 
for  my  money,”  says  a  Boston 


Hull  Kirkpatrick 


Globe  editor,  “and  the  only 
girl  I  ever  heard  of  who  could 
write  as  swell  as  she  looks.” 

Or  perhaps  before  the  war 
you  were  a  model  for  several 
large  London  fashion  houses, 
then  worked  for  a  year  covering 
boxing  matches  for  a  weekly 
called  Boxing.  Like  Judy  Bar¬ 
den  of  the  New  York  Sun.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  London  Blitz  she  drove 
an  ambulance  and  worked  in 
an  airplane  factory  until  she 
was  dive-bondsed  out.  Then  she 
joined  the  Sun  and  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance. 

Or,  to  go  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  maybe  you’re  a  battle- 
wise  veteran  of  World  War  I — 
like  Peggy  Hull  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer — probably  the  vet¬ 
eran  of  all  veteran  woman  war 
correspondents.  During  the  last 
war  her  column  appeared  in  the 
Plain  Dealer  from  the  Mexican 
border  and  from*  France  and 
Russia.  Now  she  is  in  the 
Marianas,  doing  the  picture  of 
the  GI  in  the  Pacific — his  home¬ 
ly  thoughts,  his  habits,  his  down- 
to-earth  talk. 

But  however  varied  the  back¬ 
ground,  theirs  has  been  the 
identical  job  of  establishing  in 
a  skeptical  world  women’s  apti¬ 
tude  for  reporting  a  man’s  war 
—of  overcoming  prejudice,  tra¬ 
dition,  grave  doubts  not  only  at 
home  but  with  the  military  also. 

There  is  testimony  of  their 
success  on  both  fronts.  Wrote 
Lt.  Col.  Edward  W.  Wood, 
Army  public  relations  oflScer,  to 
Barbara  Wace  of  Associated 
Press,  only  woman  to  cover  the 
capture  of  Brest: 

“It  was  with  a  great  deal  of 
apprehension  and  reluctance 
that  we  admitted  you  to  our 
circle,  since  you  were  the  first 
woman  correspondent  ever  to  be 
with  us  during  an  operation.  At 
no  time  during  your  stay  with 
the  division  did  you  give  us 
cause  for  incidents  to  arise  that 
might  discredit  your  associa¬ 
tion.  Your  behavior  was  such 
that  you  won  from  us  a  deep 
admiration  and  a  warm  spot  in 
our  hearts  for  you.  On  behalf 
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of  the  commanding  geneivl,  I 
wish  to  extend  a  cordial  invita¬ 
tion  to  you  to  return  and  visit 
us  at  any  time.” 

Said  Jack  Oestreicher,  foreign 
editor  of  International  News 
Service:  “Don’t  say  anything 
gainst  women  war  reporters  to 
INS.  They’re  doing  a  job.  In¬ 
variably  ^ey  have  a  different 
outlook  and  approach  to  a  war 
story  than  a  man.  They  turn 
a  fresh  point  of  view  onto  ma¬ 
terial  that  a  man  will  overlook 
as  commonplace. 

“We’ve  found  that  women  of 
the  type  of  Lee  Carson  and 
Rita  Hume  of  INS,  with  good 
looks  and  personality  in  addition 
to  real  writing  ability,  have  a 
spectacular  success  in  making 
better  contacts.  It’s  an  un¬ 
questioned  fact  that  on  occa¬ 
sion  they  are  able  to  get  places, 
see  people  not  previously  ac¬ 
cessible.  They  have  acquired 
even  greater  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  in  some  respects  than 
men. 

Oestreicher  exaggerates 
neither  the  personal  charm  of 
INS’s  women  war  correspond¬ 
ents,  nor  their  ability  to  get 
along  in  tough  going.  Rita 
Hume,  reportedly  the  only 
woman  correspondent  on  the 
Anzio  beachhead,  won  the  title 
of  “Miss  Anzio  Beachhead” 
against  the  competition  of  Wacs 
and  nurses,  got  her  picture  in 
Stars  and  Stripes,  GI  newspaper. 
“Just  another  argument  for 
looks  in  a  war  correspondent,” 
says  Oestreicher.  “Within  24 
hours  she  was  known  to  prac¬ 
tically  every  GI  in  the  service — 
something  that  never  happens  to 
a  man.” 

Male  Admiration 

As  for  Lee  Carson,  even  the 
men  correspondents  say  of  her, 
“She’s  swell.”  And  they  don’t 
refer  to  her  undeniable  good 
looks.  Declared  one  correspond¬ 
ent  from  a  rival  service,  “What¬ 
ever  you  can  say  against  women 
war  correspondents  at  the  front, 
Lee  Carson  is  the  exception. 
She  works  the  front  right  up  to 
scratch,  is  about  as  good  as  any¬ 
body  there.” 

This  grudging  male  admira¬ 
tion  of  a  woman  war  reporter  is 
extended  by  the  men  to  Helen 
Kirkpatrick  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  “Just-do-your-job- 
and- don’t -bother -anybody  gal,” 
one  of  them  describes  her. 

When  you  get  to  be  a  Sonia 
Tomara  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  a  Tania  Long  of  the 
New  York  Times,  or  when  your 
stuff  runs  day  after  day  in  the 
metropolitan  dailies  under  an 
18-point  byline,  3-column  12- 
point  blackface  lead,  as  did  the 
United  Press  stories  by  Eleanor 
Packard  during  the  southern 
France  invasion,  you  don’t  need 
any  defense  from  anybody. 
You’re  a  big  name  in  American 
journalism. 

And  if,  as  happened  to  Elea¬ 
nor  Packard,  you’re  the  first 
woman  wearing  trousers  ever  to 
be  received  by  the  Pope,  that 
adds  color  to  a  reputation  for 
competence  that  carries  beyond 
considerations  of  sex. 

Because  the  War  Department 
long  ago  threw  uptits  hands  over 
the  problem  of  t^ing  to  keep 
a  record  of  American  war  cor¬ 
respondents,  it’s  well  nigh  im¬ 
possible  to  assemble  a  complete 


FASfflON  EDITOR  FETED 

MISS  VIRGINIA  POPE,  New  York  Times  iashion  editor,  was  recent 
honored  at  a  reception  in  Chicago  attended  by  representotiTK 
of  Chicago  Fashion  Industries.  LeH  to  right:  Oscar  Meinhordt,  exer. 
tive  director  of  Chicago  Fashion  Industries;  James  J.  Egon.  Tinti 
advertisinq  director;  Miss  Pope,  and  G,  Roy  Schaeffer,  head  * 
Merchants'  Service,  Marshall  Field  &  Co, 


list  of  American  women  war  re¬ 
porters  in  the  battle  theaters. 

But  there’s  Dudley  Ann  Har¬ 
mon  of  U.P.,  for  whom  once 
paraded,  in  a  driving  rain,  a 
force  of  French  Maquis,  “a  gal¬ 
lant  little  army  In  rags.”  ’Iliey 
asked  her  for  some  message 
from  America.  “It  was  hard  to 
find  words  for  men  who  have 
lived  like  animals,”  she  wrote. 
“ — men  hunted  and  hunting, 
battling  an  enemy  overwhelm¬ 
ing  in  numbers  and  armed  with 
every  modern  weapon.  I  told 
them,  ‘America  has  heard  of 
your  exploits  and  is  proud  of 
them.’  I  was  astonished  at 
the  effect:  they  squared  their 
shoulders  and  smiled  at  one  an- 
another.” 

.  .  .  And  Marjory  (Dot)  Avery 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Akron 
Beacon- Journal  and  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  noted  for  her  knack  of  be¬ 
ing  in  the  thick  of  things.  She 
landed  in  France  soon  after  D- 
Day,  followed  the  victorious  Al¬ 
lied  armies  to  Paris,  later  to 
Brussels,  and  crossed  the  Ger¬ 
man  boiler  not  far  behind  the 
first  American  patrols  which  in¬ 
vaded  the  Reich. 

.  .  .  And  Bonnie  Wiley  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  now  on  her  way 
into  the  Pacific  after  such  ex¬ 
periences  as  going  to  the  bottom 
of  San  Francisco  bay  in  a  diving 
suit. 

.  .  .  And  Mrs.  Mallory  Browne 
of  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor;  Virginia  Cowles,  NANA; 
Corinne  Hardesty,  U.P.;  Mrs. 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr., 
Hearst  Newspapers:  Mrs.  Bettye 
Murphy  and  Mrs.  B.  N.  Phillips 
of  the  Baltimore  Afro-American 
newspapers;  and  no  doubt,  sev¬ 
eral  others. 

’They’ve  been  shot  at,  shelled, 
bounced  out  of  jeeps.  They’ve 
been  torpedoed,  buzz  -  bombed, 
dive-bombed.  'Riey’ve  slept  in 
foxholes,  had  dysentery,  malaria, 
indigestion  from  GI  chow.  None 
has  been  killed;  only  one,  Elea¬ 
nor  Packard,  has  recelv^  the 
Purple  Heart — for  Injuries  in  a 
accident  in  Italy, 
eir  experiences  plainly  in¬ 
dicate  that  war  is  no  place  for 
a  woman.  Their  dispatches 
argue  otherwise. 


Hype  Igoe, 
Sports  Writer, 
Cartoonist,  Dies 

Herbert  A.  Igoe,  67,  spon 
writer  and  cartoonist  for  th; 
New  York  Journal- Americc 
died  Feb.  11  after  several  monfc 
of  ill  health. 

Better  known  as  “Hype,”  tt- 
veteran  sports  reporter  had  wrii 
ten  and  drawn  for  New  York 
papers  since  1907,  when  he  mi¬ 
grated  to  the  city  in  the  wake  d 
the  late  Thomas  A.  (Tad)  Dor 
gan,  his  friend  and  mentor  on  tbr 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and  aln 
a  cartoonist.  After  a  brief  inter 
lude  of  drawing  illustrations  for 
theater  programs,  he  joined  tk 
New  York  Journal,  shifted  soa 
to  the  Sun,  the  American  tai 
the  World. 

For  the  latter  newspaper  k 
did  a  column  of  reminiscena 
that  showed  his  preference  for 
prize  fight  coverage,  “Pardon  My 
Gloves.”  In  1927  he  returned  to 
the  Journal,  specializing  in  bor 
ing,  and  later  wrote  “Leatkr 
Socking  Tales,”  another  colum 
full  of  anecdote. 

Hype  Igoe  began  work  on  tk 
San  Francisco  Examiner  whn 
he  was  15  as  an  office  boy,  the* 
earning  his  nickname  became 
his  small  sire  suggested  a  hlV 
dermic  needle  to  an  elevator  w 
and  because  Dorgan  overheard 
the  comment  and  perpetuated  It 

Many  stories  are  told  of  Ifoe* 
fondness  for  carrying  around  i 
ukelele,  of  his  dislike  of  owr 
coats,  of  his  venture  in  nranif 
ing  a  prize  fighter  that  lanW 
him  in  jail  for  contempt  of  court 
■ 

Copt.  Engel  to  Speak 

Capt.  Arthur  A.  Engel,  puW*' 
relations  officer  of  the  Cenw 
Division  of  tee  U.  S.  Ma^ 
Corps,  will  be  the  speaker  » i 
meeting  of  the  Indianapolis  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club.  Thursday  no« 
Feb.  22,  at  Indianapolis,  W- 
Captain  Engel’s  topic  will  * 
"The  Public  Relations  Respoa^ 
blllty  of  a  Military  Organ® 
tion:  The  U.  S.  Marine  Corp ! 
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YES,  we  know  there’s 
a  war  going  on ! 

—but  here’s  how  we’re  trying  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  of  wartime  travel 


Our  trains  are  longer  and  schedules  £ire  slower  now. 
Space  is  hard  to  get.  People  frequently  have  to  stand  in 
line  to  buy  tickets  or  to  get  into  the  dining  car.  In  short, 
our  service  isn’t  what  it  was  before  the  war. 

The  main  reason  is,  of  course,  that  our  volume  of  pas¬ 
senger  traffic  is  five  times  that  of  1940,  with  just  about 
the  same  number  of  cars  we  had  then.  And,  like  every¬ 
body  else,  we  are  short  of  help. 

However,  this  company  is  determined  not  to  just  give 
up  and  blame  everything  on  the  war.  Wherever  possible 
we  have  taken  aggressive  steps  to  lessen  the  difficulties 
of  wartime  travel.  For  example: 

IOur  “train  assignment  plan”  for  coach  passengers 
has  to  a  large  extent  eliminated  overcrowding  and 
.standing  on  our  long-distance  trains.  We  endeavor 
to  sell  only  as  many  seats  as  are  on  the  train,  and 
each  passenger  gets  a  reservation  slip. 

2  “Passenger  aides,”  capable  trained  women,  have 
been  stationed  on  long-distance  S.  P.  coach  trains. 
They  assist  women  traveling  wi^  children,  help  pre¬ 
pare  “formulas”  for  the  babies,  aid  the  aged  and 
^  infirm,  and  perform  other  services  to  make  the 

rp»'?  journey  as  comfortable  as  p>ossible  for  everyone. 
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3  In  spite  of  the  shortage  of  help,  we  have  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  telephone  reservation  bureaus,  increased  our 
forces  handling  reservations,  and  devised  new  reser¬ 
vation  systems,  which  are  constantly  reviewed.  The 
situation  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is  much  better  than 
it  was. 

4  We  have  increased  the  number  of  chair  car  porters, 
so  that  cars  are  now  generally  kept  quite  clean,  a 
difficult  problem  because  of  the  litter  from  box 
limches,  etc.  Big  trash  boxes  in  the  vestibules  have 
helped,  too. 

5  “Train  service  agents”  have  been  added  to  the  staffs 
of  long-distance  coach  trains.  These  men  supervise 
all  service  features  on  the  train,  direct  the  chair  car 
porters,  see  to  it  that  the  trains  are  kept  tidy,  try  to 
overcome  difficulties  and  meet  emergencies. 

We  don’t  claim  that  all  our  people  are  perfect.  They’re 
humsm  beings,  and  are  under  the  strain  of  crowded  war 
conditions.  By  and  large  we  think  they’re  doing  a  swell 
job  and  we’re  proud  of  them. 


S*P 


The  friendly 
Southern  Pacific 


Campcdgns  &  Accounts 
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area  in  which  it  operates.  Acency 
is  the  Caples  Company. 

PanoncdiMd  Selling 
THE  monthly  magazine  Nation’s 
Business  has  under  way  a  cam¬ 
paign  that  has  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  contacting  advertising 
customers  and  advertising  pros¬ 
pects — in  preparation  for  the 
days  where  newsprint  limita¬ 
tions  are  non-existent— and  of 
"selling”  the  publication  edito¬ 
rially.  Ads  of  164  lines  run  in 
as  many  as  125  newspapers  ( one- 
third  of  them  weekies)  in  100 
towns  on  a  varying  schedule  the 
early  part  of  each  month.  Posing 
several  lively  questions  on  ar¬ 
ticles  included  in  the  current 
issue,  each  ad  is  addressed  to 
members  of  a  firm  wittiin  the 
territory  "covered”  by  the  pa¬ 
per  carrying  the  ad.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  recent  insertion  in  the 
New  York  Times  specified:  “To 
the  executives  of  New  Jersey 
Zinc.”  The  addressee  list  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  magazine’s  sales 
manager  in  coordination  with 
other  sales  plans.  The  campaign, 
begun  on  an  experimental  basis 
in  November,  has  evoked  con¬ 
siderable  response,  according  to 
J.  M.  Hickerson,  Inc.,  the  agen¬ 
cy,  and  present  plans  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  it  indefinitely.  Newspapers 
carrying  the  ads  are  asked  to 
cooperate  by  sending  tear  sheets 
to  each  company  “spotiighted.” 

War  Comparison 
USING  800  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country,  Johnson  & 
Johnson  this  month  begins  a 
campaign  promoting  its  "medi¬ 
cine  chest”  items  with  emphasis 
on  their  low  prices.  Initial  ad. 
captioned  “No  inflation  here” 
compared  the  cost  of  Johnson  & 
John.son  products  today  and  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  I.  Ads  measure 
40  lines  and  were  prepared  by 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  A  series 
of  70-line  ads  on  Johnson’s  Red 
Cross  Plasters  and  Johnson’s 
Back  Plasters  is  being  released 
to  Negro  and  foreign-language 
publications. 

Guli  Greetings 
TO  MARK  the  dedication  of  the 
Westchester  County  (N.  Y.  1 
Airport  at  Rye  Lake  this  week. 
Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  which  has  a 
duration  plus  IS  years’  contract 
to  supply  petroleum  products  to 
the  airport’s  patrons,  placed  a 
congratulatory  ad  in  new.spapers 
in  New  York  City  and  surround¬ 
ing  area.  The  agency  is  Young 
&  Rubicam. 

200  Papers  Scheduled 
MORE  than  200  newspapers  to¬ 
gether  with  a  list  of  general 
magazines  will  be  used  next 
month  by  Wilson  &  Co..  Chi¬ 
cago.  in  a  campaign  on  B-V 
gravy.  ’The  agency  is  the  United 
States  Advertising  Corp. 

Service  Reminder 
WITHIN  the  next  three  weeks 
Pan  American  Airways  will 
begin  a  series  of  ad  reminders 
of  Pan  American  service.  To 
appear  in  all  of  the  papers  in  15 
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leading  cities,  the  200-line  inser¬ 
tions  will  be  staggered  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Smaller  space  ads 
will  be  run  in  other  cities.  J. 
Walter  Thompson  is  the  agency. 

Research  Results 
USING  308  dailies  and  weeklies 
throughout  its  marketing  area, 
the  Atlantic  Refining  Co.  began 
last  week  an  extensive  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  campaign  show¬ 
ing  the  contribution  Atlantic  re¬ 
search  has  made  to  the  war  ef¬ 
fort  and  the  developments  pre¬ 
saging  better  transportation  in 
post-war  days.  Copy  being  re¬ 
leased  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.,  consists  of  60-  and  48-inch 
layouts  illustrated  with  official 
Army  and  Navy  pictures. 

Biscuit  Promotion 

J.  B.  CARR  BISCUIT  CO.. 

Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  has  begun 
a  1945  campaign  on  behalf  of 
Carr  Grahams.  Enriched  Carr 
Saltines  and  Carr  Cookies  in 
•selected  northeastern,  southern 
and  midwestern  markets.  On 
schedule  are  60  newspapers.  Ads 
prepared  by  Lynn  -  Fieldhouse, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  are  400  lines. 

Blu-White  Test 

MANHATTAN  SOAP  CO.  is  test¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
with  newspaper  ads  in  selected 
dailies,  supported  by  radio,  for 
its  new  flake  bluing.  “Blu- 
White."  as  a  forerunner  of  ex- 
nanding  distribution  in  the  area. 
Duane  Jones  Co.  is  the  agency. 

Agency  Appointments 
WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  & 
MANUFACTURING  CO.,  as  of 
Feb.  1.  placing  all  institutional 
advertising  through  McCann- 
Erickson.  Inc.:  newspapers  will 
be  used  but  no  campaign  is  to 
break  before  fall.  .  .  .  Pocket 
Books.  Inc.,  to  Compton  Adver¬ 
tising  for  a  special  assignment 
dealing  with  post-war  advertis¬ 
ing  plans.  .  .  .  Bitrnham  Boiler 
Corp.  to  Samuel  C.  Croot  Co. 
.  .  .  Samson  United  Corp  .  ^Ch¬ 
ester.  to  Stewart.  Hanford  & 
easier.  Inc.  .  .  .  Zenith  Cleaning 
Fluids  Co.,  iewelry  cleaning 
fluids,  to  Erland  Advertising 
Agency.  .  .  .  Chicago  Surface 
Lines  to  A1  Paul  Lefton  Co..  Inc. 

.  .  .  DeJur-Amsco  Corp.,  Long  Is¬ 
land  City,  manufacturer  of  pho¬ 
tographic  equipment,  to  James 
’Thomas  Chirurg  Co.  .  .  .  Buege- 
LEisEN  &  Jacobson,  distributors 
of  musical  instruments  to 
Charles  M.  Storm  Co..  New  York. 

.  .  .  Madison  Mii.ls.  New  York, 
to  Kendall  and  De  Filippes.  for 
advertising  abroad.  .  .  .  Basca 
Manufacturing  Co..  Inc.,  Indian¬ 
apolis.  to  Aitkin-Kynett  Co.. 
Philadelphia.  .  .  .  Moorman 

Manufacturing  Co..  Oninev.  Ill.; 
Brookfield  Labs.  Brookfield. 
Ill.:  Edison  Chemicai.  Co..  Chi¬ 
cago.  and  Pickett  &  Eckel.  Chi¬ 
cago.  to  John  R.  Kneebone  Co.. 
Chicago.  .  .  .  Eastern  Stainless 
Steel  Corp..  Baltimore,  to  the 
John  Mather  Lupton  Co.  .  .  Ed 

Schuster  &  Co..  Milwaukee,  and 
Kaufman's.  Colorado  Springs, 
department  stores,  to  Amos  Par¬ 
ish  &  Co.  .  .  .  The  First  Three 
Markets  Group,  comprising  the 
Sunday  rotogravure  sections  of 
the  New  York  News,  the  Chi¬ 


cago  Tribune  and  the  PMtadel- 
phia  Inquirer,  to  Anderson, 
Davis  &  Platte,  Inc.,  New 
York. . . .  Newspaper  Advertising 
Service,  Inc.,  affiliate  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Edltorlid  Association,  to 
Howard  H.  Monk  and  Associates, 
Rockford,  Ill.  .  .  .  Brick  Oven 
Baker's,  Inc.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y., 
to  Tracy,  Kent  &  Co.,  Inc.;  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  outdoor.  .  .  . 
Silver  Buroett  Co.,  to  J.  M. 
Hickerson,  Inc.  . . .  Case-Swayne 
Packing  Co.,  Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  to 
Garfield  &  Guild,  San  Francisco. 
.  .  .  Aviometer  Corporation, 
to  Charles  A.  Weeks  Co.,  Inc.; 
newspapers. 

Tune  In  Teasers 
IN  SUPPORT  of  the  contest  for 
a  new  slogan  for  Maxwell 
House  Coffee,  General  Foods 
Corporation  is  running  three 
ads  this  month  announcing  that 
contest  details  are  being  given 
on  the  company’s  radio  show. 
On  schedule  are  91  newspapers. 
Benton  &  Bowles  is  the  agency. 

Related  Item  Ads 
MORTON  SALT  CO.  is  continu¬ 
ing  its  related  item  advertising 
throughout  1945.  The  first  effort, 
started  this  month  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  outdoor,  radio  and  point  of 
sales  displays,  suggests  Morton 
.salt  on  grapefruit  and  in  citrus 
juices.  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt.  Chi¬ 
cago.  is  the  agency. 

Agency  on  Record 

“TO  package  product  advertisers 
who  would  like  to  get  new 
customers  for  as  low  as  8.7  cents 
each.”  Duane  Jones  Co..  New 
York  advertising  agency  special¬ 
izing  in  package  products  adver¬ 
tising.  directed  a  large-size  news¬ 
paper  ad  this  week.  Captioned 
“Let’s  not  talk  advertising — let’s 
talk  arithmetic.  ”  the  ad  present¬ 
ed  the  agency's  advertising  phi¬ 
losophy  and  an  offer  to  under¬ 
take  a  test  campaign  for  inter¬ 
ested  package  goods  makers. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


H.  B.  Thomas  Moves 

HAROLD  B.  THOMAS,  vice- 

president  of  Sterling  Drug. 
Inc.,  has  resigned,  effective 
March  1,  to  join 
Thomas  L.  L. 

Ryan  as  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency 
of  Pedlar  & 

Ryan,  Inc. 

Mr.  Thomas 
has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the 
drug  industry 
for  20  years,  the 
past  14  with 
Sterling,  where 
he  was  in  charge  Thomaa 
of  the  Centaur 
and  Cummer  divisions. 

For  the  last  three  years  Mr. 
Thomas  has  been  actively  con¬ 
nected  with  the  War  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council,  first  as  vice-chair¬ 
man  and  now  as  chairman.  He 
has  also  served  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  both  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  and  the 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion.  He  remains  a  trustee  of 
the  latter. 


In  Now  Spots 

GEORGE  MACGOVERN,  sOt, 

more  than  three  yean  in  ua 
and  government  activity  to  tk 
New  York  office  of  MacFuUoi 
Aveyard  &  Co.  as  vice-presida; 
and  general  manager,  and  Rtm 
E.  DE  Castro,  formerly 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  to  the  nn 
office  as  director  of  copy 
account  executive;  Alum  b. 
Dicus  to  general  manager  of  tkt 
agency’s  Chicago  office. . .  Romr 
Vincent  Pollock,  ad  copywrile 
and  television  research  m^n  u 
the  New  York  News,  to  J.  Wtlte 
'Thompson  later  this  month  k 
write  copy  on  Pan  Amerlcu 
Airways  Account.  .  .  .  Ar^ 
C.  Von  Stein,  formerly  with  tht 
NAM  to  public  relation  dine 
tor,  S.  Duane  Lyon,  Inc.  . , . 

Robinson  Murray,  for  the  ptR 
two  years  assistant  executhe 
secretary  of  the  American  At 
sociation  of  Advertising  Aga- 
cies,  to  Irwin  Vladimir  &  Qi. 
Inc.  as  vice-president. . . .  Rot  k 
Shannon,  from  advertising  mu- 
ager,  Griesedieck  Bros.  Breweq 
St.  Louis,  to  service  director 
Maurice  L.  Hirsch  Co.,  St.  Louis 
.  . .  James  B.  Keithley,  formerly 
of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  to  tk 
copy  staff  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son,  Chicago.  .  .  .  Victor  T.  Noi- 
TON  to  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc 
as  a  marketing  consultant  in  the 
agency’s  New  York  office.  .  . . 

A.  Harris  Horton  from  ei- 
ecutive  staff,  Bowater  Paper  Co 
to  contact  staff,  Lennen  t 
Mitchell,  Inc.  .  .  .  J.  H.  (Jacki 
Hornell,  who  has  done  he 
lance  work  for  the  agency,  to 
Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  San  Fru- 
cisco.  .  .  .  J.  Gay  Stevens,  from 
Glasser-Gailey  Agency,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  to  service  director.  Gu 
field  &  Guild,  San  Francisco. . . 
Stanley  G.  Oppenheim,  afte 
three  years  with  WPB  and  WMC 
to  John  Falkner  Arndt  &  Co. 
Inc..  Philadelphia.  .  .  .  Russm. 
E.  Branch  to  the  copy  staff  of 
O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co.,  from  a  similar 
position  at  Fuller  &  Smith  1 
Ross.  .  .  .  W.  G.  Jones,  from  Paris 
&  Peart  to  Lynn-Fieldhouse  « 
count  executive  on  food  items. ... 

Betty  Goloshear,  from  Dc 
Pinna  to  the  production  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Edward  Hamburger 
Advertising  Co.  .  .  .  Eluott  V 
Bogert.  for  the  past  year  ac¬ 
count  executive  with 
Cone  &  Belding,  San  Francisco, 
to  Brisacher.  Van  Norden  1 
Staff.  Los  Angeles.  .  .  Jack  G. 
Mauder  formerly  in  charge  of 
press  relations  for  the  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Committee,  to 
Platt-Forbes.  Inc. 


Ad  Notes 

ROBERT  C.  SMITH — known  to 
Canadians  as  “the  youngNt 
‘dean’  of  the  advertising  field"- 
and  head  of  the  32-year-old  ad¬ 
vertising  firm  of  R.  C.  Smith  and 
Son,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  was  guest 
last  week  at  a  luncheon  given 
on  his  birthday  by  his  staff- 
W.  Robert  Mitchell,  account 
executive,  has  resigned  from 
McCann-Erickson. 

James  M.  Cleary,  vice-presi' 
dent  of  Roche.  Williams  4 
Cleary,  Chicago,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Irish  Fellow¬ 
ship  Club.  Chicago. 
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Have  you  .  heard  about  the 
“McNamara  Post-war  Plan”? 


Mt.tT  Mk^.  McNamara  of  “Our  Town,”  Pa. 

She  spends  most  of  her  working  hours  buying 
or  noticing  things  she  would  like  to  buy.  This 
is  how  her  day  goes  .  .  . 

With  breakfast,  she  reads  the  local  newspaper — 
that  is,  if  she  can  get  it  from  her  husband.  She 
pays  special  attention  to  the  ads.  When  she  secs 
something  she  needs,  she  immediately  tries  to 
make  room  for  it  in  her  budget. 

Next,  she  does  her  housework.  She  notices  that 
her  vacuum  isn’t  as  young  as  it  used  to  be,  and 
looks  forward  to  the  day  when  she  can  buy  a 
new  one.  While  she’s  washing  the  dishes,  she 
marvels  how  much  simpler  life  would  be  with  a 
new  super-modern  kitchen — but  that’s  another 
post-war  project.  While  she’s  working,  she  makes 
a  list — mental  or  written — of  household  supplies 
that  arc  running  low. 

Then  she  goes  shopping. 

She  goes  to  the  stores  she  is  familiar  with  and 
buys  the  brands  she  can  depend  on.  Naturally, 
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the  brands  she  knows  best  are  those  she  reads 
about  day  after  day  in  her  local  newspaper. 

Almost  any  evening  you  can  find  the  McNamara 
family  with  their  local  newspaper,  discussing  local 
happenings  even  more  than  big  news.  Then  comes 
the  usual  discussion  of  the  “McNamara  Post-war 
Plan.”  They’re  going  to  build  a  new  wing,  buy 
a  new  oil  burner,  paint  the  house,  finish  the  attic, 
make  a  game-room  in  the  basement,  buy  new 
electric  fixtures,  do  the  kitchen  over,  and  take 
.idvantage  of  many  more  of  Tomorrow’s  wonders. 

.\nd  this  means  spending. 

If  you  want  your  product  to  get  in  on  this  spend¬ 
ing,  it’s  easy  to  reach  the  million  Mrs.  McNamaras 
of  “Our  Town.”  Pa.  Use  their  local  newspaper. 


“Our  Town,”  Pa. 

Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Carlisle  Sentinel  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  • 
Clearfield  Progress  (E)  •  Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  ConneUaville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton 
Standard-Sentinel  (M)  •  Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  • 
Meadville  Tribune- Republican  (M&E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Shamoldn  News  Dis¬ 
patch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Timea-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Wasmesboro 
Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette- Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E) 
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PHOTOCaAPHY 

Big  Future 
Seen  for  Aerial 
News  Camera 

By  Jack  Price 

This  month  marks  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Fairchild 
Camera  Corp.  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  first  modern  auto¬ 
matic  camera  for  aerial  work. 
The  original  model  was  invent¬ 
ed  by  Sherman  M.  Fairchild 
while  a  college  student  and  per¬ 
fected  in  1919,  but  not  manufac¬ 
tured  for  commercial  use  until 
1920. 

The  advent  of  the  aerial  cam¬ 
era  was  not  generally  accepted 
as  important  to  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographers  in  1920.  Present  day 
pictorial  journalism  has  a  far 
different  view  of  it.  When  the 
Fairchild  camera  was  offered  to 
the  market  there  was  little  de¬ 
mand  for  it.  Newspapers  were 
covering  assignments  by  plane 
but  photographers  used  their 
regular  news  cameras,  mostly 
Speed  Graphics,  with  board  cov¬ 
erings  to  protect  the  bellows 
from  wind  pressure. 

Precarious  Past 

In  those  days  only  open  air¬ 
planes  were  used  by  cameramen. 
They  leaned  over  the  side  of 
the  ship  while  it  was  banked  at 
the  proper  angle,  to  make  their 
exposures. 

Since  the  late  twenties  about 
a  dozen  newspapers  have  gone 
into  the  field  of  aerial  photog¬ 
raphy  more  extensively.  With  a 
few  exceptions  they  have  owned 
and  operated  their  own  planes, 
cabin  models,  and  in  almost  ev¬ 
ery  instance  they  have  used  the 
Fairchild  cameras. 

The  growth  of  interest  in 
aerial  photography  for  news  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  field  will  get 
the  attention  of  more  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  practice  before  the  war 
was  to  assign  a  special  camera¬ 
man  for  aerial  work,  generally 
one  who  liked  to  fly  and  who  had 
experience  in  that  type  of  work. 
In  the  future,  many  photogra¬ 
phers  will  be  specially  trained 
for  aerial  photography.  TTiere 
are  now  thousands  of  men  op¬ 
erating  the  most  intricate  types 
of  aerial  cameras.  They  include 
hundreds  of  former  news  cam¬ 
eramen. 

The  Fairchild  concern  tells  of 
how  in  1918  the  Army  toyed  with 
the  idea  of  using  a  special  cam¬ 
era  for  aerial  work.  When  the 
war  ended  they  were  still  toy¬ 
ing  with  the  idea,  and  the  first 
order  for  the  Fairchild  cameras 
was  not  placed  until  1922. 

The  vital  importance  of  this 
camera  in  modern  warfare  needs 
no  exposition.  In  a  book  just 
published  by  Fairchild  as  a  house 
organ,  the  excellent  work  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  various 
branches  of  the  armed  forces 
is  presented. 

Incidentally,  this  book  may 
easily  be  classed  as  one  of  the 
fit>est  war  picture  publications 
yet  issued.  It  contains  only 
aerial  photographs  but  their 


quality  and  technical  perfection 
are  finest  we  have  seen.  We 
recommend  it  to  any  newspaper 
that  may  be  considering  more 
aerial  coverage  after  the  war 
and  to  those  already  planning 
to  include  such  coverage.  It 
may  be  had  for  the  asking.  We 
suggest  applying  to  the  Fairchild 
Camera  &  Instrument  Corp., 
88-06  Van  Wyck  Blvd.,  Jamaica 
1,  N.  Y.,  before  they  run  out  of 
them. 

The  Fairchild  organization  in¬ 
tends  to  cover  the  newspaper 
field  more  thoroughly  and  spe¬ 
cial  attention  is  being  planned 
for  newspaper  photographers  as¬ 
signed  to  aerial  photography. 

War  and  Home  Front 

DURING  a*  recent  visit  to  the 

city  room  of  International 
News  Photos,  we  sat  in  with  a 
group  of  cameramen  who  had 
spent  many  months  covering  va¬ 
rious  war  fronts.  Among  them 
were  Sonnee  Gottlieb,  Sammy 
Goldstein.  Hugh  Broderick  and 
Sam  Schulman,  and  John  Reedy, 
a  private  first  class  in  the  Army 
Pictorial  Service  and  just  back 
from  the  Pacific  with  Major 
Martin  MacEvilly. 

Practically  nothing  was  said 
about  the  war.  Not  that  they 
could  not  have  told  some  inter¬ 
esting  tales,  considering  that 
both  Goldstein  and  Gottlieb  have 
been  cited  for  awards,  but  the 
discussion  concerned  chiefly  lo¬ 
cal  conditions  in  the  profession, 
types  of  cameras  expected  for 
use  after  the  war  and  personal 
chatter. 

Later  we  went  along  with 
Hugh  Broderick,  the  tall  slim 
redheaded  cameraman,  to  cover 
a  story  at  City  Hall.  Hugh  had 
covered  the  Battle  of  France  and 
had  seen  lots  of  action  so  we 
wondered  how  he  felt  when  as¬ 
signed  to  the  dullness  of  a  City 
Hall  story.  We  asked  if  local 
routine  coverage  bored  him? 
Hugh  came  back  with  a  snappy 
answer.  “What’s  the  difference 
where  the  assignment  is.  I  am 
a  news  cameraman  and  I  cover 
any  job  assigned  to  me.” 

Later,  he  confessed  that  at 
times  he  misses  the  action  and 
adventure  but  he  said  there  are 
many  local  stories  with  plenty 
of  action  without  the  dangers  of 
a  battlefield. 

Correction 

OUR  statement  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  office  of  British  Combine 
Photos  would  no  longer  continue 
to  market  its  parent  organiza¬ 
tion’s  pictures  was  erroneous. 
Under  the  agreement  between 
Acme  and  British  Combine  of 
London,  Acme  is  to  get  first 
choice  of  material  emanating 
from  the  home  office,  but  the 
local  bureau  will  continue  to 
market  pictures  as  in  the  past. 

McAllister  Cited 

MAJOR  HENRY  W  McALLIS- 

TER.  former  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American,  has  been  commended 
for  “a  superior  operation”  by 
Major  Gen.  W.  S.  Rumbough, 
Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army 
in  Europe. 

Major  McAllister  is  in  charge 
of  the  Army  Pictorial  Service 


Spot  News  Provided 
For  Service  Men 

Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Feb.  13 — Pa¬ 
tients  in  the  3,0<)0-bed  Lovell 
General  Hospital  at  Fort  Devens, 
Ayer,  Mass.,  are  receiving  first¬ 
hand  accounts  of  world  news 
direct  from  the  wires  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  The  service,  said 
to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  re¬ 
ceived  at  an  Army  or  Navy  hos¬ 
pital  in  this  country,  started  this 
week. 

The  24-hour  a  day  service,  re¬ 
ceived  on  a  standard  AP  tele¬ 
type  as  relayed  from  the  Boston 
bureau,  is  the  gift  of  the  Fitch¬ 
burg  Sentinel.  Latest  bulletins, 
as  well  as  comprehensive  reports 
are  broadcast  nine  times  daily 
to  every  ward. 

To  handle  the  incoming  news 
in  as  ptofessional  a  manner  as 
possible,  Lovell  is  sending  five 
enlisted  members  of  the  hospital 
information  and  education  staff 
under  Lt.  Erling  Lodoen  to  the 
news  room  of  a  radio  station  in 
Boston  where  they  will  be 
trained  in  the  technique  of 
broadcasting. 

George  H.  Godbeer,  Sentinel 
publisher,  presented  the  service 
last  week  to  Col.  Walter  M. 
Crandall,  commanding  officer  of 
the  hospital,  who  expressed  his 
gratitude  on  behalf  of  patients 
and  staff. 

The  Sentinel  decided  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  service  when  hospital 
authorities  ruled  that  regular 
radio  broadcasts  were  too 
“souped  up”  and  emotional. 

laboratories  in  France.  He  cov¬ 
ered  the  D-Day  invasion  and 
various  fronts  in  the  Battle  of 
France  before  being  assigned  to 
his  present  post. 

2  Leave  Post-Gazette 

CLIFF  HUTSON  and  Jim  Ross. 

staff  photographers  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  have  re¬ 
signed  from  the  paper  to  en¬ 
gage  in  commercial  work.  Hut¬ 
son  went  to  the  photo  depart¬ 
ment  of  Weirton  Steel  Co.  and 
Ross  joined  the  photo  staff  of 
Westinghouse  Electric  Co.,  public 
relations  department. 

Headliners'  Awards 

MALL  DODSON,  secretary  of 

the  Atlantic  City  Headliners, 
notifies  us  that  come  high  or 
low  tide,  with  or  without  the 
famous  bathing  beauties,  the 
Headliners  will  hold  their  an¬ 
nual  awards  event  next  June 
15  to  18.  and  now  is  the  time  to 
.send  in  those  news  picture  en¬ 
tries.  An  additional  award  will 
be  given  for  the  best  sports  still 
photo. 

■ 

G.  A.  Ware  Returns 

G.  A.  Ware  has  rejoined  the 
News  Print  Service  Bureau. 
New  York,  as  assistant  secre¬ 
tary,  Secretary  R.  S.  Kellogg 
has  announced.  During  the  past 
14  years  Mr.  Ware  conduct^  a 
cost  engineering  service  through 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association  for  all  branches  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 
This  consulting  service  will  be 
continued. 


HaU-MiUion 
Boy  Scouts  in 
Salvage  Drive 

With  the  blessings  of  the  newi- 
paper  and  periodical  publishen 
committees  on  waste  paper  sal¬ 
vage,  WPB  and  other  salvan 
agencies,  the  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  Boy  Scout  Waste  Pape 
Program  launched  its  drive  f« 
three  million  pounds  of  scrap 
paper  Tuesday  at  a  Washington, 
D.  C.,  breakfast. 

The  drive  will  turn  about  500,- 
000  boys  loose  during  March  and 
April  with  a  goal  of  at  least 
1,000  pounds  per  boy.  Attrae 
tive  medals  bearing  the  likeness 
of  General  Eisenhower  and  i 
citation  for  patriotic  achieve¬ 
ment  will  be  awarded  the  boys 
attaining  this  poundage,  and  to 
troops  collecting  an  average  of 
1.000  pounds  per  scout  will  go 
used  shell  container  trophies 
from  European  battlegroundi 

Expressing  approval  of  the 
drive.  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  chair 
man  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  U.  S.  Victory  Waste  Pa¬ 
per  Campaign  and  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Ntm 
York  Sun,  praised  the  “remark¬ 
able  job”  of  the  Boy  Scouts  in 
past  campaigns,  stating  that  the; 
had  spearheaded  the  collectloe 
in  many  communities. 

The  overall  committee  for  the 
program  includes  Arch  Craw¬ 
ford,  Periodical  Publishers  Na¬ 
tional  Committee,  chairman; 
Tom  Cathcart,  of  the  executive 
committee,  U.  S.  Victory  Waste 
Paper  Campaign,  ANPA;  Frank 
Block,  director  of  Salvage  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Waste  Paper  Con¬ 
suming  Industries:  William  0. 
Duntze.  Salvage  Division,  WPB; 
Howard  R.  Patton,  assistant  to 
the  director  of  the  Boy  Scoub 
of  America,  and  Walter  Juettner, 
McCann  -  Erickson  advertisini 
agency. 

’The  Boy  Scouts  will  be  er 
couraged  to  devote  part  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  paper  sales  to 
veterans’  hospitals.  War  Fund. 
Red  Cross  and  other  worthj 


)SON,  secretary  of  ChL  Tribune  Becomes 
SSaPJLmS'S  Reuters  Sales  Agent 

ith  or  without  the  In  a  joint  announcement  thie 
hing  beauties,  the  week,  Reuters  Ltd.  and  the  Chi 
will  hold  their  an-  cago  Tribune-New  York  Neri 
5  event  next  June  Syndicate  (Chicago  Tribune 
I  now  is  the  time  to  Press  Service  Division)  stated 
se  news  picture  en-  that  an  agreement  had  been 
Iditional  award  will  signed  whereby  the  Chicago 
the  best  sports  still  Tribune  Press  Service  will 

as  exclusive  selling  agent  for 
■  Reuters  to  newspapers  and  rr 

re  Returns  dio  stations  in  the  United  State 

re  has  reioined  the  territory  roughly  defined 

;  Service  Bureau. 

as  assistant  secre-  ^o^th  of  the  Ohio  River, 
ary  R.  S.  Kellogg  As  a  part  of  this  arrangemwi 
ed.  During  the  past  Reuters  Ltd.  will  act  as  exclu- 
.  Ware  conducted  a  sive  selling  agency  for  the  corn- 
ring  service  through  ics  and  feature  articles  regulanj 
in  Paper  and  Pulp  .syndicated  by  the  CT-NYN  syn- 
for  all  branches  of  dicate  for  the  territory  compnr 
nd  paper  industry,  ing  the  British  Isles,  Europn 
ing  service  will  be  Middle  East,  India  and  Soutt 
Africa. 
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Swedish  Paper 
foresees  Strong 
Competition 

jloNTREAL.  Feb.  5 — Belief  that 
could  mainitain  her 
irtfsprint  markets  against  any 
^  of  world  competition  after 
thTwar  was  expressed  by  Dr. 
t  C  Jahn  of  the  New  York 
State’  College  of  Forestry  to 
ambers  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
jnd  Paper  Association  meeting 
here  recently. 

Just  back  from  a  14-month 
tour  of  England,  Sweden  and 
rinland  as  a  representative  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Dr.  Jahn  said  Swedish 
,  pulp  and  paper  officials  were 
flSemely  concerned  over  the 
oeet  strides  made  in  the  field 
by  Canadian  and  U.  S.  mills  but 
«*med  that  they  were  bending 
every  effort  to  meet  this  in¬ 
creased  competition  by  develop- 
in|  a  very  high  grade  product 
and  by  laying  progressive  plans 
for  post-war  exports. 

At  the  annual  business  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  technical  section  Dr. 
A  C.  Hill,  director  of  research, 
Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper 
Mills,  Ltd.,  and  associated  com¬ 
panies.  was  elected  chairman 
for  1945. 

At  present.  Dr.  Jahn  said, 
very  little  pulp  and  paper  is 
being  exported  by  Sweden  ex¬ 
cept  in  safe-conduct  ships  to 
neutral  countries.  Because  of 
the  drop  in  shipments  there  is  a 
great  shortage  in  all  European 
countries,  in  Great  Britain  and. 
to  a  lesser  degree,  in  the  U.  S., 
he  said. 

"For  at  least  two  years  after 
the  war  the  competition  among 
the  nations  will  not  be  felt  very 
greatly,”  he  said.  “There  is  at 
the  present  time  this  great  short- 
4e  that  must  be  filled  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  end  of  hostilities. 

. .  .  After  that  period  the  mar¬ 
kets  will  depend  a  lot  on  the 
price  and  the  quality  of  the 
product  developed  by  the  pro¬ 
ducing  nations.” 

■ 

Senator  Yerkes  Heads 
Del-Mar-Va  Association 

The  31st  annual  meeting  of 
the  Del-Mar-Va  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  re¬ 
cently,  was  highlighted  with  a 
discussion  of  the  newsprint  sit¬ 
uation.  post-war  planning  in  the 
mechanical  department,  and 
continued  cooperation  with  all 
phases  of  military  programs. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the 
best  attended  in  years.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  daily  publishers  and 
members  from  Wilmington, 
weekly  editors  and  newspaper 
owners  from  all  over  the  Dela- 
ware-Maryland-Virginia  Penin¬ 
sula  were  present. 

The  following  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors  were  elected:  president. 
Sen.  Robert  H.  Yerkes,  ^Mfl/ord 
(Del.)  Chronicle;  vice-president. 
Jack  Culver,  Snow  Hill  (Md. ) 
Democratic  Messenger;  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  W.  Murray  Met- 
ten,  News-Journal  Co.,  Wilming¬ 
ton;  directors,  A.  O.  H.  Grier, 
News-Journal  Co.,  G.  Arthur 
McDaniel,  Federalsburg  ( Md. ) 
Times,  and  G.  Marshall  Town¬ 
send,  Milford  Chronicle. 
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Retc^  Linage 
In  103  Markets 
Up  in  December 


Aa  in  November,  newspaper 
retail  linage  for  December  in 
the  103  markets  surveyed  by 
Records.  Inc.,  went  ahead 
of  the  figures  for  the  same  mont6 
in  1943  though  only  54  of  the 
markets  as  against  73  In  Novem¬ 
ber  showed  gains. 

The  gains,  however,  were  sub¬ 
stantial.  and  as  a  result  the  aver- 
age  gain  — 13.95% — was  much 
larger  than  the  average  loss — 
8.42% — of  the  other  49  markets. 
As  might  be  surmised  from  study 
of  Media  Records’  52  Cities  re¬ 
port.  most  of  the  losses  were  re¬ 
corded  among  the  larger  cities 
where  paper  shortages  have 
been  most  severe. 

Following  is  the  city-by-city 
breakdown  showing  retail  dis- 
pUy  linage  figures  for  December 
and  the  percentage  gains  or 
losses: 


New  Vork  . 

PhilMcli^ia  . 

IVtroit  . 

f-o»  Anaclca . 

Montreal  . 

Clerdand  . 

Raltimore  . 

St.  Louif  . 

BMton  . 

Pittsburfh  . 

Washinaton  . 

Toronto  . 

San  Francisco . 

Milwaulw  . 

Buffalo  . 

New  Orlean*  . 

Minneapolis  . 

Cincinnati  . 

Newark  . 

Indianapolis  . 

Honaton  . j 

Seattle  . 

Rochester  . 

Deneer  . 

Louisville  . 

Columbns  . 

Portland  . 

■Atlanta  . 

I’lakland  . 


Metnnhis  . 


St.  Paul 

Toledo  . 

Birminfham  . 

Hempstead  Town  . . . 

San  Antonio  . 

Pro»i<lence  . 

.\kron  . 

Omaha  . 

Dayton  . 

Syracu.se  . 

Oklahoma  City . 

San  Diefn  . 

Worcester  . 

Richmond  . 

Fort  Worth  . 

Tacimanrillr  . 

Miami  . 

Vounfstown  . 

Nssheiffe  . 

tTartfdrd  . 

New  Haven  . 

TVs  Moines  . 

Flint  . . 


Salt  I.ake  City  . . . . 

Yonkers  . 

Tulsa  . 

Scranton  . 

.Mbanr  . 

Trenton  . 

Spokane  . 

Fort  Wa.me . 

C  amden  . 

Erie  . 

Wichita  . 

Cary  . 

Knoxville  . 

Readins  . 

Tacoma  . 

Sacramento  . 

Peoria  . 

South  Bend  . 

Duluth  . . 

F.vansvlTle  . 


Liiutof 

S.9I0.967 

3.011.542 

2.452,909 

2.220,285 

1.818.401 
1.573,452 
1.817.273 

1.928.514 
1,609.476 
2.621.584 
1.691.454 
3,722.362 
1 .300.442 
1.281.700 
1.651. 143 
1.550.160 
1.927  415 
1.254.721 
1 .697.464 
1.305,930 
2.304.745 
2.275.233 
1.225.687 
1.500.666 

835.962 

1.191.514 
1.619.478 

851.087 

1.255.506 

875.684 

248.999 

2.054.933 

973.360 

676.827 
1.088.369 
1.673.632 

571.746 

1.923.918 

1.086.957 

874.919 

488.770 

1.657.107 

1.256.401 
750.829 

1.291.527 
1.044.399 
1.037.013 
997.227 
923  585 
1.358.0.30 
779.029 
1 .349.430 
1.. 324, 107 
9.38.491 
520.903 
798.961 
1.227.437 
193.052 
1.149.027 
1.291  096 
971.229 
438.556 
716.507 
1,218.175 
494.162 

881.828 
1.496.397 

848.648 
891.416 
505  3»5 
791,8*5 
864.83.3 
1.243  ,347 
702.951 
554.315 
1.050.256 


9.6  L 

5.4  L 

13.1  L 

1.4  L 

20.1  L 

8.7  L 

3.4  1, 

13.3  L 

10.9  L 

2.6  L 

21.6  L 
0.2  L 

11. 7L 

14.3  L 
22.0  T. 

9.1  L 
5.0  L 

3.5  G 

2.5  L 

3.8  G 

1.1  G 

8.9  G 

2.1  L 

7.2  T, 

1.9  L 

10.6  L 

3.7  G 

4.6  I, 

19.2  I. 

3.7  r. 

8.7  0 
8.0  I, 

19.9  1, 

29.1  L 

5.8  G 

10.5  G 

37.7  G 

3.8  G 

1.3  T, 

14.8  L 

10.2  L 

9.4  L 

13.1  G 

15.7  I, 
35.0  G 

13.8  G 

8.7  L 
2.6  I. 
5.1.  G 

121.8  G 

2.4  1, 

1.1  I, 

1.5  I, 

8.2  G 

12.9  L 

7.4  G 

1.2  I, 

3.1  I, 

5.3  G 

9.1  G 
15.2G 

4.9  L 

4.5  G 

16.1  G 
5  .0  G 

16.5  G 

24.5  G 

5.6  G 

20.4  G 
5.31 

6.6  G 

8.3  G 

20.2  G 

2.4  I. 
2  7  I. 

8.1  T, 
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LlNdh/e’ 

K1  Ptoo  . 

19.8  G 

Schmretady  . . . 

.  1.018,287 

7.5  G 

Kockford  . 

.  952.698 

7.8  G 

Marrtftburii  . . . 

13.2  G 

Sioux  City  .... 

17.0  G 

Bayonne  . 

15.1  L 

Niagara  FalU  . 

.  569.821 

2.6  G 

Mancheiter  . . . 

.  341.325 

4.0  C 

Troy  . 

.  479.624 

8.2  G 

Mt.  \  ernon  . . . 

.  318,771 

22.1  G 

Johnstown  .... 

.  539.414 

3.1  C 

Cedar  Rapids  . 

5.2  G 

Fresno  . 

2.0  L 

New  Rochelle  . 

.  420,621 

43.0  G 

Union  City  .  . . 

.  342,923 

18.2  G 

Hobokrn  . 

.  245,761 

2.8  G 

Muncie  . 

16.7  (i 

White  Plains  . 

.  398.035 

16.7  G 

Albuquertiur  . . 

.  421,934 

6.0  I. 

Port  Chester  .  , 

.  221,395 

11.4  C 

Glens  Falls  . .  . 

.  292,535 

2.0  G 

Peekskill  . 

.  157,978 

5.5  C 

Modesto  . 

.  203,372 

1.2  G 

OMining  .... 

.  105.217 

14.8  G 

Portsmoutli  . . . 

.  209.586 

12.2  G 

Mamaroneck 

.  81,571 

16.2  G 

Tarrytpwii  .... 

.  127.6(12 

13  1  C. 

Whitmire  Named 

Circulation  Head 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  Feb.  12 — 
William  M.  Whitmire,  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the  Spar¬ 
tanburg  Herald- 
Journal,  has 
been  named  cir¬ 
culation  manag¬ 
er  to  replace 
John  L.  Pool 
who  resigned  re¬ 
cently  ( £  &.  P, 

Jan.  27,  p.  JS3). 

Mr.  Whitmire 
has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the 
circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the 
Herald  -  Journal  Whitmir* 
for  the  past  12 

years.  Before  becoming  assist¬ 
ant  circulation  manager  he 
served  as  traveling  representa¬ 
tive  and  district  manager. 

S.  S.  Wallace,  Jr.,  publisher, 
also  announced  the  appointment 
of  Roy  G.  Barnett  as  assistant 
circulation  manager.  Mr.  Bar¬ 
nett  was  county  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

■ 

H.  H.  Dwight  Buys 
Control  of  R.  L  Daily 

Lt.  Harvey  H.  Dwight  of  Edge- 
wood,  R.  I.,  now  with  the  Army 
Air  Transport  Command  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  purchased 
two-thirds  of  the  stock  of  the 
Newport  (R.  I.)  Herald  from  W. 
Douglas  Hazard,  editor  and  pres¬ 
ident,  and  Mrs.  Abbie  W.  Carr. 

Tninsfer  of  the  stock  of  the 
53-year-old  paper  was  made 
through  Milton  S.  Brande,  a  for¬ 
mer  oivner  of  the  Crojwton  Her¬ 
ald,  who  will  become  general 
manager  of  the  paper.  William 
Leo  Buckley,  secretary,  remains 
owner  of  one-third  of  the  stock 
and  will  be  plant  superintendent 
and  production  manager.  Lt. 
Dwight  will  become  editor  and 
publisher  when  he  leaves  the 
service. 

■ 

Building  Market  Seen 

Toronto,  Ont,  Feb.  15 — A 
multi-million  dollar  market  for 
building  and  supply  materials 
will  be  created  by  the  plans  of 
553.000  Canadian  ^ome-owners 
to  repair  or  improve  their  dwell¬ 
ings  after  the  war.  according  to 
an  estimate  issued  by  the  post¬ 
war  research  department  of  the 
MacLean  Publishing  Co. 


3s729  Tons 
Ex-quota  Paper 
In  WPB  List 

Extra-quota  newsprint  aggre¬ 
gating  3,729  tons  has  been 
granted  to  31  newspapers  by  the 
War  Production  Board  appeals 
board,  according  to  the  WPB's 
second  release  of  grants  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1945.  Newspapers 
and  tonnages  allotted  are: 


Las  Angeles  Examiner  .  343 

Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Exl>ress. . .  .  146 

Los  Angeles  News  .  97 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  316 

Oakland  (Cal.)  Post  Enquirer .  107 

Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune  .  397 

Palo  Alto  (Cal.)  Times .  4 

Richmond  (Cal.)  Independent .  181 

San  Diego  (Cal.)  Journal .  52 

San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and  Trib¬ 
une-Sun  .  284 

.y<iii  Francisco  Call-Bulletin .  114 

-Sian  Francisco  Chronicle . 213 

San  Francisco  Examiner .  484 

San  Francisco  News .  106 

Baltimore  Afro-American  (6  regional 

editions)  .  62 

Baltimore  Catholic  Retnerv .  13 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Call .  19 

Niw  Vinrk  Aufbau  .  16 

Brooklyn  Tablet  .  14 

Niw  York  Wall  Street  Journal....  43 

Portland  (Orvsron)  Journal .  288 

Portland  Oregonian  .  332 

Norfolk'  (Va.)  Journal  and  Guide...  17 

.Spokane  (Wa.sh.)  Chronicle .  7 

.Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokcsman-Rcinm  56 
H’alla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union  Bulletin  18 


Permanent  additions  to  ad¬ 
justed  base  tonnages,  subject  to 
amendment  of  Order  L-240.  were 
authorized  for  the  Boston  Globe 
(110  tons  first  quarter.  130  sec¬ 
ond  quarter)  and  the  Nashville 
Banner  and  Tennessean  ( 166  tons 
first  quarter,  173  second  quar¬ 
ter). 

The  agency’s  first  release  for 
the  first  quarter  listed  no  ex¬ 
quota  grants,  but  included  ton¬ 
nage  adjustments  for  the  New 
York  Mirror  (789  first  quarter; 
309  second  Quarter;  492  fourth 
quarter)  and  the  New  York 
Post  (68  first  quarter;  313  third 
quarter;  174  fourth  quarter). 


JAMES  T.  GL'jfNN.  65.  retired 

vice-president  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y. ) 
Times-Union,  died  Feb.  9  at  his 
home.  He  had  retired  in  1921. 

Charles  Wn,soN  Houston,  87, 
last  survivor  of  the  group  which 
founded  the  Pittsburgh  Press  in 
1884  ( then  the  Penny  Press ) 
died  Feb.  7  of  pneumonia.  He 
had  sold  his  interest  in  the  pa¬ 
per  in  1900  and  gone  into  the  real 
estate  business. 

Robert  L.  Murray,  55,  director 
of  public  relations  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Composers,  Au¬ 
thors  and  Publishers,  died  sud¬ 
denly  in  Montreal,  Can.,  Feb.  10. 
He  began  his  newspaper  career 
on  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  be¬ 
coming  sports  editor  in  1910, 
later  holding  the  same  position 
on  the  Duluth  News-Tribune. 
After  general  reportorial  work 
on  a  Winnipeg  newspaper.  Mr. 
Murray  became  associated  with 
the  Hearst  publications  for  11 
years  and  for  the  Hearst  Boston 
Herald  inaugurated  the  first  pic¬ 
ture  tabloid  page.  He  became 


editor  of  the  New  York  AmJ 
lean,  and  wound  up  his  newinl 
per  career  as  managing  edittl 
of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Ledger. 

Frank  P.  Farrell,  50,  cowl 
reporter  for  the  Waterbw|| 
(Conn.)  American  and  ftepklJ 
lican,  died  Feb.  11.  Before  goimf 
to  Waterbury  he  worked  on  wl 
Pawtucket  ( R.  I. )  Times,  Proci 
dence  Journal,  New  Bedjort 
(Mass.)  Mercury  and  Portlatg 
(Me.)  News. 

Charles  A.  Benson,  51,  chid 
editorial  writer  and  editor  g 
the  book  page  of  the  Fort  Wort 
( Tex. )  Star-Telegram,  died  Fek 
13  after  a  four-month  llln^ 
He  had  been  a  Star-Telegria 
employe  for  28  years. 

John  W.  Regan,  70.  one  tiae 
correspondent  in  Halifax,  N.  s 
for  the  AP,  died  Feb.  11. 

Daniel  P.  Sullivan,  65,  supe- 
intendent  of  the  New  York  Josr 
nal-American  composing  room, 
died  Feb.  10.  He  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  Hearst  mechanic^  dt- 
partments  in  Chicago  and  Nn 
York  since  1900. 

Waldemar  Ewart  Wallach, 
75,  for  many  years  manager  oi 
the  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  office  at 
the  old  South  Bend  News-Timtt 
died  recently. 

M.  George  Davis,  43.  advertb 
ing  salesman  with  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  News,  died  recently.  He  had 
joined  the  advertising  staff  d 
the  News  in  1928  and  for  the 
last  nine  years  had  been  in 
charge  of  amusement  and  thea¬ 
ter  advertising. 

Lt.  Arthur  T.  North,  25.  (or 
merly  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Nem 
personal  service  bureau,  wai 
killed  in  action  Christmas  Dai 
in  Belgium. 

Claude  B.  King.  82.  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Middletown  (Conn.1 
Penny  Press  for  25  years  until 
its  purchase  in  1919  by  the  Mid¬ 
dletown  Press  Publishing  Co., 
died  Feb.  13  of  injuries  from  i 
fall. 

Elias  J.  Spencer.  76.  who  re¬ 
tired  seven  years  ago  as  newi 
photographer  for  the  Los  Art 
geles  Times  after  43  years  in  the 
field,  died  Feb.  12. 

Michael  W.  Higgins.  71.  former 
reporter  for  the  old  Newarl 
(N.  J.)  Advertiser  and  the  New¬ 
ark  News  and  for  a  period  Newi 
legislative  correspondent,  died 
Feb.  12  in  Elizabeth.  N.  J. 

William  A.  Willis.  73,  last 
city  editor  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  died  Feb.  7  in  New  York 
City.  He  collapsed  after  a  heart 
attack  while  on  the  wav  to  hb 
office  with  the  Federal  Housiig 
Administration,  where  he  wai 
director  of  public  relations  f« 
New  York  State.  He  began  new* 
paper  work  on  the  New  York 
Sun.  Later  he  moved  to  th( 
World,  and  finally,  the  Herald. 

David  J.  Randall.  75.  forme 
head  of  D.  J.  Randall  &  Co. 
newspaper  representatives,  died 
Feb.  6.  For  several  years  begiF 
ning  in  1902  he  was  manager  oi 
the  eastern  offices  of  the  Scripp*. 
McRae  group.  In  1912  he  orgaF 
ized  with  C.  I.  Putnam  a  firm  d 
which  he  became  owner  three 
years  later,  and  which  he  merged 
with  Lorenzen  &  ’Thompson  i> 
1934.  He  retired  in  1943.  Bon 
in  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  he  started 
his  association  with  newspapei* 
in  1886  on  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
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Industrial  Firms 
Inaeose  Use 
Of  Ads  in  1944 

Between  1941  and  1944  the 
majority  of  industrial  firms  in¬ 
crease  the  percentage  of  gross 
^es  spent  for  advertising  but 
reduced  slightly  the  percentage 
spent  for  selling  exclusive  of 
advertising  These  and  other 
industriai  advertising  trends 
were  reveaied  by  the  Budget 
Survey  made  and  recently  re¬ 
leased  by  the  National  Industrial 
Advertisers  Association,  Inc. 

Though  customarily  an  an¬ 
nual  study  no  reports  were  made 
in  1942  and  1943  and  consequent¬ 
ly  the  current  study  includes 
data  on  actual  expenditures  for 
those  years  as  well  as  estimated 
expenditures  for  1944.  Tabula¬ 
tions  for  the  study  were  based 
on  the  287  usable  questionnaires 
which  were  returned  from  a 
mailing  to  about  1.000  compa¬ 
nies.  both  members  and  non¬ 
members  of  NIAA. 

More  Consumer  Ads 


The  largest  share.  31.63%,  in 
1944.  of  the  industrial  advertis- 
jn|  dollar  went  to  technical  and 
industrial  publications.  How¬ 
ever.  from  1942  to  1944  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  use  of 
consumer  publications.  Percent¬ 
age  given  to  magazines  moved 
from  2.36%  in  1942  to  4.3%  in 
1944;  radio  rose  from  .19%  in 

1942  to  .22%  in  1943  but  fell 
back  to  .03%  in  1944;  other  me¬ 
dia,  including  newspapers,  rose 
from  .32%  in  1642  to  .51%  in 

1943  and  slipped  a  little  to  .48% 
in  1944. 

A  comparison  of  advertising 
appropriation  figures  for  1943 
and  1944  produced  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  128  increased  their 
budgets  an  average  of  35.84% 
whiie  20  firms  decreased  their 
budgets  by  an  average  of  15.85  %> 
and  96  made  no  change.  More 
accessory  equipment  advertisers 
increased  their  budgets  than  any 
other  type  though  advertisers 
of  major  equipment  ran  a  close 
second. 

With  the  exception  of  those 
f^ng  into  the  no-product  clas- 
^cation  where  budgets  were 
increased  60.77% .  the  largest 
percentage  increase  ( 47% )  was 
recorded  by  advertisers  of  oper¬ 
ating  supplies. 

Again  with  the  exception  of 
the  no-product  classification, 
throughout  the  years  1941  to 

1944  major  equipment  consist¬ 
ently  spent  the  largest  percent¬ 
age  of  gross  sales  for  advertis¬ 
ing.  Containers  or  packaging 
nuterials  used  the  smallest  per¬ 
centage,  but  both  have  increased 
their  percentages  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  so  that  today  major  equip- 
ntent  spends  2.99%  and  contain¬ 
ers  0.59%.  The  trend  for  the 
average  of  all  classes  has  been 
from  1.96%  in  ’41  to  1.75%  in 
'42.  1.78%  in  ’43  and  2.18  in  ’44. 

The  chart  of  the  percentage  of 
gross  sales  spent  for  selling,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  advertising,  tells  a 
different  story  for  operating  sup¬ 
plies  use  the  largest  percentage 
and  fabricating  materials  the 
I  lowest.  The  over-all  trend  here 
I  is  from  11.17%  in  '41  to  9.93%, 


in  42.  8,99':  in  ’43  and  9.67': 
in  '44. 

Arrangement  by  size  of  com¬ 
pany  shows  that  firms  doing  a 
sales  volume  between  $500,000 
and  $1,000,000  devoted  the  larg¬ 
est  percentage  of  their  gross 
sales  (4.70%  in  1944)  to  adver¬ 
tising  while  those  doing  over 
$50.(^,000  use  the  smallest  per¬ 
centage  (.44%,  in  1944). 

Among  other  data  included 
in  NIAA’s  study  was  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  of  281  firms,  185 
have  advertising  departments 
and  of  283  firms.  235  employ  the 
services  of  an  advertising 
agency. 

■ 

West  Virginia  Group 
Honors  CoL  J.  H.  Long 

Charleston,  W.  Va..  Feb.  6 — 
Col.  J.  H.  Long  of  Huntington, 
was  acclaimed  dean  of  the  West 
Virginia  newspaper  field  at  the 
West  Virginia  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association’s  annual 
luncheon  here  last  week  where 
he  was  honored  for  his  more 
than  a  half  century  of  service. 

Chairman  of  the  Huntington 
Publishing  Co.  for  13  years, 
treasurer  of  the  association  and 
vice-president  representing  daily 
newspapers.  Col.  Long  began  a 
14th  term  in  the  dual  office  as 
the  group  elected  officers. 

Others  reelected  are  Robert  L. 
Smith  of  the  Charleston  Gazette, 
president;  Herman  Dean,  of 
Wayne,  vice-president  for  week¬ 
ly  newspapers,  and  James  W. 
Weir,  of  Elkins,  executive  sec¬ 
retary. 

President  Smith  read  letters 
of  congratulation  from  Kent 
Cooper,  executive  director  of 
the  Associated  Press,  and  Crans¬ 
ton  Williams,  general  manager 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

At  a  morning  business  session 
the  publishers  heard  a  discussion 
of  labor  problems  and  govern¬ 
ment  regulations  by  Tom  Tanner 
of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  labor 
commissioner  for  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

■ 

W.  A.  Butler  Heads 
Michigan  Press  Group 

Wartime  publication  problems 
and  the  need  for  implanting  a 
new  sense  of  urgency  in  readers 
were  emphasized  at  the  77th 
annual  convention  of  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Press  Association  held  in 
Lansing  recently.  At  the  close 
of  the  meeting.  W.  A.  Butler, 
publisher  of  the  Holland  Sen¬ 
tinel,  was  elected  president  for 
1945. 

■ 

Radio  Station  Upheld 

Boston,  Feb.  10 — Federal 
Judge  Francis  J.  V.  Ford  has 
denied  a  motion  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Ladles’  Garment  Workers 
Union  seeking  an  order  to  com¬ 
pel  radio  station  WCOP  of  Bos¬ 
ton  to  carry  its  radio  hour.  Lo¬ 
cal  89  of  the  union  brought 
action  after  WCOP  dropped  the 
weekly  program  of  the  garment 
workers,  declaring  it  would  not 
carry  broadcasts  in  other  than 
the  English  language.  The  union 
broadcast  was  written  largely  in 
Italian. 
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Venerable  Press 
Goes  to  Museum 

Boise,  Ida. — A  new  historical 
relic  has  been  added  to  the  Idaho 
State  Museum — the  old  hand 
press  of  the  Idaho  City  World 
believed  also  to  have  been  used 
to  print  the  first  edition  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian.  It  was 
turned  over  to  the  museum  by 
Mrs.  Emma  Jones  Day  and  Mrs. 
Amelia  Jones  Garrecht  of  Idaho 
City,  sisters  of  the  World  s  last 
but  long-time  editor,  the  late 
Charles  E.  Jones. 

The  sisters  themselves  had  set 
type  on  the  press  until  it  ran 
its  last  edition,  Nov.  1,  1918. 

The  press,  brought  from  Ore¬ 
gon.  put  out  its  first  edition  on 
Sept.  29,  1863.  The  weekly  Ban¬ 
nock  News  then  got  its  start  in 
the  famed  boom  town  of  Idaho 
City.  Later  after  several  changes 
in  owners,  the  paper  became 
known  as  the  Idaho  World  and 
through  its  life  was  printed 
variously  as  a  weekly,  bi-weekly 
and  tri-weekly. 


Dentists  Accused 
In  Ad  Law  Case 

Three  widely  known  Michigan 
dentists  and  four  former  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Michigan  legislature 
were  charged  with  conspiracy  to 
corrupt  action  of  the  1939  legis¬ 
lature  on  a  bill  curtailing  adver¬ 
tising  by  dentists,  in  warrants 
signed  at  Lansing  Feb.  10  by  Cir¬ 
cuit  Judge  Leland  W.  Carr,  one- 
man  grand  jury  who  has  been 
investigating  alleged  legislative 
graft  over  a  long  period. 

The  dentists,  all  officials  of  the 
Michigan  State  Dental  society 
in  1939,  are  Dr.  Edwin  J.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  Grand  Rapids;  Dr.  Clar¬ 
ence  J.  Wright,  Lansing,  and  Dr. 
M.  S.  Vilters.  Detroit,  "niey  are 
charged  with  bribing  the  former 
legislators  named  in  the  war¬ 
rants. 

The  Dentai  Act.  subsequently 
approved  by  a  state-wide  refer¬ 
endum  vote  and  upheld  by  the 
State  Supreme  Court,  banned 
cut-rate  advertising  by  chain 
dentists  in  metropolitan  centers. 
■ 

Railroad  Ad 
Stresses  Newspapers 

“No  Newspapers  Today!’’  is 
the  arresting  headline  of  the  Il¬ 
linois  Central  System’s  ad  ap¬ 
pearing  during  February  in 
newspapers  published  along  the 
lines  of  the  I-C  System.  The  ad 
stressed  the  importance  of  trans¬ 
porting  lumber  from  which 
newsprint  is  made. 

“Imagine  it,  if  you  can,’’  said 
the  ad.  “No  newspapers.  No 
headlines  from  the  battle  fronts. 
No  items  about  your  neighbors. 
That’s  what  a  world  without 
trees  would  be  like.  For  wood 
pulp  makes  the  paper  for  all 
newspapers.  .  .  .’’ 

■ 

Marshall  Field  Author 

Marshall  Field,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Sun,  has  his  first 
book  scheduled  for  release  early 
in  April  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  "Freedom  Is 
More  T^an  a  Word." 


A 

/  m  .s  inlerpreten 
by  the  iiewspa|)er  read¬ 
er,  service  is  the  ability 
and  willingness  to  ren¬ 
der  ai«l  and  guidance  to 
the  progress  of  a  com¬ 
munity;  it  means  edi¬ 
torial  guidance  as  well 
as  an  impartial  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  news. 

In  these  important  ways, 
the  Union-Star  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  trusted  source 
of  service  ...  a  sustained 
trust  as  evidenced  by  its 
leadership  in  City  Zone 
circulation  for  over  ten 
consetrutive  years. 
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By  ProL  Roscoe  Ellard 

Gradual*  School  oi  JoumaliMn,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


Expert  Advice  Given 
On  Reconversion  Topics 

DEMOmUZATIO.V  OF  WAKTIME 

ECONOMIC  CONTROLS,  by  John 
Maurice  Clark.  New  York:  .McCraw- 
Hill  Co.  1944.  >19  pp.  $1.75. 

RECONVERSION  is  a  topic  of 

the  hour.  So  are  its  corrolar- 
ies — employment  and  inflation. 

We  made  a  terrible  mess  of 
reconversion  after  the  last  war. 
We  might  make  a  bad  blunder 
of  it  this  time.  Yet  the  char¬ 
acteristic  optimism  of  American 
talk  seems  to  expect  that  col¬ 
lapse  of  Germany  will  release 
most  of  our  rationing  and  pri¬ 
ority  buga-boos — and  that  defeat 
of  Japan  will  release  the  rest  of 
them. 

Editors  and  a  few  readers 
know  this  would  blow  the  ap¬ 
plecart  all  over  the  economic 
scene.  In  fact.  Dr.  John  M. 
Cltu'k  of  Columbia  University, 
one  of  the  nation’s  leading 
economists,  says:  “To  disband 
all  controls  insta'ntly  at  the  end 
of  hostilities  would  be  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  chaos.” 

In  his  new  book.  Dr.  Clark 
packs  into  a  relatively  few, 
clearly  written  pages  some  tre¬ 
mendously  valuable,  highly  fac¬ 
tual  and  speciflc  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  time,  manner  and 
degree  of  converting  our  war¬ 
time  economy  to  a  peacetime 
basis. 

Rol*  oi  Press 

A  few  well-infqrmed  persons 
do  not  make  the  flrst  wave,  even 
Uie  second  wave,  of  public  opin¬ 
ion.  It  is  the  American  press 
that  is  the  principal  and  logical 
means  for  helping  masses  who 
will  be  seriously  affected  to 
understand  the  patterns  and  pro¬ 
cedures  for  an  unchaotic  tran¬ 
sition.  So  this  book  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important  for  E  &  P 
readers. 

The  book  results  from  a  long 
wartime  study  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  the  Conunittee  for 
Economic  Development  This 
committee,  independent  and  non¬ 
political,  was  organized  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1942,  by  a  group  of  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  who  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  neither  employment 
nor  inflation  dare  be  left  to 
chance. 

Economists  agree  pretty  wide¬ 
ly  that  American  prosperity 
after  the  war  will  require  the 
sustained  employment  of  seven 
to  ten  million  more  workers 
than  in  1940,  our  year  of  greatest 
industrial  employment  so  far. 
The  only  sound  way  to  achieve 
this  would  be  to  increase  both 
production  and  sales  some  30  to 
45%  above  the  production  and 
sales  of  1940. 

Any  such  goal  requires  the 
carefullest  planning  by  business 
leaders  with  the  national  eco¬ 
nomic  picture,  not  merely  in¬ 
dividual  business  segments,  con¬ 
stantly  before  us. 

The  present  book  shows  spe¬ 
ciflc  ways  in  which  the  post-war 
removal  of  controls  and  the  re¬ 
placement  of  free  buying,  selling 
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and  producing  must  be  expertly 
relat^  to  the  reduction  of 
present  distortions  in  supply 
and  demand.  Otherwise,  the 
chaos  which  has  come  in  the 
past,  and  of  which  Dr.  Clark 
now  warns,  will  coq>e  again — 
different  in  form,  he  says,  but 
disastrous. 

For  the  immediate  transition. 
Dr.  Clark  lists  three  main  ob¬ 
jectives: 

1.  Early  preparation  for  re¬ 
sumption  and  expansion  of 
civilian  production. 

2.  Fair  opportunity  for  every 
producer,  particularly  new  pro¬ 
ducers — including  access  to  nec¬ 
essary  means  of  production. 

3.  Avoidance  of  cumulative 
depression,  violent '  deflation  or 
violent  inflation.  ' 

For  the  timing  and  manner  of 
demobilizing  controls,  the  au¬ 
thor  analyzes  four  other  (Ajec- 
tives : 

1.  Maintaining  competition. 

2.  Safeguarding  national  in¬ 
terests  such  as  the  interest  of 
industries  necessary  to  defense 
and  in  conserving  limited  and 
irreplaceable  resources. 

3.  Finding  ways  to  use,  active¬ 
ly  and  rationally,  our  unprece¬ 
dented  productive  power.  This 
means  soundly  increased  con¬ 
sumption  that  will  continue 
after  the  demands  deferred  by 
the  war  have  been  supplied. 

4.  Establishing  sound  inter¬ 
national  relations: 

a.  Safeguarding  the  eco¬ 
nomic  basis  of  security 
against  war. 

b.  Economic  opportunity 
to  all  countries. 

c.  Domestic  adjustments 
necessary  to  conform 
to  these  international 
requirements. 

No  Made  Work' 

“Deferred  norinal  public 
works  should  be  promptly  re¬ 
sumed,”  Dr.  Clark  believes. 
“But  made  work  should  be 
avoided  in  the  initial  transition 
period,”  he  warns,  “while  pri¬ 
vate  industry  is  preparing  to  re¬ 
sume  operations.” 

Dr.  Clark  discusses  the  con¬ 
trol  of  transportation,  manpow¬ 
er,  and  wages;  the  control  of 
prices  and  rationing;  the  control 
of  credit,  and  controls  in  inter¬ 
national  economic  relations.  He 
discusses  economic  controls  dur¬ 
ing  future  fighting,  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  initial  post-war  re¬ 
conversion,  and  the  immediate 
problems  of  a  “catching-up” 
period. 

He  discusses  the  changing  re¬ 
lations  between  government  and 
business,  economic  fluctuations, 
requisites  of  sustained  activity, 
and  favorable  and  unfavorable 
possibilities. 

Significantly,  Dr.  Clark  sug¬ 
gests  that  a  primary  requisite  of 
nationally  wholesome  business 
is  an  adequate  national  employ¬ 
ment  program.  This,  he  says, 
“should  rely  on  private  and 
voluntary  activity  to  do  most  of 
the  employment,  but  should  not 
gamble  everything  on  the  slim 


chance  that  cyclical  fluctuations 
will  be  mild  and  that  private 
enterprise,  unaided,  can  do 
everything  that  needs  to  be  done 
to  maintain  the  long-run  gen¬ 
eral  level  of  employment.” 

Some  of  the  old  economic  an¬ 
swers,  the  author  believes,  are 
no  longer  good  enough.  But 
good  fresh  answers  do  not  have 
to  come  from  some  new  and 
mysterious  device,  he  points  out. 
"They  are  generally  re-workings 
and  recombinations  of  material 
not  wholly  new. 

Volunteers'  Service 
Against  U-Boats  Told 

.SANK  SAME  by  William  B.  Mellor, 

Jr.  New  York:  Howell,  Soskin.  221  pp. 

$2.50. 

IN  THE  FIRST  World  War  only 

six  U-boats  chased  our  mer¬ 
chant  shipping  to  cover.  In  a  few 
weeks,  they  sank  100  Allied 
.'•>hips  and  killed  435  seamen  on 
American  shores. 

In  1942,  100  trans-Atlantic  U- 
boats  plied  our  waters.  They 
mount^  300  pieces  of  artillery, 
several  times  that  many  ma¬ 
chine-guns  and  carried  6,500 
Nazis.  We  probably  won’t  know 
until  after  the  war  how  many 
ships  they  got.  But  last  July  the 
official  admission  was  337  mer¬ 
chant  vessels. 

Our  coast  now  is  practically 
as  safe  from  U-boats  as  the 
Great  Lakes.  But  in  the  months 
it  took  the  Navy,  among  its 
other  duties,  to  prepare  an  an¬ 
swer,  the  immediate  remedy 
came  effectively  from  civilian 
volunteers  who  flew  their  own 
planes  and  joined  the  Coast 
Guard  in  their  own  little  boats. 

’They  banded  in  two  organiza¬ 
tions — the  Civil  Air  Patrol  that 
built  its  own  air  fields,  and 
“Hooligan’s  Navy”  that  put  to 
.sea  in  a  fleet  of  privately-owned 
small  craft. 

'The  inspiring,  somewhat  amaz¬ 
ing  story  is  told  by  Mellor,  a 
former  United  Press  reporter. 

Minute  Men,  Mellor  calls  the 
1942  volunteers.  He  might  have 
recalled  that  the  submarine  it¬ 
self  on  our  Atlantic  coast  goes 
back  to  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  David  Bushnell,  a  student 
at  Yale  in  1773,  built  a  sort  of 
mudturtle  that  worked  by  foot- 
power  under  water.  Original 
Minute  Men  used  it  against  the 
British  warship  Eagle. 

Minute  Men  who  fought  the 
U-boat  in  the  present  war  in¬ 
cluded  bankers,  musicians,  and 
mehanics;  lawyers,  artists,  doc¬ 
tors. 

Francis  E.  Kelly,  former  lieu¬ 
tenant  governor  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  stood  his  12-hour  watch 
on  a  pier.  Arthur  Fiedler, 
symphony  orchestra  conductor, 
served  as  seaman  second-class 
on  a  harbor  patrol  boat. 

Louis  O.  Barrows,  former  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Massachusetts,  as  cox¬ 
swain  on  a  38-foot  boat,  putt- 
putted  around  the  harbor, 
guarding  docks  and  bridges  and 
the  Charleston  Navy  Yard. 

Mellor  tells  the  story  of  the 
false  alarm  of  enemy  planes 
headed  for  Atlantic  City — a  mix- 
up  in  a  code  message  from  a 
pilot  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol. 
And  many  stories  of  bombs 
dumped  squarely  on  Nazi  U- 
boats,  whereafter  the  civilian 
pilot  had  to  scurry  for  shore,  not 


But  Nothing 
Ever  Happens 


Mobile,  Ala.,  Feb.  13 — Fitg 
edition  plates  were  being  put  og 
the  giant  press.  Police  Kej;K)rt« 
Autry  Greer  of  the  Mobik 
( Ala. )  Press-Regitter,  yaw&ii 
and  said  (speaking  to  two  or 
more  persons,  let  Northttnan 
note ) : 

You  all  haven’t  heard  of  an$ 
news,  have  you?” 

The  telegraph  editor  was  in¬ 
terrupted  from  reading  coff 
from  three  wire  services  ‘ 
Foreman  Allen  Duffy: 

“Hal,  1  expect  you  had  bett« 
call  the  lire  department.  Wi 
have  a  slight  blaze  in  the  steres- 
typing  department.  Just  tell  ’en 
we  only  need  one  truck  to  help 
put  out  the  fire.  It’s  not  doiai 
much  damage,  but  just  in  cast 
we  can’t  stop  it  you  had  bett« 
call.” 

He  was  so  undisturbed  and 
calm  about  the  thing  that  the 
telegraph  editor  casually 
plied: 

“Well,  do  you  remember  thi 
number  of  the  fire  departmentr 

In  a  few  seconds  after  explain' 
ing  to  the  young  lady  who  takw 
still  alarms  at  the  central  An 
station  that  the  Press-Register  ii 
now  in  its  new  building  on  Gov 
ernment  and  Claiborne  Sts.,  i 
full  downtown  fire-fighting  con¬ 
tingent  arrived.  Firemen  were 
running  all  over  the  place,  bnt 
a  naval  officer  managed  to 
squeeze  his  way  into  the  newv 
room: 

“Any  police  officers  here?"  he 
asked. 

“He  was  assured  that  there 
were  plenty  of  firemen  but  no 
policemen  inside  the  building. 

Police  Reporter  Greer  chimed 
in  then  with: 

“I  know  the  chief.” 

"Well  call  him.  I’ve  got  three 
boys  out  in  front  who  were  start¬ 
ing  off  in  my  automobile  as  I 
stepped  into  the  building  to  see 
the  fire,”  the  officer  advised. 

The  fire  was  stopped  with  neg- 
liglible  damage,  the  youths  were 
taken  to  Jail  on  charges  of  at¬ 
tempted  auto  theft,  and  the  po¬ 
lice  reporter  had  had  two  good 
yarns  dropped  right  into  hii 
mouth  as  he  yawned  about  a  dull 
night. 
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to  escape  ack-ack,  but  because 
he  had  barely  enough  gasoline 
to  make  the  closest  marshy 
sandtor  and  radio  for  help. 

Stories,  too.  of  the  volunteer! 
who  died. 

It  is  strung  out  over  a  period 
of  18  months  and  not  so  well 
publicized.  But  it  is  almost  ai 
good  a  story  as  Dunkirk  .  .  ■ 
this  tale  of  little  boats  and  little 
planes,  and  little  guys  wiffiout 
collar  ornaments  or  insignia  or 
the  pay  of  a  second  lieutenant 
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Agency  Changes  Nome 

Holden,  Stedman  &  Moore, 
inc.,  Detroit,  has  changed  Iti 
name  to  Holden-Clifford-Flint 
inc.  The  address  remains  906 
Donovan  Bldg,  and  no  change! 
in  personnel,  policies  or  owner 
ship  are  contemplated.  The  Ana 
is  headed  by  Lt.  Com.  Parke* 
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Ad  Personnel 
To  Be  Trained 
In  New  School 

By  Batty  Feaial 

Convinced  that  reconversion 
of  business  to  peacetime  activi¬ 
ties  will  mean  expansion  of  ad- 
wrtising  and  cons^uently  a 
peat  demand  for  trained  adver¬ 
tising  personnel — writers  and 
planners,  especiall y — Mark 
mseman  decided  the  time 
couldn’t  be  riper  to  iiuiugurate 
his  “school”  to  prepare  persons 
for  agency  work.  Leaving 
Young  &  Rubicam,  where  he 
wu  an  account  executive,  to 
hang  out  his  shingle  at  14  West 
45th  Street,  New  York,  he  began 
tto  week  the  first  of  three 
planned  “Courses  In  Principles 
d  Advertising  Effectiveness.” 

Rie  courses— two  for  those 
without  agency  experience  and 
one  for  those  who  have  been 
employed  by  a  recognized 
4ency  for  a  year  or  more — are 
intended  to  equip  the  beginner 
to  enter  any  high  standard 
agency  and  to  enable  the  more 
ezperienced  student  to  carry 
latter  creative  responsibilities. 

Pre-Job  Training 
"So  far  as  I  know,”  the  ener- 
letic  grey-haired  Mr.  Wiseman 
told  Editor  &  Publisher,  “there’s 
nothing  like  the  school  in  New 
York  or  elsewhere.” 

In  fact,  he  elaborated,  adver¬ 
tising  creative  work  seems  to  be 
the  only  important  vocation 
without  adequate  pre-job  and 
ipprentice  training  sources. 
Pnwtical  academic  courses  in 
copy  are  few  and  only  a  small 
number  of  agencies  sponsor  sys¬ 
tematized  copy  programs  for 
their  employes. 

The  current  set-up  requires 
the  aspiring  writer  to  be  hired 
on  the  basis .  of  what  the  em¬ 
ployer  thinks — or  hopes — he  can 
do.  Those  who  “get  in”  then 
must  often  spend  months  at 
Uency  expense  learning  the  fun¬ 
damentals  from  associates  who 
can’t  find  time  for  consistent 
teaching. 

“I  firmly  believe — and  agency 
eiecutives  with  whom  I’ve 
talked  bear  me  out — ”  Mr. 
Wiseman  said,  “that  enough 
^nciples  of  advertising  have 
been  brought  out  through  re¬ 
search  to  provide  a  sound  basis 
for  pre-job  and  apprentice  train¬ 
ing.  and  that  people  with  crea¬ 
tive  ability  and  such  training 
could  be  more  immediately  use¬ 
ful  to  the  agency  and  advance 
more  rapidly  themselves.” 

The  Wiseman  courses,  mapped 
out  after  consultations  on  ob¬ 
jectives.  curriculum  and  teach¬ 
ing  methods  with  executives  of 
•nsny  of  the  New  York  agencies, 
will  cover  creation  of  all  types 
of  copy  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  retail,  which.  Mr.  Wise¬ 
man  explained,  is  not  usually  an 
agency  function.  Much  atten¬ 
tion  will  go  to  preparation  of 
newspaper  advertising  and  to 
the  newspaper  as  a  medium. 

Mr.  Wiseman  emphasized  that 
the  courses  deal  with  printed 
advertising  only. 


“In  the  six  months  these 
courses  run  I  certainly  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  to  turn  out  ‘finished’  plan¬ 
ners  or  copy  writers,”  said  Mr. 
Wiseman,  “for  that  is  the 
agency’s  job.  And  I  don’t  want 
people  to  get  the  idea  I  am  set¬ 
ting  out  to  teach  how  to  write 
copy,  for  I  don’t  think  that  can 
be  done.  My  objective  is  to 
teach  a  practical  comprehension 
of  methodology  so  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  will  know  how  to  approach 
an  advertising  creative  prob¬ 
lem.” 

Mr.  Wiseman  plans  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  agencies. 
He  will,  for  example,  borrow  ac¬ 
tual  campaigns  and  data  on  their 
pulling  power  to  show  his  stu¬ 
dents  what  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  good  copy.  He  has  in¬ 
vited  agencies  and  advertisers  to 
.suggest  projects  and  problems 
any  time. 

'To  permit  individual  attention, 
classes  are  limited  to  20  students 
each,  with  a  written  examination 
the  basis  of  selection.  Mr.  Wise¬ 
man  has  prepared  four  questions, 
the  answers  to  which  he  thinks 
can  determine — if  considered 
along  with  the  personality  of  the 
student — whether  or  not  the 
student  can  write  and  organize 
his  thoughts;  in  short,  has  the 
makings  of  a  good  copywriter. 

‘"rhe  course  is  rather  a  sum¬ 
mation  of  the  work  I’ve  done 
over  the  years,”  Mr.  Wiseman 
commented.  “Yes.  I’ve  had  30 
years  in  advertising — 17  in 
agency  creative  and  executive 
work.  No,  I’ve  never  done  any 
teaching  before.” 

A  graduate  of  Kenyon  College 
and  Harvard  University,  Mr. 
Wiseman  has  been  a  reporter 
on  the  New  York  World;  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  department  store; 
space  salesman  for  magazines; 
promotion  manager  for  a  maga¬ 
zine;  copywriter,  copy  director 
and  partner  in  charge  of  creative 
work  for  the  Blackman  Co.;  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  for  the 
Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.;  vice- 
president  of  L.  M.  Clark.  Inc., 
and  most  recently  a  Young  & 
Rubicam  executive.  Mr.  Wise- 
n^an  is  founder  and  director  of 
the  Laboratory  for  Advertising 
Analysis. 

’The  advance  course  began 
this  week  and  the  beginners’ 
courses  will  start  shortly. 

The  fees  are  for  beginners: 
$250  for  115  hours  in  75  sessions 
and  $200  for  100  hours  in  50  ses¬ 
sions;  for  advanced  work,  $300 
for  115  hours  in  75  sessions. 


V^Hns  Point  in  Court 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the 
New  York  State  Supreme  Court 
has  given  permission  to  Donald 
Flamm.  former  owner  of  radio 
station  WMCA,  to  examine  be¬ 
fore  trial  Edward  J.  Noble,  to 
whom  Flamm  sold  the  station, 
allegedly  under  pressure.  The 
examination  was  granted  in  Mr. 
Flamm’s  suit  to  recover  $2,925,- 
000,  which  he  claims  he  lost  in 
the  deal.  Flamm  charged  in  a 
previous,  unsuccessful  suit  to 
have  the  sale  cancelled  that 
Noble  had  represented  himself 
as  politically  powerful  and  in 
a  position  to  have  Flamm’s  li¬ 
cense  rescinded. 
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Mointencmce 
Added  to  N.  Y.  C. 
AP-Guild  Pact 

With  reservations  by  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  as  to  future  agree¬ 
ments  and  as  to  approval  of  the 
principle,  a  maintenance  of 
membership  agreement  was 
written  Feb.  13  into  the  now 
expired  contract  between  AP 
and  its  New  York  City  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  unit. 

The  clause  was  added  in  con¬ 
formity  with  a  directive  from 
the  Newspaper  Commission 
which  had  been  appealed  un¬ 
successfully  by  AP  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  War  Labor  Board.  It  was 
appended  to  agreements  signed 
early  last  September  which  cov¬ 
ered  the  period  September,  1943, 
to  Dec.  31,  1944. 

’The  incorporation  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  provision  in  the  con¬ 
tract.  the  clause  stated,  “is  sole¬ 
ly  because  of  the  directive  of 
the  National  War  Labor  Board 
and  shall  not  be  construed  as 
agreement  by  the  Associated 
Press  to  the  inclusion  thereof 
in  any  future  contract  between 
the  parties,  nor  shall  inclusion 
of  said  provisions  in  this  con¬ 
tract  prejudice  the  rights  of  the 
Associated  Press  to  resist  such 
inclusion  in  or  to  take  any  ac¬ 
tion  in  respect  thereto  as  to  any 
future  contract.  .  .  .” 

AP,  in  a  statement  accompany¬ 
ing  the  agreement,  also  specified 
“that  if  any  future  contract  shall 
include  this  provision,  it  must 
also  include  a  specific  provision 
that  the  employer  has  the  un¬ 
restricted  right  to  dismiss  any 
employe  promptly  and  without 
dismissal  indemnity  who  may 
carelessly  or  deliberately  im¬ 
pair  the  integrity  and  objec¬ 
tivity  of  the  news  report.” 

The  agreement  also  included 
provision  for  merit  advances  for 
employes  in  the  lower  classifica¬ 
tions,  but  left  unsettled  matters 
of  overtime  and  night  differen¬ 
tial.  which  had  been  referred 
back  to  the  Commission  by  the 
NWLB. 

A  new  general  contract  to 
cover  all  AP  units  of  the  guild 
which  have  been  recognized  by 
AP  is  at  present  under  negotia¬ 
tion  and  will  include  the  New 
York  unit.  Also  under  negotia¬ 
tion  is  an  interim  contract  be¬ 
tween  AP  and  units  whose  con¬ 
tracts  expired  before  Dec.  31  or 
who  have  been  recently  organ¬ 
ized  and  not  yet  covered  by  con¬ 
tract.  ’The  interim  contract  is 
almost  ready  for  submission  to 
the  units  and  will  cover  the  pe¬ 
riod  between  the  end  of  May 
and  Dec.  31.  1944. 

Meanwhile  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  NEA  Service  and  guild 
representatives  is  being  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  membership  of  the 
units,  and  negotiations  between 
Acme  and  the  guild  will  start 
shortly.  Issues  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service-INP-Central 
Press  conciliation  negotiations 
with  the  guild  have  been  nar¬ 
rowed  down  to  wages,  main¬ 
tenance  of  membership,  sever¬ 
ance  pay  and  job  security,  but 
the  whole  United  Press  contract 
is  under  dispute. 


N.  Y.  Guild  cmd  4  Papers 
Agree  on  Uniiorm  Scale 

Four  publishers  and  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York  re¬ 
cently  reached  agreement  on  a 
schedule  of  uniform  minimiun 
wages.  The  papers  involved  are 
the  Times,  World  -  Telegram. 
Daily  News  and  Post. 

Insertion  of  the  schedule  in 
the  contracts  is  contingent  on 
agreement  between  the  union 
and  publishers  on  other  points. 
Pending  contracts  are  being 
dated  to  expire  Dec.  1.  Job  sur¬ 
veys  now  being  conducted  by 
the  guild  and  the  publishers  sep¬ 
arately  are  expected  to  afford 
data  for  a  complete  system  of 
citywide  minimums  based  on  job 
classification. 

■ 

Inti.  Paper  Co. 
Sells  Doily  in 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

The  State  Company,  owner  of 
the  Columbia  IS.  C.)  State, 
morning  newspaper,  announced 
Feb.  13  that  it  had  purchased  all 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord  Publishing  Co.,  owner  of 
Columbia’s  afternoon  newspaper, 
the  Columbia  Record,  from  the 
International  Paper  Co.  The 
price  was  not  made  public. 

Officers  of  the  Record  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  were  elected  as  follows: 
J.  M.  Blalock,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher;  Miss  H.  R.  E.  Gonzales, 
vice-president;  Frank  Hampton, 
secretary,  and  Joel  J.  Marshall, 
treasurer.  Directors  are:  Dr. 
William  R.  Barron,  Blalock.  Miss 
Gonzales.  Hampton.  William  El¬ 
liott  and  Albert  L.  Wardlaw.  All 
are  officers  of  the  State  Co.,  ex¬ 
cept  Mr.  Marshall,  who  has  been 
treasurer  of  the  Record  company 
for  some  time. 

It  was  announced  that  the  two 
newspapers  would  keep  their 
identities. 

In  making  the  announcement 
of  the  purchase,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  in  many  cities  more  or 
less  Columbia’s  size  the  morning 
and  afternoon  newspapers  were 
under  joint  ownership.  ’This  was 
true  in  all  South  Carolina  cities 
of  two  papers  except  Columbia. 

President  Blalock  informed 
employes  ot  the  Record,  that  the 
State  did  not  desire  disruption 
of  the  Record  staff. 


TIME 

Tbe  Weekly  Newtmftjftzine 

Editorial  offices  in 

CHICACO 

HEW  VORR  . 

BOSTON 

washihbtoh' 

ATLANTA 

LOS  AHOELES 

DETROIT 

SAN  ERANCISCO 

DENVER 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SEATTLE 

OTTAWA 

LONDON 

MOSCOW 

PARIS 

BUENOS  AIRES 

STOCRNOLM 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

ROHE 

HEW  DELHI 

HEXieO  CITY 

CAIRO 

HONOLULU 

CNN 

AHHARA 

HBKIHB 

Full  serrices  of 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

1 

6$ 


Classified  Ads  ’  M«ch«»c«l  Ewiwit  For 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cath  with  Ordar) 

I  Hma — ^.SO  par  llna 
4  Nmat — .40  par  Ihia  par  iafartiaa 

HELF  WANTED  aad 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  tima— .90  par  Una 
2  tIma* — .SO  par  llna  par  latartion 
4  tima*— .70  par  llna  par  Intartlan 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

_ W*wipapai  Irakan _ 

OAPABIaE  HAKDIaDfO,  bujrinic.  «ell- 
ing,  mergers,  dailies  or  «-e«kliea,  any¬ 
where  in  V.  S.  No  lasses  or  trades. 
Let!  Faighner  Agency.  Nashville,  Mich. 
Dailj'  and  Weekly  Newspuers 

Tin  CAMPBBllt  OOBiipAJNT 

Park  Central  Building.  lx>s  Angeles 
BiAT  BBOTUttBS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapt-rs  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

OTiP»E3TABI»TSHhtIt  Midwest  weekly 
grossing  approximately  $n0,00U;  can 
easily  do  more.  Rich  agricultural 
section,  county  seat  city  5,(»U0.  Plant 

CDod  enough  for  daily,  in  fireproof 
uilding  built  especially  for  paper  un- 
der  long-term  lease.  Excellent  Job 
printing  and  sulrstantial  office  BU|>ply 
business.  Pu|>er  averaged  17  pages 
last  year  Making  good  money  now. 
post-war  prospects  remarkable:  only 
reason  for  selling,  poor  health.  If 
you  want  one  of  country’s  best  week¬ 
lies,  this  is  it.  but  it  lakes  cash. 
Price  4HO,()Ou.  Give  references.  Box 
334,  Editor  Jt  Publisher. 

West  Coast  daily  with  gross  of  9S4M. 
Agriculture  area. 

West  Coast  daily  with  gross  of  990M. 
Industrial  area. 

Western  daily  with  gross  of  over 
9150,000.  A^icnltnre  area. 

Western  daily,  medium  siae,  in  a  mixed 
production  area. 

Weekly  in  Mountain  State  with  large 
net.  SoTersI  weeklies  in  several  States 
— West  and  Southwest. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif, 
ddkmrr  s^t  weekly,  well  equipped. 
Modem  Illinois  town,  rich  county. 
Grassing  911M  plus,  netting  95M  plus. 
9511  down,  balance  terms.  “It's  a 
Dial  blue  ribbon  buyl”  DIAL  AGEN¬ 
CY,  Kalamasoo  8.  Mich, 
i^riraio  NEwsPApms,  community 
of  40,000,  middle  Atlantic  States,  es¬ 
tablished  1872.  Cash  required  925,000. 
Unopposed.  References.  May  Bros., 

Binghamton.  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOB  SAliB,  Middleweat  Evening  daily. 
County  seat,  no  opposition,  good  equip¬ 
ment  and  building,  excellent  field.  Un¬ 
usual  opportunity  to  boy  old  estab¬ 
lished  small  City  daily  making  good 
profit.  Box  306.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Pmm8TX.VABIA  Evening  Newspaper, 
established  1007,  Ind-Repoblican. 
Probably  most  bosutiful  small  city  in 
the  State.  Gross  well  in  excess  of 
950,000.  Cash  required  940,000.  May 
Bros.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
VBW8PAFBB8  BOUGHT  AMD  SOU) 
Goodwill  Valnstiona 
Is  PABKXB  IJKBI.T  B  OOMPAMT 
290  Park  Ave.,  Now  York  17 

_  Wiwipayqg  WaMoJ _ 

HBw  8PAPBB8  really  wanted.  We 
are  nearly  cleaned  out,  and  we  need 
more  listings  of  dailies  and  big  week¬ 
lies,  all  sections.  Buyers  usually  ask 
the  Old  Reliable  when  they  are  looking 
for  sound  newspaper  properties.  No 
publicity.  No  expense.  Always  fair 
dealing.  So,  if,  for  any  reason,  you 
want  to  sell,  drtm  as  a  line.  Len 
Feighner  Agency.  Nashville.  Mich. 
WAMTBD  to  buy.  Daily  newspaper  by 
experienced  pnbliahar.  Prefer  mid¬ 
west  or  South.  Over  10,000  popula¬ 
tion.  Not  a  chain.  Box  321,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


FOB  SAIX,  3  Miller  Automatic  Mas¬ 
ter-speed*.  Good  condition,  .lay  Slater, 
r>;t4  South  Gooitiiian  St.,  Rochester, 
X.  Y. 


2-00IA>B  11x14  magasine  press,  speed 
minimum  12,000.  Box  1044,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. _ _ _ 

WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13%  inch  printing  diameter — 
31%  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  detail*  and  price*.  Box 
1042,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MODEBN  24  or  32  page,  narrow  mar 
gin  two  plate  wide  press,  with  or  with¬ 
out  color.  Give  history,  service  num¬ 
ber.  Box  809.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MAIUNO  MAOHINEBY  wanted.  Pol¬ 
lard-Ailing  Automatic  Envelope  Ad¬ 
dresser  State  serial  number  and 
price.  Box  307,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

STEBEOTTPE  casting  box  Hap  for 
Shell  casting  8  column  with  center 
lock-uf).  Apply  Box  343,  Editor  A 

l*u  blisher.  _ _ _ 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY 
12  page  make-up  forms,  28I-4  x  22!-^. 
inside  23  x  10!"j;  2  newspaper  cabi¬ 
nets.  with  standard  dei)tli  job  rases, 
lead  and  slug  cases,  working  tops;  2 
Miller  Trimming  Saws;  1  Ludlow, 
1940  model  or  later.  Afro- .\morican 
Newspapers.  Baltiinore.  Md. 


Newspaper  Help  Wanleti  _ 

IF  YOU  ABB  INTEBESTED  in  locat 
ing  in  .Michigan,  |>ermanent  newspa¬ 
per  imsitions  are  available  in  all  de 
parliiieiits — editorial,  advertising,  cir- 
I'ulatioii  and  mechanical.  Give  quali- 
Orations,  reference*  and  authorised  re¬ 
ferral.  Michigan  Pres*  Association. 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Newspaper  Press  En|iMrt _ 

MACHINISTS-  -Disiiiaiitling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants, 
repairs,  maintenance.  Service  nation- 
K'idc 

LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Rose  8t.  New  York. 

Halp  Wawled — Administrative _ 

DOES  SOME  actively  successful  Coun¬ 
try  Weekly  Manager  or  Editor  want 
to  change  Jobs  and  acquire  an  interest 
ill  an  established  Weekly  and  Job 
Printing  Business  ( 

If  you  would  like  to  help  run  such  a 
property  in  Southwestern  New  Eng¬ 
land,  at  a  reasonable  salary,  and  be 
enabled  to  acquire  an  interest  from 
aarnings  you  help  make,  write  full 
particulars  about  yourself,  present 
work  and  resulta,  including  some  refer¬ 
ence  to  your  standing  in  your  com¬ 
munity.  Box  376,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SlffALL  DAILY  OPPORTUNITY 
Manager-partner  for  6-8  page  Ohio 
daily,  fine  future,  paper  growing  stead 
ily,  good  equipment,  own  building, 
postwar  expansion  program.  Man 
must  be  country  experienced,  handle 
details  all  departments;  20%  common 
stock  will  be  made  available  at  nom¬ 
inal  price;  salary  and  bonus.  Owner 
can  ^va  only  small  share  of  time  to 
bnainasa.  Excellent  opportunity  to 
become  a  part  of  community  life  in 
good  county  seat  small  city  with  value 
of  ownership  in  business.  Write  full 
qualifications  or  wire  Box  302,  Editor 
A  I^blisber. 


ART  DIBBOTOB 

For  Chicago  publisher.  Exceptional 
opportunity  for  top-notch  executive, 
man  or  woman  with  advertising  agency 
or  national  magasine  experience.  Cre¬ 
ate  ideas,  make  layouts,  design  letter¬ 
ing;  90%  of  purchases  are  fine  full 
color  paintings  from  leading  illustra¬ 
tors.  Please  state  age,  exp.  and  sal¬ 
ary.  Interview  will  be  arranged  in 
your  city.  Box  353,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Help  Wanto4 — AirtrtuHC  (Cont’d) 
ADVBBTISIMO  SAIS8W0MAM  ~ 
Daily  newspaper  in  Wisconsin  city  of 
15,000  population  is  enlarging  sales 
staff  of  three  men.  Prefer  woman  op 
to  age  35  with  newspaper  experience 
or  some  knowledge  of  selling.  The 
woman  we  want  will  carry  foil  share 
of  accounts  and  will  receive  t^  same 
salary  consideration  as  our  other  sales¬ 
men.  Write  Box  278,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVBBTISIMO  manager  wanted  for 
fast  growing  small  daily.  Permanent. 
Excellent  post-war  opportunities.  950 
weekly  with  commission  on  increased 
business.  Send  photo.  Give  experi¬ 
ences  and  references.  Turlock  Daily 
Journal,  Turlock,  Calif. 

ADVBBTISIMO  salesman  for  34,000 
circulation  leading  New  England  daily. 
•Must  qualification  is — local  display 
selling,  layout  and  copy  experience. 
A  replacement  with  friendly  staff  and 
modern  plant.  Give  draft  status,  ref¬ 
erence*.  salary,  full  details.  Box  352, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

A  LABOE  and  substantial  company, 
with  several  trade  papers  and  other 
advertising  activities,  would  like  to 
employ  a  man  aa  advertising  sslesman 
on  one  of  its  publications.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  selling  advertising  this  man 
>hnnld  be  interested  in  the  editorial 
side  of  the  publication  and  have  an 
aptitude  for  meeting  large  grnu|rs  in 
the  industry  and  talking  to  them.  This 
position  has  very  definite  future  pos¬ 
sibilities.  We  prefer  a  discharged 
army  officer  under  3.5.  Address;  Box 
3.'>.5,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Greeting  Cord  De 
signers.  Permanent  staff  position  with 
long-established  company.  Excellent 
salary.  .'>-day  week.  Submit  samples 
which  will  be  returned.  P.  O.  Box  28. 
Madison  Square  Station.  New  York. 
V.  Y 

RELIABLE  MAN  wanted  for  combina¬ 
tion  position  of  Circulation  Manager 
and  Advertising  salesman.  Steady 
position  on  weekly  newspaper  122  years 
old.  20  miles  from  New  York  City. 
.Mlarting  salary.  940  a  week  tinfil  abil¬ 
ity  is  proved.  Floaters  and  fore- 
llnsbers  please  do  not  apply.  The 
Rahway  Record,  Rahway,  New  Jersey. 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  man  or 
woman  on  advertising  copy  layouts. 
Must  have  creative  ability  and  de  ex¬ 
ceptional  Job  of  layout  preparation. 
Do  not  apply  unless  you  have  had 
enough  expeiience  to  meet  above  re¬ 
quirements.  The  Charlotte  Observer. 
Charlotte,  N.  0. 

WAMTBD — Experienced  local  adver¬ 
tising  man  who  ean  sell  and  write  good 
copy.  Fine  city  of  ten  thoueand  pop- 
ulatioB  in  heart  of  the  wonderfal  Wil¬ 
lamette  Valley.  No  snow  for  two 
years.  Good  hunting.  Fishing,  Oeoan 
and  mountains  close.  Give  fnll  de¬ 
tails  in  letter.  R.  R.  Oronisa,  Albany 
Democrat-Herald.  Albany,  Oregon. 


Halp  WaMad — Grcalatioa  (Carfj| 
WANTED^  GOOD  street  cireaUM)* 
manager.  One  that  has  had  experltaa 
with  boys.  Salary  and  commltrim 
Box  272,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

Halp  WibLj  EJhsfM^^ 

AAA  OPPOBTUMITY  NEWSMAl' 
Midwestern  small  city  newspaper  le 
ganization  with  no  young  newt  szq. 
utives  needs  seasoned  desx  mta  or  is 
porter  to  understudy  cspablt  mttif 
ing  editor.  Excellent  opportnnita 
the  right  man.  Write  Box  277,  Mim 
COPY  BEADEB  and  reporter.  vt«m 
ries.  State  years  of  ezperienet  ii4 
where,  draft  status  and  referencsi 
The  Post-Rtandard,  Syracuse  1,  M.  T 
OOPYWBITEB:  Newsp.  ex.,  sacesm 
fnl,  old  established:  public  relstimi 
firm  will  pay  975  to  9100  per  s-si^ 
mure  later  if  Justified  by  resalts,  h 
fast,  colorful,  accurate,  personstb 
copywriter  with  newspaper  feature  « 
perieiice.  Box  340,  Editor  A  Ptk 

lisher. _ 

OOMFETEMT  BEPOBTEB  wiU  “niii 
for  news.”  Real  opportunity  if  jm 
can  produce.  Box  312,  Editor  A 
EDITOR.  Permanent  position  • 
morning  paper  to  editor  who  esn  hss- 
die  city  desk  and  sports,  also  wiai 
experienced  reporter  for  genorsi  as 
signments.  Frank  L.  Rogers,  Lead* 
Republican-Herald,  Gloversville,  N,  T. 
EDITORIAL  WRITER  wanted  by  i 
Republican  paper  in  a  large  Esitsn 
city,  an  experienced  editorial  writar; 
college  graduate,  young  or  middls 
aged ;  familiar  with  New  England  prs 
ferred.  Box  286,  Editor  A  Publiskw 
EDITOB-BEFORTEB  for  three  old  es 
tablished  weekly  newspapers  in  R«t 
ropulitan  Detroit  area.  Good  oppor 
tnnity.  Permanent.  State  expenesei 
and  salary  requirements.  Box  3N 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  and  writer  d 
policy  stories  for  substantial  esstsfi 
newspaper :  reply  stating  experisnsi 
and  qualifications  fully;  also  >slsn 
requirements. 

Box  348.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HWf  W— u4  Cwlhti— 

A88I8TAHT  OIBOULATION  manager 
to  take  charge  of  country  circulation 
department  on  Morning,  Evening  and 
Sunday  of  90,000  circulation  and  lo¬ 
cated  in  middle-west.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man.  Reply  fully 
in  confidence  to  Box  288,  Editor  A 
Publithar. 

OKBOUXiATIOM  Supervisor,  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  little  merchant  plan, 
capabi*  of  ssanming  cirenlation  man¬ 
agership.  Give  age,  draft  statna,  ax- 
perieaM,  refereneet,  aalary  rranire- 
ments.  Fre*  Press,  Burlington.  Vt. 

OIBOUIsATIOM  MAM  wanted,  perma- 
iit-nt  poeition.  Present  circulation 
4,800,  26  carriors,  little  merchant 

plan.  Give  age.  draft  atstua,  experi¬ 
ence.  aalary.  Write  Box  346,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 

TWO  OIBOULATIOM  district  man¬ 
agers — 9210  a  month,  plus  910  weekly 
car  allowance.  Morning  paper,  co¬ 
ital  city.  Write  William  Loftns,  Sac¬ 
ramento  Union,  Kaersraento,  Calif. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER- — Exrelleat  op¬ 
portunity  nil  nationally  known  newt- 
paper  in  Midwest  city,  over  100,000. 
for  an  aggressive,  thoroughly  expsti- 
eiiced  Editorial  Writer.  Please  wriu 
giving  full  details  of  education,  expon- 
ence,  salary,  etc.  Best  of  referesSH 
will  be  required.  Address  Box  8(1, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

EZFEBIENOED  REPORTEB-Oity  •# 
tor  wanted  by  small  daily.  Man  w 
woman.  Write  fnll  details  and  salatT 
expected  to  Editor,  Evening  Tliais 
Sayre,  Penn. _ 

BXPEBIEMOED  man  wanted  for  esw 
biiiation  copy  deck — reportorial  wed 
on  morning  newapiyier.  Saturdays  tl 
Apply  to  W.  C.  Tucker,  Editor  I* 
qttirer,  Culumbua,  Ga. 

FLORIDA  DAILY  wants  experioaod 
reporter,  must  be  single  because  lie 
ing  accommodations  cannot  be  foail 
for  couple.  Give  age,  experience,  reto 
encea;  send  photo  if  possible.  Box  lla 
Editor  A  Publiiher. 

GOOD  DESK  MAM.  qualified  for  cofT 
reader,  telograpb  editor  or  slot  aw 
on  pragreativo  Midweat  9*9*'- 
80,000.  Oollege  man  preferred.  8m 
detaili  inclnding  salary  reqnirrroeah. 
Box  246,  Editor  A  Publiiher. 

LABOE  MAGAZIME,  A-1,  rcqalM 
services  combination  Managing  EdM 
and  general  manager.  Thorough  knew 
edge  of  and  long  experience  in  Traa* 
Union  movement  essential,  aa  perati 
selected  mnat  make  policy  deeiiions  li 
National  Labor  level.  Applicant  mod 
be  able  writer  and  editor,  have 
Judgment  and  deraonatrate  qualilw 
tions  for  Job  of  putting  out  *•''2' 
portent  monthly  publication  of  hw 
eat  standards  practically  unassiitai 
Salary  good,  hours  long,  vacation  n^ 
for  dnration.  Yonr  letter  should  gi** 
complete  information.  Correapondo^ 
considered  strictly  confidential. 

329,  Editor  A  Publisher.  - 
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1W>  W—uJ  MitorUI 

mftnT.T.T.lTT  ixlitoi-i.l  oppor- 
hr  man  who  has  published  or 
an  small  daily  or  weekly  news- 
The  Star-Beaeon,  Ashtabula, 


wskaAniO  EDITOBk  Permanent; 
fjlioo  ABC  evening  daily  pro- 
‘  ifidwestern  town  12,000;  ban- 
!7^i  stair.  full  leased  wire,  write 
seme  editorials,  start  $50. 
Bml  fatnre.  Give  experience,  back- 
photo.  Box  202,  Editor  k 
PiMisher.  _ 


Mfesallia  KUITOH  permanent  poai- 
tim.  progressive  8,010  ABO  morning 
fxperieace  handling  staff,  full 
{2i4  wire,  writing  heads,  editorials, 
-.n.»  ap.  Airmail,  datails,  salary, 
isclsie  photo.  W.  Q.  Stroud,  Tupelo 
SmrA  Tupelo,  Hiss. 


momr  newspaper  in  fast- 

fttwing  industrial  and  agricultural 
fjty,  ksB  opening  for  experienced  re- 
MiWr.  Must  be  steady  and  reliable. 
Bn  1880.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


nwf  BDmiR  wanted  on  afternoon 
daily.  10,000  circ..  lively,  modern 
18,000  city  (no  war  plants)  to  han¬ 
dle  AP  report  and  direct  local  news 
<ialf  of  four.  Highly  modern  plant, 
prrsunent.  Give  age.  experience,  ref- 
frrscei.  health,  snapshot,  when  avail- 
ible.  salary  expected.  Publisher.  .Sen- 
tiad,  Centralia.  Til. 


nauNENT  JOB  open  for  live  local 
Mviatn  or  woman,  who  can  get  ac- 
fuiated  with  a  lot  of  people  quickly, 
ske  reslisea  they  are  more  interested 
is  aeva  of  themselves  and  their  neigh- 
bon  than  in  things  far  sway.  Job 
in4  psy  dependent  on  ability  to  get 
Cssatry”  style  news  into  paper  ac- 
ftrslaly.  Midwest  city  30,000.  Write 
fully,  education,  experience,  draft  and 
depadent  status,  starting  pay  re- 
tiind.  Box  314,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IDOBTEB  for  general  news  run, 
■Bsn  daily,  good  town.  News,  Rhine- 
Itsder,  Wis. 


nroBTEB,  general,  some  sports,  and 
dak  exp.  pref.  on  p.m.  daily  8o.  Calif, 
city  16,000;  single  man  desired.  Plea- 
imt  conditions.  Give  exp.  send  snap- 
ibtl,  personal  description.  Box  1384, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


UFOKTEB  for  general  assignment  in 
nediuia  siie  Midwest  daily.  Perma- 
ifst.  Good  opportunity.  Prefer 
yssB*  man.  Draft  free.  Give  experi- 
«ec.  Salary  expected.  Box  371,  Edi- 
Kir  k  Publisher. 


SUIUXBAN  New  York  afternoon  daily 
ba  iianiediate  n|>ening.s  for  copyreader 
lad  _  two  reporters.  Good  working 
Maditions.  excellent  future  assured, 
duly  experienced  applicants  consid- 
etsd.  Box  374,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


T^BAPH  EDITOR  who  can  do 
fsily  radio  newscast  in  exchange  for 
hriished  apartment.  Sonth.  Box 
HI.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


TAfTBD;  Experienced,  capable  mai 
k  lake  complete  charge  News  depart 
■eat,  one  of  Oregon’s  largest  ant 
jwt  progressive  weekly  newspapers 
IdcsDy  located,  splendid  community 
fell  information  first  letter  please 
inepkone  Register,  McMinnville,  Ore 


WANTED  who  Icnow^N  Coin 
■•eiiBf  industry;  neWKpap^r  or  trade 
backKronnd  preferred.  GiTe 
yifwnnd ;  salary.  Box  220.  R.  &  P. 


Bal$  WMtk^ — Maclmaical 


MHPOSINO  room  foreman  position 
also  machinist-operator  sitna- 
Union  Shop.  Permanent  situ- 
•wna  not  duration  jobs.  Bremerton 
Bremerton,  Washington. 


•  ENGRAVER  -  photographer, 
Wisher*'”"**"  *'^‘**''  * 

, WBIHAN-  -Experienced  Duplex  tub- 
•w  pressman  stereotyper  for  after- 
^  daily.  Steady  job  with  time  and 
ksif  over  40  houra.  Daily  News, 
Aewtea,  Iowa. 

rmR — Pressman  or  aatist- 
E.1  P®.!****  Tubular.  Permanent. 
CSi  conditions.  Write  detsilc, 
BW  status,  salary.  Daily  Progress, 
rtiHettesville,  Virginia. 


Help  Waateit— MkdMuiical  (C— tfJ) 
WANTED  2  MEN  as  Mimeo  and  Ad- 
dressogruph  operators  in  newspaper 
syndicate  office.  Excellent  position  for 
right  mau.  Apply  Bell  Syndicate,  247 
West  43rd  Street.,  New  York  18. 


_ Hkip  Promotioto _ 

WANTED — Promotion  and  public  re¬ 
lations  director  for  Southern  daily,  to 
develop  all  phases  this  work,  edit  or- 
gsnixatioii  monthly,  prepare  institu¬ 
tional  copy,  etc.  Must  have  original 
ity,  pleasing  |>ersoiiality.  copy  ability, 
A-i  references  and  be  tireless  idea 
mill.  Man  or  woman.  Box  3.'>0,  Kdi- 

tor  k  Publisher. _ _ 

IiAROE  METROPOLITAN  newspaper 
in  the  west  is  looking  for  bang-up  pro¬ 
motion  man.  A  man  with  lots  of  ideas. 
Original  and  aggressive  not  only  in  the 
proniotinn  of  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  but  in  the  development  of  news 
features  of  an  amusing  and  entertain 
iiig  sort.  Write  giving  qualifications 
and  salary  expected.  Send  photo. 
Box  354,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All 
correspondence  in  strict  confidmee. 


_ Littrkry  Agwey  Skrvice _ 

ARTICLES,  Books,  Eiction  marketed. 
Free  Reading.  Bertha  Klansner,  507 
5th  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Sitaalions  Wanted — Adninistradve 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  executive.  43. 
fully  experienced  every  phase  small 
daily  operations  wants  to  re-enter 
iiewspata-r  business  as  Editorial  exec¬ 
utive  or  assistant  to  publisher  where 
need  is  for  aggressiveness,  resourceful- 
-ness  and  executive  ability.  Corre¬ 
spondence  from  publishers  of  second 
papers  invited.  South,  Southwest,  Far 
West  preferred.  Minimam  salary 
$15,000.  Box  331,  Editor  .t  PuMisher. 


Sitnation  W—tnd — AdvTtisint 

YOUNO  MAN,  college  graduate,  draft 
exempt;  now  asst,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  metropolitan  department  store 
doing  10  million,  wants  job  on  news 
paper  as  solicitor.  J.  H.  McCrary, 
1357  Fairview  Rd.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Sitantions — GrcolatioB 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER  17  years 
executive  capacity.  Thorongh  knowl¬ 
edge  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Can  or¬ 
ganise  and  develop  an  effleient,  pre- 
dnetive,  economical  department.  Ex¬ 
cellent  production  and  collection  rec 
ord.  Eleven  years  with  present  pub¬ 
lisher.  Age  45.  Married.  Box  250. 
Editor  k  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAOBB;  age  39. 
experienced  all  phsaes  War  Time  cir¬ 
culation  problems.  Will  consider  city 
or  conntry  dept.,  if  salary  adequate. 
Available  soon.  Box  267,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 

OntOULATlON  MANAGER 

Draft  exempt,  married,  honest,  alert, 
sober,  available  when  deal  completed. 
Oo  anywhere  to  a  good  city  offering 
permanent  berth.  Experienced,  con¬ 
genial  and  co-operative.  Write  Box 
305,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

MAIL  SUESOBITTION  manager  avail¬ 
able  to  publisher  desiring  post-war 
plans  made  now  t«  extend  and  iatanai- 
fy  mail  coverage.  Thoronghly  experi¬ 
enced  and  capable  in  solicitor  or  crew 
employment  and  direction,  and  direct 
mail  promotion.  Familiar  all  phsaes 
circulation.  Modest  salary  until  abil¬ 
ity  demonstrated.  Now  employed,  de¬ 
sires  change.  Box  280,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  cirenU- 
tion  manager,  ten  years'  experience  oo 
papers  with  circnlation  from  20,000 
to  160,000,  age  31,  4F  draft  statns, 
good  promoter,  organiser,  know  Little 
Merchant  systems,  mail  promotion  and 
country  cirenlation.  Am  employed  at 
Oirenlation  Manager  with  medium  aiie 
daily  bat  desire  change  to  larger  pa¬ 
per  as  eircnlation  manager,  city  cir¬ 
culation  manager  or  country  circnls- 
tion  manager.  Only  interested  in  per¬ 
manent  position.  Box  270,  Editor  k 
Publieher. 


avazlaelS^  --City  editor  of  small 
daily.  Young,  4-F.  College  graduate. 
fMvic  minded.  Write  Box  327,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


**ITOI  A  PUILISHER  fM>  f>*kr«M>y  17.  ms 


SitnaboBs  Waato<d^ — Editorial  (Coat’d) 
AVIATION  FEATURE  WRITER 

iiecogniaed  experience  all  Aviation  snb- 
jerts,  draft  exempt.  Have  well  staffed 
office  in  New  York.  Weekly  feature 
available  to  newspapers,  magasines. 
house  organs,  etc.  Pee  moderate  baaed 
on  circulation.  Cover  all  newa  items, 
casual  comment,  new  inventions,  un¬ 
usual  or  unique  events,  human  interest 
stories,  industry  gossip  and  predictions, 
post-war  possibilities,  etc.  This  mate¬ 
rial  for  adult  and  growing  youth  con 
sumption.  Written  in  conversational 
■■column”  style.  Address  P.  O.  Box 
7.5,  Oraiid  f'cntrsl  Annex.  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

ABLE  YOUNG  comer  seeks  position 
offering  all  kinds  of  work  on  eastern 
weekly.  Now  a  copywriter  with  4A 
.Advertising  Agency,  Eager  to  start 
future  in  newspaper  business — salary 
-econdary.  Box  339.  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lish^.  _ _ _ 

AM  A  SEOONDTIEB  executive.  38. 
ill  400.U0()  field ;  24  year.i  unbroken 
experience.  Seek  permanent  roots  in 
lop  news  sp<it  in  siiialler  field.  Offer 
metropolitan  quality,  judgment,  imag¬ 
ination.  .Ask  respectable  salary.  Mar¬ 
ried.  one  child.  Protestant.  Health, 
attitude,  finances  excellent.  Box  366. 

Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

COPT  EDITOR,  news  broadcaster,  34. 
solid  recommendations.  9  years  in  mid¬ 
west  city  of  100.000.  seeks  editorial  or 
editorial  radio  place  in  1»h  Angeles 
or  near-area.  Box  342,  Editor  k  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

CITY  HALL,  police  reporter  wants  ad¬ 
vancement  to  large  city  daily.  Hon. 
Disch.  Vet.  College  Orad.  Employed 
small  daily.  Single.  24.  Box  236. 

Editor  k  ^blisher. _ 

EDITOR  and  editorial  writer  wants 
responsible  position  on  city  daily. 
College  graduate;  16  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  291.  Editor  k  Publisher. 

EDITOR  seeks  permanent  niche  with 
small  daily  or  Sunday  paper;  knows 
all  phases  of  press  Box  341.  k)ditor 
k  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  12  years  small  midwest  dai 
lies.  3  years  press  service,  radio.  40. 
family  Box  340.  Editor  k  Publisher. 

EDITORS- -Need  ’ ’legs' ’  in  N.  Y.  C. 
to  rover  assignment!  Attractive  young 
writer.  B.  A.  in  Journalism  pins  ex¬ 
cellent  metropolitan  newspaper  and 
piihlicity  experience,  will  handle  stor¬ 
ied  or  stunts,  free  lance  basis.  Box 
373.  Editor  k  Pnblisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE  one  of  first 
ten  desires  place  North  Carolina,  Flor 
Ida.  Pacific  Coast;  capable  handling 
entire  paper;  will  consider  pnhiir  re¬ 
lations  directorship.  Address  Box 
330.  Editor  &  Pnblisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER— .Style  force¬ 
ful  clear,  popular;  background  of  cnl- 
ture,  wide  experience;  familiar  with 
sectional  prnblema;  employed;  seeks 
wider  field;  above  draft  age.  Box 
273,  Editor  k  Pnblisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  reporter,  rewrite  man. 
picture  editor,  seeks  newspaper,  mag- 
aiine  or  radio  spot  in  New  York  or 
midwest.  Box  372.  Editor  k  Pub- 
Usher. 


FIVE  TEARS’  experience,  reporting, 
writing,  copy  desk;  Univ.  grad.  31. 
married.  Desires  changes  from  present 
daily.  Anywhere.  Box  169,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


OIRL  REPORTER,  feature  writer,  ex¬ 
perienced;  New  England  metropolitan 
daily  wanted.  Box  338,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


IS  TOUR  PAPER  a  success  f  I  have 
the  experience  and  ability  to  make  it 
so.  Under  30  but  my  future  is  ray 
own.  H.  Blair  Downer.  211  Porterville 
Rd.,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. _ 

REPORTER,  woman,  experienced,  gen¬ 
eral  run  of  news;  college,  majored  in 
.Tonmalism.  Metropolitan  or  Eaatem 
papers.  Box  328,  Editor  k  Publiaher. 

RBSPONSIBLB  REPORTER,  writer 
of  magasine  onality  featnrea,  experi¬ 
enced  at  ecpydoak,  wants  job  on  small 
City  or  Metropolitan  daily-£hinday, 
mid-woat  or  East;  vorsatilo,  prodnetivo 
woman  in  fortioo;  snporior  profeosion- 
nl,  personal  roforenees;  starting  mini¬ 
mam,  $45  wookly.  Box  252,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


Si*^etiBBS  Wnntnil  Mitotinl  (CoM’4) 
OUT8TANDINO  Editorial  Writer  just 
released  from  Army  after  four  years  ol 
service  as  colonel.  Minimum 
salary  $125  per  week.  Send  for 
pie  editorials  on  subjects  of  y®”' 
choosing.  Address  Box  364.  Editor  k 

I*ubli»ht*r.  _ _ _ — 

REPORTER  or  copyresder  on  New 
Engisnd  dsily,  some  Metropolitan  and 
suburban  experience, 
veteran.  Norman  Bona.  96  Winthrop 

Street.  Roxbury,  Mass. _ 

reporter.  Available  after  Feb.  28. 
Woman.  Missouri  U.  J®®"**'*™*'” 
’41.  Three  years  on  daily.  ? 

circ.  General  newa  run.  Want  job 
in  midwest  or  Southwest.  Box 

Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER  and  reporter  ex¬ 
perienced.  seeks  position  w^itb  mid- 

west  daily.  Box  182,  E.  A  P. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Desirei  change 
with  chance  for  advancement;  will  ac¬ 
cept  sports  or  general  news  siting 
or  combination;  4  years  experience. 
Missouri  U.  Journalism  graduate,  l-l  . 
Box  279.  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

tei^oraph  editor 

(Copyreader.  thoroughly  able.  Will 

take  first  offer.  Atlantic  Seaboard. 
K.  E.  Ware.  Box  1425,  Durham,  X.  C. 


UNIVERSITT  trained  man,  41,  facile 
writer,  has  handled  city  hall,  court- 
honse.  Federal  building,  polities.  16 
years’  experience  Ohio  dailies.  Will 
consider  change  offering  r^srd  for 
merit.  Box  241,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
WOMAN  REPORTER  wishes  job  on 
daily,  three  years’  experience;  College 
background.  Write  Box  261.  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

Situations  WnntoJ — Mncknnicnl 

AT.T.  around  Photo-engraver,  with 
years  ot  experience  wishes  to  purchase 
now  and  operate  Engraving  shop  in 
your  Npi%’“'^pap6r.  or  install  and  operate 
own  plant  as  soon  as  equipment  can 
be  obtained.  I  will  guarantee  the  best 
of  work  and  low  cost  per  square  inch 
rut  cost.  Would  jirefer  home  owned 
paper  eqnippetl  to  print  color.^  Best 
of  references.  Box  326,  Kditor  & 


Sitnaliono  WuliJ  Tfcntoitupfcy 

OIRL  PHOTOGRAPHER,  newa.  pub¬ 
licity,  available  for  position  out  of 
town.  Box  149.  Editor  k  Publisher. 
CAPABIX  Photographer — with  news¬ 
paper,  or  industrial  plant,  for  visnnl 
instruction,  safety  and  house  organ 
photogrraphy.  Box  338,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _ _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  age  45,  with  car. 
20  years  advanced  amateur  experience, 
some  presa,  some  navy,  seeking  press 
connections,  preferably  West.  Photog. 
606  Went  Wayne.  Msumee,  Ohio. 
PTtr.8»t  EXraRlENCE,  two  years ; 
draft  deferred.  College  graduate.  Box 
361.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Sitontions  Wanted — PnMic  ReUtfioni 


DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
FOR  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Many  large  daily  newspapers  are  like 
the  proverbial  doctor,  who  neglects  his 
own  health,  in  that  they  are  not  suA- 
ciently  careful  about  their  pubile  rela¬ 
tions.  Their  only  contact  with  the 
heads  of  business,  professional,  civic, 
service,  educational,  religions,  fm- 
ternsl,  labor  and  social  inatitationa  la 
through  reporters  and  advertising  so¬ 
licitors.  A  properly  conducted  public 
relations  department  can  increnae  the 
prestige  of  a  newspaper,  building  up 
Its  circulation  and  advertising  without 
direct  solicitation. 

Much  a  department  require!  a  ma¬ 
ture  person  of  sound  judgment,  a 
pleasing  speaker  and  one  who  can  mMt 
all  typea  of  persone  snoeesafnlly,  in¬ 
dividually  or  in  groups.  Lat  me  makt 
a  survey  of  yonr  field  and  demonstrate 
what  my  plan  will  aceompliob  for  yon. 
It  will  cost  only  one  weok’s  tnlnry — 
$15(>--plas  traveling  expenaea.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  363,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
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N.  Y.  Times  Makes 
Broadway  Debut 

'Up  in  Central  Park'  Creates,  Uses  History 
Newspaper  a  Musical  Star  for  First  Time 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


EACH  NIGHT,  nowadays,  short* 

ly  before  8:40  the  New  York 
Times  leaves  its  imposing  edi* 
torial  offices  on  West  43rd  Street 
and  soon  thereafter  reappears  on 
the  spotlighted  stage  of  the  Cen¬ 
tury  Theater  on  upper  Seventh 
Avenue,  for  the  New  York  Times 
is  a  featured  player  in  the  new 
musical  comedy  hit,  “Up  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Park.” 

And  every  night  along  about 
11  o’clock  the  power  and  the 
purity  of  the  press  are  reaffirmed 
when  George  Jones,  owner  of 
the  Times  in  the  1870’s,  in  reply 
first  to  the  three  and  then  to  the 
five  million  dollar  offers  of 
fabulous  William  Marcey  ( Boss ) 
Tweed,  declares: 

“The  New  York  Times  is  not 
tor  sale.” 

Money  Isn't  All 

Boss  Tweed  had  foiuid  it  per¬ 
sonally  advantageous  to  bill  the 
city  for  such  items  as  200  park 
benches — |8S0,344i!S,  but  though 
his  successftil  swindles  were  his 
private  boast,  he  is  something 
less  than  eager  for  the  Times  to 
give  them  the  wide  publicity  it 
threatened. 

Not  one  to  accept  gracefully 
the  answer  “No,”  Tweed  makes 
every  effort  to  buy  the  Times. 
Failing,  he  tries  to  purchase  just 
City  Comptroller  Connolly’s 
books,  which  the  newspaper  has 
acquired  and  intends  te  publish. 

It  is  at  that  point  that  ’Thomas 
Nast,  famous  Harper’s  Weekly 
cartoonist,  who  with  the  Times 
fought  and  finally  exposed  the 
Tweed  Ring,  declares.  “That’s  an 
extravagance,  Mr.  Tweed.  Why 
pay  three  million  dollars  today 
for  what  you  can  get  for  four 
pennies  in  the  Times  tomorrow?” 

As  John  Matthews,  a  fictional 
Times  feature  writer  and  the 
hero  of  the  musical  comedy,  be¬ 
gins  to  dictate  the  story  which 
shook  the  city  next  day  and  as 
Publisher  Jones  orders.  “Get 
busy  I  want  an  extra  on  the 
streets  by  noon  tomorrow,”  Boss 
Tweed  Imows  the  milk  has  run 
dry,  the  golden  goose  is  dead 
and  his  goose  is  cooked. 

’Thus  by  virtue  of  its  nightly 
performance,  the  New  York 
Times  now  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  real  new^aper 
to  be  starred  in  a  Broadway 
musical  comedy.  How  it  all  came 
about  is  a  story  best  told  by 
Dorothy  Fields,  who  with  her 
brother  Herbert  wrote  the  book 
which  Michael  Todd,  termed  by 
his  associates  “a  colorful  and  a 
sweet  guy,”  has  produced. 

’The  Fieldses,  son  and  daughter 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  famous 
comedy  team,  Weber  and  Fields, 
had  decided  to  write  a  musical, 
with  their  father’s  friend  Sig¬ 
mund  Romberg  doing  the  music, 
but  they  had  no  ideas,  except 
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that  it  was  to  be  a  period  piece 
involving  no  war.  Todd  sug¬ 
gested  Central  Park  as  a  won¬ 
derful  setting  for  a  show. 

A  Currier  and  Ives  print  of  the 
mid-Victorian  years  lowing  the 
Central  Park  bating  pond  gave 
the  cue  for  the  time  span  and 
suggested  several  scenes — the  ice 
skating  one  with  snow  ( 100 
pounds  every  performance)  fall¬ 
ing  softly  and  the  bandstand  on 
the  Mall.  However,  the  Fieldses 
were  still  plotless,  so  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  New  York  news¬ 
paper  files  of  the  1870’s. 

After  checking  and  discover¬ 
ing  that  nothing  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing,  happened  in  New  York  on 
the  hundredth  birthday  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 
July  4.  1876,  the  most  logical 
starting  point,  they  resigned 
themselves  to  a  long  research 
job. 

Actually  they  spent  the  month 
of  June  on  that  phase  of  the  job 
about  which  Dorothy  Fields  says, 
“It  was  the  most  fun.  I’d  much 
rather  do  research  than  write  a 
play.  Wouldn’t  you?”  Writing  the 
play  took  eight  weeks  and  the 
lyrics,  which  Miss  Fields  did. 
took  another  six,  all  in  all  a  re¬ 
markably  short  time. 

Small  Sum  for  Extras 

The  first  glimmerings  of  a  plot 
came  as  the  Fieldses  sat  in  the 
New  York  Public  Library  read¬ 
ing  successive  front  pages  in  the 
Times  files  of  1870  to  1880,  try¬ 
ing  to  learn  what  persons  had  on 
their  minds  in  those  days.  In 
1871  and  ’72,  they  soon  learned, 
the  Times  was  crusading  against 
Boss  Tweed,  and  he,  his  gang 
and  the  gigantic  frauds  they  reg¬ 
ularly  perpetrated  so  fascinated 
them  that  brother  and  sister 
were  determined  to  use  them  in 
their  story. 

But  how  to  tie  Tweed  up  with 
Central  Park?  There  was  no 
apparent  relationship,  though  as 
the  authors  said  in  a  recent  story 
for  the  Times,  “we  knew  that 
any  man  who  had  the  effrontery 
to  cause  the  city  to  pay  $3,852,- 
196.75  for  carpets  for  the  County 
Court  House  and  $7,500  for 
thermometers  for  the  same 
building,  would  most  certainly 
find  a  bonanza  in  Central  Park.”' 

He  did.  In  a  little-known  book, 
“Forty  Years  of  Landscape  Ar¬ 
chitecture”  which  they  located 
at  the  New  York  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  they  found  proof  of 
Tweed’s  dabblings  in  the  Park, 
including  a  re-landscaping  bill 
for  $4,9^,128.  There,  then,  was 
the  thread  joining  ’Twe^,  the 
Times  and  the  Park. 

’Throughout,  the  historical 
facts  used  in  “Up  in  Central 
Park”  are  absolutely  accurate. 
Miss  Fields  vowed,  and  that  in¬ 
cludes  dates,  figures  from  Comp¬ 


troller  Connolly's  books,  names 
and  places. 

Since  feature-writer  John  Mat¬ 
thews,  who  breaks  the  story,  was 
to  be  the  hero  and  musical  com¬ 
edy  heroes  must  fall  in  love,  the 
Fieldses,  believing  that  they  had 
no  right  to  tamper  with  the  love 
life  of  a  real  person,  created  him. 
Really  he  is  a  composite  of  sev¬ 
eral  persons,  including  Lewis 
Jennings,  then  editor  of  the 
Times,  who  wrote  the  stories  on 
Tweed  and  his  Ring.  The  story 
which  Matthews  dictates  after 
Tweed  fails  to  get  possession  of 
the  Times,  is  actually  Jennings’s 
first  article  with  which  the 
Times  began  its  expose. 

“Up  in  Central  Park”  has  been 
criticized  because  of  this  very 
same  academic  accuracy,  but 
the  SRO  sign  in  the  Century 
lobby  night  after  night  and  the 
great  number  of  fur  coats  to  be 
seen  even  on  Monday  evenings, 
traditionally  poor  for  the  the¬ 
ater,  indicate  a  box  office  hit. 

To  catch  the  flavor  and  the 
spirit  of  the  era  the  Fieldses 
studied  not  only  those  news¬ 
papers  and  books  already  men¬ 
tioned,  but  also  a  number  con¬ 
cerned  with  ’Tweed  and  Tam¬ 
many  Hall,  at  least  some  copies 
of  each  of  New  York’s  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  Godey’s  Lady’s  Book 
and  Valentine’s  Manuals.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  dialogue  sparkles 
with  the  latest  1870  slang  such 
as  “plummy,”  the  “divine”  of 
that  year,  and  “tippling,”  which 
though  out  of  style  nowadays, 
needs  no  definition. 

Children  and  Clergymen 

The  historical  events  which 
the  authors  have  reported  with 
such  accuracy,  the  quaint,  charm¬ 
ing  Currier  and  Ives  settings  and 
costumes  and  the  especially  fine 
choreography  of  Helen  Tamiris 
have  attracted  large  audiences 
of  children,  school  teachers  and 
clergymen  to  the  theater  on  the 
site  of  what  was  once  the  Central 
Park  Gardens. 

In  her  cool  green  apartment 
on  57th  Street  red-haired  Doro¬ 
thy  Fields  relaxed  and  in  a 
throaty,  satisfied  voice  said.  “We 
did  it  the  way  we  wanted  to  .  .  . 
no  big  names  ...  no  elaborate 
sets  but  with  all  the  charm  of 
the  period.”  With  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  that  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  one  of  her  two  young¬ 
sters,  Miss  Fields  added  that  the 
food  served  in  the  banquet  scene 
is  real,  though  “the  huge  mold 
ot  lobster  actually  is  Waldorf 
salad.” 

“Up  in  Central  Park”  was  born 
to  be  the  promotion  man’s 
dream  come  true,  for  it  is  a  na¬ 
tural  for  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments,  store  windows  and  other 


This  ‘Big  3'  Grot 
There  Too  Late 

Washington.  Feb.  15 — ^Tltr«« 
press  associations  were  teU 
Wednesday  of  last  week  to  b« 
ready  to  send  one  mon  eock 
to  write  the  story  oi  the  Bif 
Three  Conference.  They  os 
signed  Douglas  B.  ComeU,  Af; 
Merriman  Smith.  UJ>.-  oa^ 
Robert  G.  Nixon.  INS.  Ther 
were  flown  to  Italy  and  arrived 
too  lots.  The  belief  here  h 
that  Stephen  Early’s  trip 
abroad  “to  confer  with  prea 
chiefs"  was  actually  for  tht 
purpose  of  handling  the  U.  S, 
story  of  the  conference  oaf 
that  he  wrote  the  official  tw 
sion  sent  out  on  Feb.  12. 


angles.  Bonwit  Teller,  for  er 
ample,  is  sponsoring  an  “Up  a 
Central  Park”  silk  print  wU 
will  be  promoted  via  diq^lajn 
and  ads.  Arnold  Constable  ud 
McCutcheon’s,  both  of  whidi  an 
mentioned  in  the  script,  uad 
windows  on  the  theme;  Macfi 
plans  to  tie  up  with  the 
Back  Yard”  number. 

This  past  week  JeureUe  caai 
out  with  a  “Central  Park  pe 
fume”  in  the  New  York  newij* 
pers,  and  Lux,  following  its  pol¬ 
icy  of  using  photographs  Iros 
hit  shows  in  its  ads,  has  done  te 
with  the  Todd  musical. 

Even  some  of  the  less  favor 
able  reviews  of  the  show  hade 
certain  promotional  value.  Iron¬ 
ically,  one  of  the  two  New  Yoil 
newspapers  that  gave  “Up  li 
Central  Park”  poor  notices  wii 
the  New  York  Times. 

“Mr.  Nichols  (Drama  Critit 
Lewis  Nichols)  just  didn’t  lib 
it,”  shrugged  Miss  Fieids,  nuk¬ 
ing  no  attempt  to  explain  why 
and  adding  only,  “that’s  soar 
thing  you  get  used  to  in  tha 
business.” 

After  the  Times’s  review  ap¬ 
peared,  Guy  Standing,  Jr.,  «b 
plays  George  Jones,  stoppd 
Mike  Todd  backstage, 
Fields  reported  with  a  grin,  sad 
demanded,  “Now  will  you  let  k 
sell  the  Times  to  Tweed?”  H* 
story  made  all  the  columns,  W 
Mr.  Standing  is  still  tum^ 
down  that  five  million  offer,  aai 
from  the  looks  of  things  hell 
be  tempted  many  more  times  ^ 
fore  “Up  in  Central  Park”  is  bat 
a  memory  and  before  the  Tine 
has  abandoned  grease  paint  im 
its  first  love — printer’s  ink. 


Telephones  nre  kept  busy  when  people  cm  t  tmck 
down  the  correct  amswcr  to  a  question  tMt  vexes 
them.  An  entire  nelahborhood  can  be  disturbed. 
And,  finally,  editors  of  newspapers  rMeive  the  ftn^ 
query-jolt.  The  Haskin  Information  Service,  Wash- 
incton,  D.  C.,  “Answers  the  phono”  threuah  Its 
column— with  authority. 

Th»  CamAen  Coan'er-Past  M  A  E)  is  thm 

latest  addition  to  tha  tong  Ust  o!  daily  nawspapars 
sarood  by  Tbs  HasUn  Information  Barsaa. 

lOITOR  ft  FITBLISHER  for  February  17; 
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tourist  seasons 
telescoped ! 

No  novice  in  attracting  tourists,  San  Francisco  found 
by  experience  that  one  out  of  ten  visitors  to  California 
stayed  on,  or  came  back  to  settle. 

Now  the  national  emergency  has  brought  thousands 
of  new  families  here,  acquaints  millions  of  servicemen 
widi  the  city  and  its  varied  living  . . . 

Later  on,  young  wives  with  small  cliildren  will 
shudder  at  shut-in  winters  at  home,  will  look  back  to  the 
temperate  weather,  the  outdoor  life  • . .  and  come  back ! 

Young  serv'icemen,  foreign  traveled,  with  home  ties 
loosed,  will  cast  their  lot  with  the  West  Coast . . .  Already 
World  War  II  has  made  California  converts  equivalent 
to  twenty  prewar  tourist  seasons! 

A  country  that  sells  itself  is  always  good  country  to 
sell !  Tomorrow,  wartime  plants  and  skills  will  remain 
as  new  industries.  Tlie  Coast  and  the  adjacent  W^estern 
states  will  approach  15,000,000  population,  have  new 
status  of  self-sufficiency  as  a  market,  new  prospects  for 
enterprising  advertisers  • . .  and  add  new  values  to  The 
Chronicle  as  an  enduring  investment  as  well  as  a  force 
for  current  sales. 

Native  owned,  Tlie  Chronicle  knows  its  way 
around,  has  earned  the  confidence  and  support  of  one 
family  in  four  in  San  Francisco  proper,  holds  an  outside 
audience  of  people  who  want  more  than  local  news  and 
litde  views  in  a  newspaper,  is  the  major  mouthpiece  of 
business  and  people  who  count  in  Northern  California 
. . .  Tlie  Chronicle  brings  nationally  advertised  products 
to  their  best  prospects  on  the  Coast,  opens  minds  and 
doors  for  worthy  merchandise,  services  and  opinions. 

Geared  to  grow  with  the  country,  Tlie  Chronicle 
will  give  greater  returns  tomorrow  in  the  portion  of  the 
national  market  with  the  best  potential  ...  A  call  for  a 
Chronicle  representative  can  be  your  good  deed  of  the 
day  any  of  these  days  . . . 

TThe  San  Francisco 

Chronicle 

National  Advertising  Representatives: 
Sawyer,  Fercuso.v,  Walker  Co.,  60  E.  42d  St.,  New  York 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco 


Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 
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Zhe  ‘Mousetrap  ’  Ctkkei  U\ 


trouble  with  this  'build  a  better  mousetrap'  business,"  re¬ 
marks  my  friend  Looselip  Loomis,  "is  that  it  fails  to  mention 
WHAT  is  going  to  START  the  world  beating  a  path  to  your  door." 


"Why  that's  obvious,  brittle 
brain,"  I  retort,  only  half  listen- 
ing,  "you  got  to  have  a  superior 
product." 

Looselip  was  hanging  around  the 
plant  as  usual,  and  gabbing  — as 
usuall  (I  use  the  word  "plant"  ad¬ 
visedly,  'cause  on  that  February 
day  5  years  ago  my  Business  Baby 
was  growing  up  in  a  garage.) 

"Well,  now,"  continues  Looselip, 
"take  this  here  —  whaddayacallit? 
— ROSE-X . . .  this  household  cleaner 
...  of  yours.  Doing  pretty  well 
with  it?" 

"I  sure  am,  and  you  know  it. 
Why  for  the  last  three  months  New 
York  grocers  sold  an  average  of 
7  quarts  a  month." 

"Pretty  good,  as  'mousetraps'  go, 
huh?" 

"One  of  the  best,"  I  said  proudly, 
"ROSE-X,  in  addition  to  keeping 
the  home  sanitary,  whitens  clothes 
faster... is  easier  on  them... doesn't 
harm  women's  hands  .  .  .  and  it's 


"All  right,"  interrupts  Looselip, 
who  in  common  with  his  ilk  likes 
best  to  hear  himself,  "but  why  tell 
me?  I  know  all  that." 

"So  do  the  people  who  buy  it," 
I  snap. 

"Yeah.  But  what  about  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  DON'T  buy  it?  Who  tells 
them?"  And  off  he  mooches. 


It  didn't  take  me  long  to  get 
the  answer  to  that  one.  For  once 
Looselip  Loomis  had  said  some¬ 
thing.  ADVERTISE.  That's  what  the 
old  gabber  was  getting  at.  And  he 
was  righti 

Well,  as  I  say,  that  was  in  1940. 
My  Business  Baby  was  perking 
along  nicely,  but  I  didn't  have  any 
dough  to  throw  around,  so  I  made 
a  pretty  careful  survey  of  what 
medium  to  use,  when  and  how 
frequently. 

I  found  that,  in  New  York,  eve¬ 
ning  papers  are  preferred  by  most 
grocery  product  manufacturers  and 
I  figur^  they  should  be— because 
they  are  read  at  home  in  com¬ 
fortable  easy  chairs  and  by  the 
housewives  who  do  the  marketing. 
So  I  bought  them. 

In  five  years,  ROSE-X  sales  have 
increased  from  that  7.5  to  29.4 
quarts  per  outlet  per  month  I* 

Did  I  take  full  pages  to  get  re¬ 
sults?  Hell,  no.  I  just  used  dinky 
little  ads— 35  lines  single  column 
with  simple,  straight-forward  copy. 
BUT— I  ran  them  each  Thursday... 
and  EVERY  Thursday  .  .  .  year  in 
and  year  out ...  in  evening  papersi 
I  think  it  was  the  consistency  that 
did  the  trick.  That  and  the  choice 
of  newspapers. 

*  Avmragt  tah  left  qworftr  1944. 

(Sourcm:  N*w  York  WOKID-TILIGKAM  Mor- 

chondito  Invontory) 
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if  ROSE-X  ADVERTISING  IS  HANDLED  BY  HAL  A.  SALZMAN  &  ASSOCIATES,  6  E.  45  ST.,  N.  Y.  if 
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